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|THE LOCKED HEART. 


| Corinne Cushman. 


AY, FOR WHAT WAS CICELY FAYE OUT SO EARLY ON THE BEACH, ALONE] WHOM HAD SHE COME TO MEET? 
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The Locked Heart; 


SIR CARYL’S SACRIFICE. 


A Young Girl’s Romance. 
BY CORINNE CUSHMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
A JEALOUS LOVER. 

A ¥FLoop of golden moonlight poured down 
upon a long veranda, whose slender pillars were 
twined with jessamine and honeysuckle; not far 
away the broad glitter of the summer ocean; 
nearer at hand a smooth lawn sparkling with 
dew; a _parterre of brilliant flowers showing 
lilies and roses almost as distinctly as if it were 
day instead of evening; a fcuntain flowering on 
its silver stem:—over all, and through all, the 
low boom of the sea on the shore and the soft 
rustle of wet leaves moving in the night wind. 
There were lights shining from the muslin-dra- 
peried windows which opened on the veranda, 
the sound of a piano on which the bewitching 
waltzes of Chopin were being played, and the 
shadows of a numberof persons moving about 
in the long drawing-room, with occasional 
bursts of silver laughter or the deeper tones of 
some manly yoice; but none of these things 
had, for the present, any interest for the young 
gentleman and lady who were slowly pacing up 
and down the porch. The lady was very young 
and small and slight, not more than seventeen 
—a girl just outo school the previous May, and 
this was June. Her face was sometimes lifted 
and sometimes drooped as she clung to her com- 
panion’s arm, who bent his stately head low to 
whisper the passionate words he had brought 
her out there in the golden moonlight to say to 
her. That face, when she raised it so that the 
light fell full upon it, was one of those girlish 
faces ull bloom and sweetness, yet it had, too, 
more character than most at that age. The 
rosebud lips were set together in a line indica- 
tive of firmness, and the delicate brows had a 
spirited curve; but this only made her lovel: 
features more bright and captivating. A 
of melting dark eyes looked out from the covert 
of long, thick, curling lashes. Those eyes and 
those lashes alone would have made Cicely Faye 
beautiful. Little tendrils and rings of soft 
brown hair clinging to her white forehead gave 
her a childlike, ap ing look which contra- 
dicted the spirited curves of mouth and eye- 
brows. In her white summer dress, her heavy 
hair braided in a long braid down her back, her 
cheeks glowing with that ineffable bloom which 
only the daintiest roses can rival, she seemed a 
tender, confiding, soft little creature to be loved 
and cared for almost like a baby. 

The man who walked beside her, pouring into 
her thrilled ear the first love-words to whi C) 
had ever listened, was Sir Caryl Crossley, a 
son who had the reputation of being a 


sh 
y's 
man, by whose attentions all ladies felt flatter- 


ed;a gentleman who had been reported “ en- 
gaged” on numerous occasions, but who had 
reached the age of twenty-six without ever—so 
far as his friends knew—having had a very 
serious “ muir de ceeur.” 

Cicely Faye had heard a great deal of gossip 
about him before she ever met him; even now, 
as he talked to herin a way that set her heart to 
throbbing wildly with delicious triumph and 
joy; she i eacety a bright —_ with Hpi 

ash of doubt an uu them, as if asking 
him if he were wari, ab Task. : 

‘“How do I know whether or not to believe 
yor ” she asked, after he had said a good many 

ings veryearnestly. ‘‘I havealwaysheard of 
you as a flirt, Sir Caryl.” 

“Then you have heard me vilely slandered, 
Cicely Faye! I will tell you how far my flirta- 
tions have gone. Iam rich and idle; I put m 
time at the disposition of such ladies, marri 
or single, as desire to make use of it for their 
own amusement. Ihave never yet, I solemn! 
assure you, led a woman on to lieve that 
loved her; but I have allowed many women to 
lead me on, thinking I was in love with them. I 
have given play to their vanity, their artifice, 
their coquetry or their covetousness, so long as 
it amused them. Do you blame me for that, 
sweet little Cicely?” 

““T hardly know,” she stammered, 

‘* And the reason I have seriously and solemn- 
ly made choice of you, after these years, as the 
one woman to ask to become my wife, is because 
you are pure and artless and innocent—a lily that 

never been soiled by contact with mud and 
dust. You will be all my own! My own pure 
lily!| No man before me has breathed words of 
lovein yourear. No manhas clasped this dainty 
hand or pressed a kiss upon those sweetlips, As- 
sure me this isso, darling Cicely! Has any other 
man ever made love to you, Cicely?” 

“Never! never!” 

“ Ever you?” 

“Never!” indignantly 

“Then, thus and now, I seal you for my own, 
precious Cicely.” 

Before she could make a movement of resist- 
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ance he had pressed the kiss of betrothal upon 
the sacred bloom of those rosy lips. 

‘Now, Cicely, you will have to marry me! 
Now, I know you will some day be my little 
wife! Do you really love me, little witch? Tell 
me that you do! am wild to hear you say 
it 


‘*T do not know enough about such matters to 
be sure,” answged the silvery voice, while 
Cicely smiled mischieyously to hide the soft 
confusion into which his kiss had betrayed her, 
“but I think Ido. Are you satisfied with that, 
Sir Caryl?” 3 

‘Yes. And oh, a thousand thanks for saying 
it, my sweet! Will you call me Carylt—leave 
off the ceremonious ‘sir,’ little Cicely.” 

The episode of the kiss over, they walked on 
again, up aad down the flower-fragrant veran- 
da, Caryl talking fast and low, the moon shin- 
ing on te glittering ocean, the lovely earth, and 
on two faces bright with the strange, the ever- 
wonderful, the ever-novel, the unexplainable 
rapture of young love. 

‘They will miss us, and wonder,” Cicely 
pleaded more than once, but her lover would 
not put an end to the magic of this first hour of 
avowed love, until finally an elder sister came 
to the hall-door and called them, saying that 
they were wanted to make up a set of the Lan- 
ciers. 

“Weare coming,” answered Sir Caryl, gayly; 
then—when the Ribrader had retreated—seri- 
ously, tothe young girl on his arm: ‘‘ One mo- 
ment, Cicely |—you are sure that I am your first 
and only choice?” 

“Quite sure. Why I have been home from 
school but a month! What a jealous creature 
you will be!” 

“T have heard of girls ak Ge on serious 
flirtations or love-affairs at school, Cicely. I 
merely wish to assure myself that my future 
wife has never thus lowered herself.” 

“You will have to take my word for it, Sir 
Caryl.” The bright eyes flashed, the rose-leaf 
lips quivered, the light little hand was with- 
drawn from his arm. 

‘There, there, little one! Come back to me! 
You must forgive me, but I have perhaps, 
a sadder experience than most men. I want no 
one éver to have had the slightest claim on 
you. I want you all my own. But I will 
say no more about it. I love you so madly, 
with all the long-repressed power and pas- 
sion of a strong nature, that it will kill me 
if anything ever happens to make me really 
jealous of you. You would be almost afraid 
of me, little one, if you knew how much I 
love you, how much I trust you, how terri- 
ble would be my disappointment if anything 
ever came between us. Nothing ever must— 
ever shall happen, to cause me to distrust you, 
my angell 6! they will wonder at our lin- 
gering. 

They joined the gay group in the drawing- 
room, where dancing, singing, playing chat- 
ting made the eosin spent in that o d coun- 
try-house down b: © sea pass so pleasantly. 

ere Were Sev! pretty aoe there, and a re- 
cently-married sister of ba he but none of 
them could approach in positive beauty the 
charms of the pet of the household, sweet 
es a daughter and most fondly- 
loved of all. And so sweet, so artless, so un- 
conscious of her great fascination was Cicely 
Faye, that girls older and less popular could 
hardly be jealous of her. 

Her sweet face wore a dreamy look of happi- 
ness the remainder of that eventful etenin ; 
yo when midnight came, and she was alone in 

er moonlighted chamber, an expression of 
care settled down over its radiance, and she 
heaved a heart-breaking sigh. 

itis nti should ever hear of that /” she whis- 
pered, as she stood by her window and stared up 
at the blue dome with troubled eyes, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SECRET TRYST. 

A Few days of ae followedon. Sir Caryl 
had Pay to Captain Faye with his suit for the 
hand of his daughter and been accepted. The 
family were well pleased; and as Sir Caryl had 
no one to consult but himself, on his side, the 
course of true love promised, for once, to run 
smooth. Sir Caryl had a large estate in that 

of the country. Whenhe kept bachelor’s 
atall, itwas at Cliff Castle, a century-old 
house built on the cliffs overlooking the sea—a 

+ house with a square tower that no winds 
m. the ocean could even shake. There were 

ificent grounds about it; a high stone wall 
tt off much of the sea-breeze; and the view of 
wide down and wider seas were very fine. 

Captain Faye, an officer retired on half-pay, 
had Purchase his home, quite near the water. 
and dubbed it the “ Rookery ” only about 
two years before. His wife’s money had paid 
for the place, after which she had enough left 
to add much to their comfort; otherwise is in- 
come would not have afforded them all ele- 

ce and even ] of their style of living. 

tain Faye’s eldest brother was a lord; and 

Sten Faye’s daughter was, in birth, a suit- 
able match for a baronet. 

Cliff Castle and the Rookery were only about 
a mile apart, both of them elose to the sea. Be 


m: 
ki 


‘take it b; 


Hl 
neath the cliffs was a smooth, safe beach, so that 


it was possible, when the tide was out—and even 
when it was in, unless un! ly _stormy—to 
make one’s way from one place tothe other by 
the sands, There was ys in all England 
more delightful than this mile-long strip of beach 
sunseé or moo , or any time o 
night or day, and it was a favorite haunt of vis- 
itors to both country-seats, The hottest June 
morning was breezy and comfortable there. 

Perhaps there was nothing strange in the fact 
that Sir Caryl arose a full hour earlier, the last 
morning in June, than had been his custom. 
His love for Cicely a was a passion so new 
and so eventful that it kept him as restless as he 
was happy. Half a dozen young fellows, from 
some of the best familias of the country, were 
staying with him at the castle, having left Lon- 
don but a few days since; he knew, however, 
that none of them would think of coming down 
to breakfast before ten o’clock—they had all 
been up late, to a small dancing-party given by 
Mrs. Faye for their benefit the previous evening 
—and it was now barely seven; and Sir Caryl, 
thinking of Cicely, and of how ney, she had 
looked when she bade him good-night, softly 
opened a window of the breakfast-room and 
strolled out on the dewy lawn. The air was 
close and sultry, promising a scorching day. A 
breath of salt air reached his noateils, luring 
him to the winding-path which led down to the 
sea, dimpling in the ar light. Here all 
was cool and fresh; hestrolled on and on, inhal- 
ing the delicious odor of the brine, and dreaming 
of that pure and artless girl whom he was teach- 
ing to love him. 

delicious reverie held him in its thrall, He 
knew that the Rookery was not far away, though 
the low cliffs shut it from his sight. near to 
her he loved—her he thought to be quietly sleep- 
ing in her airy chamber, dreaming of him—he 
et seemed alone with the great sea and sky. 

is love, in that solitary hour, grew to be a 
solemn, wonderful matter. 

There was a ledge of rock on which Oieely and 
he had sat for an hour the previous afternoon. 
caer streamers of ivy and other vines, planted 
by the Fayes, hung down from the earth above, 

rtially screening the little nook which Cicely 
had play tal named “‘ Boffin’s Bower.” SirCaryl 
climbed up to the ledge, seated himself to rest, 
and to watch a far vessel whose white sails, rosy 
with the risen sun, were just coming up on the 
horizon from the under world. 

He had been seated here a few minutes when 
he heard a light footstep on the damp sands be- 
neath, and leaning over, he looked down, and, 
to his great surprise, saw Cicely walking there 
alone. His first impulse was to call out to her 
and then puzzle her, by withdrawing his head, 
so that she would not perceive him. Then fol- 
lowed, before he had done this, a second impulse 
to watch her for a little, while she was uncon- 
scious of his presence. 

Mt a dear, sweet, innocent little thing she 
was 

What beautiful hair!—for it was unbraided, 
as he had never before seenit, and rippled below 
her waist, catching the light on its waves until 
the brown threads turned to gold. 

How blessed was he above all other men to be 
the first to win the devotion of such a nature! 
How the fellows admired her, and envied him, 
last night! 

Had she, like her lover, been unable to sleep 
from pure happiness? 

How she would start and dimple and flush 
when he breathed her name! He leaned over to 
call her. Something inthe expression of that 

oung face struck him as singular—it was not a 

ppy one. Cicely was crying! Tears were 

g down her cheeks, and she was looking 

anxiously, eagerly forward, as if expecting 
some one, 

ee crept over the warmth of Sir Caryl’s 


mood. 

His jealous, suspicious nature had been the 
curse of a life which should have been most for- 
tunate and prosperous. 

Ay, for what was Cicely Faye out so early 
on the beach, alone? Whom had she come to 
meet? His heartstood still. 

He was not kept long in suspense. 

Out from behind a rock eiooteliing closer to 
the sea than others glided aman. Cicely gave 
a little cry when she saw him. He was young, 
gracetee, handsome as an angel. He st 

ere, waiting, holding out his arms, and Cicely 
ran straight into them. Cicely twined her 
arms about his neck, and kissed him over and 
over, fondly, opener Cicely—Cicely, who 
had ass ir lthat never man but 
had breathed a breath of love over the bloom of 
her young life! Had she not yowed to him 
that a man had never pressed his lips to her 
ownt Yet sho sans to thi fellow, drew 
his head down on her shoulder, and there the 
two stood and whispered together, Cicely every 
moment looking anxiously as if afraid 
of being observed—of being detected in this 

Oh, ft was ctumotal, 1¢ was nothing less than 

was 5) was no less 
the vilest deceit! Sir V's heart broke from 
the thrall where it was held motionless for a 
long minute, and beat and thundered against 
his side in great shocks that shook his very be 
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| 
ing, as the sea shook the shore when it beat 


inst it in some furious storm. 

ow could he look upon that sight and live? 
He had given that girl the long-kept treasures 
of his faith and love—given them freely, fully, 
fondly—poured out at her small feet the lavish 
riches of a nature that had long been hoarded 
for one like her. 

Oh, base and ruinous deceit! 

His dark face blanched with wrath, his brows 
drawn together, his lips cut by the unconscious 
pressure of his teeth, his eyes contracted and 
emitting rays of sullen light, Sir Caryl—usually 
so gay and debonnaire—was not a pleasant per- 
son to look upon during that fifteen minutes. If 
he had found his revolver near at hand this un- 
known rival might not have lived to leave the 
sands. 

It was evident that the interview between 
Cicely and the stranger was stolen and secret— 
that she avoided observation—that the man was 
in haste to get off before intruders might chance 
upon the beach. He gave Cicely a letter which 
she hidin her bosom. Then, with a few more 
murmured words and another ardent embrace 
the two separated, the young gentleman hurry- 
ing away in the direction from which he came, 
soon being lost to sight behind the rocks from 
where he had emerged, while Cicely walked up 
and down a few moments as if siruggling to 
calm herself, and regain her ordinary expres- 
sion before being seen by others. 

It had been the full purpose of Sir Caryl to 
rush down and appear before her, overwhelm- 
ing her with the scorn and contempt which 
raged in his breast; but that very rage was so 
overmastering that he struggled vainly with 
himself for power to move or speak. Before he 
could sufficiently control himself to descend the 
rocks and deal with her as she jdeserved, Cicely 
had disappeared. 

For an hour or more Sir Caryl remained on 
the cliff, suffering such torments as only the 
eruel skill of jealousy can devise. As he grew 
ealmer he began to realize that there possibly 
might be some explanation of the scene he had 
witnessed. It might be, forinstance, that Cicely 
had a brother, who had committed some crime 
for which he was obliged to keep in hiding, but 
whom she still loved and sought to aid though 
he was outlawed by his family. 

Yet he had never heard of any disgraceful 
episode as staining the fair fame of the Fayes. 

o had never heard of any brother, except the 
one who was now an officer out in Canada—a 

\man far older than this fair-faced, silken-mus- 
|tached youth who had held Cicely in his passion- 
ateembrace. There were two married sisters, 
one at home with the family at ae the 
other living in London in fine style, her husband 
the wealthy Lord Fairfax. This fellow was 
neither of the brothers-in-law. 

No doubt he was some poor parti with whom 
Cicely had fallen in love when away at school, 
and who, either because he was of a low family, 
or was “‘fast,” or in some way unworthy, dared 
not penne his suit openly. Oh, what a base, 
what a worldly nature Cicely must have, to ac- 
cept his attentions, because he was the rich bar- 
onet, the owner of Cliff Castle, while her heart 
was fixed on this handsome youngster! She was 
willing to be the wife of Sir Caryl Crossley, of 
Cliff Castle, while she gave her love to this un- 
known gallant. She had raised her sweet eyes 
ealmly and peg Pe meet his gaze when he 
questioned her if ever she had indulged ina 
school-girl romance, and had denied it! Per- 
haps, if she had then confessed and repented he 
might have been fool enough to forgive her— 
but, now! Ah! what a choking, strangling sigh 
oppressed him! 

sir Caryl arose and went feebly down to the 
beach. The sun still shone, the dimpling waves 
threw up their diamonds, but all was dark and 
wretched to his eyes. He looked at his watch; 
it was after nine: he must be making his way 
netSir Caryl 

ir Caryl, are 
quiry, as he reach 


ou ill?’ was bis valet’s in- 
the house and went to his 


r 
ill, Sir Caryl?’ And the baronet was 
ing @ woman’s reply: 

“Only a headache.” 

He laughed and jested in a wild kind of way, 
all the time so e and gloomy between his 
efforts to be gay that his guests understood him 
to be making a brave endeavor to entertain 
them, and begged him not to mind them in the 
least, but to take care of himself, andnottoallow 
himself to fall sick, not to fret about them, they 
would amuse themselves, to return to bed and 
sleep off his headache, tosend for a physician, 
and so forth, and so forth. 

Finally he induced them all to go off for a 
day’s sail on his yacht—all, save Harley St. Cyr, 
the oldest of the set, a gentleman of thirty or 
more, and generally the leader of every enter- 
prise, but who, y, declared he abominated 
yachting, and was going to remain home and 
nurse his friend. 


St. Cyr was the only one of his six or seven 
Sir Cary 


visitors about whom 1 felt ra ree 
as to introducing him to the ladies. ‘ot that 
St. Cyr was tabooed in the fashionable society 


of London; on the contrary, he was a prime fa- 
vorite there; but he was known to be unscrupu- 
lous in the pursuit of pleasure, and also to obtain 
much of the money with which he was enabled 
to live in the most luxurious manner by winning 
it at cards from ue men, This gentleman 
Sir Caryl had felt some regret in taking to the 
Rookery, but could not avoid it seeing that he 
went there every day with other guests. He had 
apologized privately to Mrs. Faye, saying that 
St. Cyr was not of immaculate character, et 
was a good fellow in his way, who had rather 
forced an intimacy in London and invited him- 
self to Cliff Castle. 

“He is a very great favorite, I assure you, 
Mrs. Faye; and you need not be troubled about 
his getting me into scrapes, for I never gamble, 
and am old enough to be on my guard. Since 
he is my guest I have to bring him here, where 
you are good enough to be civil to him; but, re- 
member, I do not indorse him.” 

This was the understanding which existed 
about Harley St. Cyr. It had seriously vexed 
Sir Caryl, the previous evening, to have this vis- 
itor so attentive to his own little rosebud of a 
sweetheart. Once St. Cyr had taken Cicely out 
on the porch, where they had promenaded for 
some time, talking earnestly together. 

On this wretched morning it annoyed Sir 
Caryl to hear this man, of all others, declare his 
intention of remaining at home. He desired to 
ride over to the Rookery and have an interview, 
alone, with Cicely. He said to himself that he 
would be calm, would be reasonable, be just, be 
generous, but that Cicely must give him’a satis- 
factory explanation of the scene he had witness- 
ed on the beach, or he would fling his troth in 
her face and quit her forever. Not that he ex- 
pected she could clear herself. He had thought 
of many improbable reasons for that rendez- 
vous, but none that would or could account for 
it. That she was like all the rest of them, a flirt 
and a fortune-hunter, he made up his mind. 

When the fellows, with baskets of luncheon 
and wine, were off for the yacht, Sir Caryl said 
rather coldly to St. Cyr that, since he chose not 
to join the expedition, he must make way with 
the day as best he could—to excuse him, as he 
should be compelled to retire to his room. St. 
Cyr _good-naturedly ‘responded that he should 
not find the day dull, begging his host to put 
him to some service. 

‘Let me bathe your head for you in eau de 
Cologne, or go for the doctor, or do something, 
my dear fellow.” 

“Thank you, Harley; there is nothing to be 


So St. Cyr strolled into the smoking-room and 
his host went to his chamber. He could not 
bear his own misery, shut up in that solitude. 
Stealing out to the stables, so as to avoid his 
guest, he ordered a horse and rode, in the burn- 
ing sun, over to the Rookery. The spacious old 
house looked charmingly cool and inviting as he 
rode up the avenue of limes and dismounted. 
Yesterday he had been so happy there! It 
seemed to him that he was laboring with a hide- 
ous nightmare—that presently he would awake 
and find all a dream. A servant approached 
and took his horse; he stepped across the breezy 

jiazza, entered the wide hall, whose doors stood 

nvitingly open, and went on to the door of the 
drawing-room, where he tapped, but received no 
answer. Hearing voices within, he entered 
without further parte: 

The married sister, Lady Graham, sat by one 
of the windows. looking very pretty in her blue 
morning-dress, ‘her white with a 
mass of bright-colored silks. 

“‘ Ah, Sir Caryl,” she cried, gayly, as he enter- 
ed. ‘You are come justin time to hold the 
skeins for me!” 

The new-comer walked over toward her, but 
stepped in the middle of the room, while a sud- 
den, burning flush rushed over his pale face; 
hé had caught sight of St. Cyr just] Cicely 
to the piano in the music-room, which opened 
out of the Fae gear 

“Cicely,” her sister, ‘here is Sir Caryl, 
after all!” 

Cicely turned, and her serious face lighted up 
with such a look of pleasure, as she came quick- 
ly forward, smiling and blushing, to greet her 
lover, that the dark frown of ‘ion smoothed 
itself outa little. But, not entirely. She saw 
there was something wrong,and her mobile coun- 
tenance changed again as she looked up at him 
apprehensively. 

‘You are ill,” she said, tenderly, “St Cyr 
toldme you were! Yet, when Isaw you come 
in, I began to hope it was nothing.” 

is nothing—no at all!—a slight head- 

‘It isnothin thi Z 
ache. I did not know—he did not inform me— 
how he was about to amuse himself. I am no 
Jongte surprised that he refused the pleasure of 
yachting.’ 


He spoke with such cold sarcasm that a chok- 
ing sensation arose in Cicely’s throat as she look- 
at him in rise. He returned her regard 
by a fierce stare into the blushing face. What a 
sweet face it was! Whata pure, girlish face! 
‘With what assumption of innocence she bore his 
scrutiny, keeping her eyes fixed on him with a 
wistful, wondering look! 
“Tam certain you are more ill than you will 
confess,” she said, gently. 


3 


There was a wicked smile on St. Cyr’s lips as 
he came forward. 

“T found it so stupid after you went to your 
room, ar he that I bethought me to pay my re- 
spects to the ladies.” 

So I see.” 

**Could I have done anything better?” 

“*Oh, certainly not! St. Cyr knows how to 
get the most out of a dull day.” 

Harley St. Cyr, laughing in his sleeve, offered 
to hold the silk for Lady Graham while she 
wound it. 


CHAPTER Il. 
A MAN’S ANGER AND A WOMAN’S SCORN. 

“WiLL you come out on the porch, Miss 
Faye!—the air in the house is oppressive.” 

Cicely, wondering more and more at her 
fiancé’s stern looks, walked out with him onto 
the veranda where they paced up and down for 
some minutes in silence, she peering anxiously 
up athim now and then, asking herself if a head- 
ache could make Sir Caryl so gloomy. 

At last he paused as far from the open win- 
dows as the porch would take them, and faced 
her darkly. 

“Cicely, [have something of importance to 
say to you. When I told you, the other night, 
that I loved you, and asked for your heart in 
return, you assured me that I was your first 
and only choice.” 

“Well, Sir Caryl, I really do not like to flat- 
ter you so much, but I told you the truth then,” 
she answered him, playfully, the sweet color 
creeping up to her white forehead even to admit 
as much as that. 

Cicely! Do not trifle with me! For God's 
sake, be serious and candid, if it is in yor to be. 
But, it is not. You are like the rest. Cicely 
Faye, lL accuse you, to your own sweet syes, of 
treachery.” 

‘Treachery !” she dropped his hand w/iich she 
had timidly taken and drew away trom him 
with wide, flashing eyes. 

“‘T was on the cliffs this morning af eight o’- 
elock; I was sitting in our ‘Boffir’e Bower’ 
dreaming happy dreams of you, and [ saw the 
interview which took place on the beach!—saw 
all—the meeting and parting.” 

The indignant eyes drooped before his stern 
ones; a burning blush wrapped bosom, cheeks 
and brow as in a rosy flame, then died away, 
leaving her deadly white. 

“You are silent, Miss Faye.” 

“JT have no explanation to give, Sir Caryl. 
Except this,” she added, locking him straight in 
the eyes, ‘that there was nothing wrong in it- 
self or false to you in that interview. Fcannot 
tell you about it. The secret of another is 
wrapped up in it. Yet I will swear to you, 
dear Caryl, that there was no treachery to you 
in that meeting.” 

“T will give you the benefit of a doubt for the 
present. Answer me this: was that person I 
saw you with a brother, a cousin, or any rela- 
tive of your family which would give him a 

it to your caresses?” 

“No relative at all,” was the slow, unwilling 


er. 

“ And you refuse to account to me for the in- 
timacy between you?” 

“Caryl, cannot you trust me? Have you no 
faith in me, as a woman?—no belief in my 
solemn attestation?” 

“Faith and trust may be strong, but the evi- 
dence of my senses is stronger. I saw you in 
the arms of another man; you will not explain 
to me how such a thing may be sible and 

et you be innocent of evil, and true to me. 
Under such circumstances you cannot become 
my wife.” 

‘Nothing on earth would tempt me to marry 
@ man who could not believe me innocent, on 
my oath, against all appearances. Let me be 
the one to say our engagement is broken, Sir 
Caryl. Let me add, that J did not demand 
from you a sworn certificate that you had never 
made love to, never kissed any other woman! I 
took youas you were. But, that is past!”—her 
voice and lips quivered, she burst into passionate 
tears; but the fire in her proud eyes soon dried 


Sir Caryl was walking about and about like a 
madman. He paused to say: 

TI do not wish to injure youin any way, Miss 
Faye. I shall not reveal the cause of our quar- 
rel. LIleave it to you to make your own expla- 
nations to your family. I have the greatest re- 
spect for your father and mother; I should be 
sorry to wound their feelings. I pray that you 
may be more discreet in future, and so save 
them trouble.” 

‘* You insult me, sir; and I have no redress.” 

“You can goto your father if you wish to 
resent what I say.” 

i was silent, There were reasons why 
she eould not complain of Sir Caryl to her fa- 
ther—the same reasons which forbade her ex- 

laining her conduct to her lover. Her bosom 

eaved with indignation; the grief she would 
otherwise have suffered was for the moment 
swallowed up in resentment. Her companion 
r ded her half-scornfully. 

I will obey your instructions,” he said, 
aopertngly—" ga your parents with our dis- 
agreement, or keep it quiet for the present ” 
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Cicely hesitated. Warring emotions contend- 
ed within her. She felt how much color such a 
decision would lend to his suspicions—that she 
compromised herself in going it—yet she put 
down her pride and said, humbly: 

**T would prefer = to not speak of it for a 
few days, Sir Caryl.” 

He bowed and offered her hisarm. She took 
it, and they returned to the drawing-room toge- 
ther, where he politely found her a seat, and 
then retired from her, and fell to chatting with 
Lady Graham. It would seem as if the wey 
contempt he had for Cicely gave him strengt! 
to play his part. He avowed his headache 
much better, and entered into a sprightly dis- 
cussion of the fashions with the lady. 

Poor Cicely sat for a few moments where he 
had placed her, feeling as if she had been dead 
and buried and was struggling back to a hor- 
rible sense of life in her coffin. With some tact 
he had placed her where she was free from her 
sister’s eye; but St. Cyr, who was turning over 
music at the piano, knew there had been “a 
lover’s quarrel,” ene flattering himself 
that he was the cause of it. 

Still and white as a statue Cicely sat there; 
but when she heard the man who had been her 
lover carelessly chatting as if nothing had oc- 
curred, her indomitable pride came to her res- 
cue; two great roses of richest carmine bloomed 
out in her ashen cheeks, and walking over to the 

iano she sat down before it, and looking up at 
Be. Cyr with brilliant eyes which seemed to 
smile, she asked him what she should sing for 
him, and burst into a gay little love-song. The 
thrill of pain which ran through the warbling 
notes only made her singing the more delicious; 
so that St. Cyr called for another and another 
song, while Sir Caryl, now mute with jealous 
anger, er Pe more and more hopelessly the 
threads of Lady Graham’s embroidery. 

Lady Graham invited the two gentlemen to 
stay to luncheon; they declined, and soon went 
away. Before leaving, Cicely took occasion to 
hastily write a few words ona scrap of paper 
which she slipped into St. Cyr’s hand as she took 
it, in saying good-morning. 

Sir Caryl saw the whole maneuver; but, as he 
said to himself, it could not give him a worse 
opinion of her than he had before, though the 
sight struck to his heart like the blow of a dag- 


ger. 

The two walked back to CJiff Castile, leaving 
Sir Caryl’s horse to be sent for, since St. Cyr 
had come over across the downs on foot. 

His host was not very talkative on the way 
home, a fact which only amused the gentleman, 
who felt certain that jealousy of his superior at- 
tractions had put Sir Caryl in ill-humor. He 
resolved to still further arouse this jealousy; 80, 

oing on a little in advance, he contrived to 
rop the serap of paper he had received from 
Miss Faye. 

The miserable man who followed saw the pa- 
Ror in the path and picked it up. Would it be 

ishonorable to eet it?) He hesitated only an 
instant. He must know what that pure-faced 
girl who had so enchanted him, had to say se- 
cretly to this fast Pesci! gentleman whose ac- 
queinbanice she h © but a few days ago! 

is stealthy glance ran over the paper and then 
he thrust the scrap into his vest-pocket. The 
words ran: 

“Will Harley St. Cyr be on the sands at nine this 
evening?” 

“ Two flirtations on hand in one day! ores 
well, for a girl of seventeen! I will never thi 
of her ” sneered the lover who had dis- 
carded her, and he hastened on to join his visitor, 
to whom he now made himself most agreeable. 

When the guests at Cliff Castle returned from 
their day on the sea, they found a sumptuous 
dinner awaiting their keen appetites, and a 
courtly host who had entirely recovered from 
his morning’s headache, 

“ Are we to make our party-call at Captain 
Faye’s this evening?’ asked one. 

“St. Cyr and I have been over once to-day. 
I believe some of the ladies there have an en- 

ement for this evening,” answered Sir Caryl, 
" then os knew -_ reir ae oa the scray 
t) per n read, an up at 
a pe laughed - # 


naturedly. 

The engagement of Sir Caryl Crossley to Miss 
Cicely Faye was not yetannounced outside of the 
captain’s family j,none of the visitors at Cliff 
Castle were tive about it, although the 
suspected that such would be the result of Sir 
Caryl’s devotion to Miss Faye. 

erefore St. Cyr was not absolutely certain 
that he was playing an ill-part toward his host, 
in strolling away from the rest of the company 
and going down on the beach that evening; but 
he wicpany es eee it to make his act one of 


treachery after 

Sir Caryl, as he ted, missed him from 
the room, where they had all gone after 
dinner, He had resolved not to watch, follow, 
or in any manner interfere with the strange 
whims of Miss Faye. Yet a rope of sand is not 
more easily broken than was hisresolution when 
mp em 

ow his new-formed purposes. ing ou 

of one of the windows of the iliard-room, he 
hurried to the path which led down totheshore. 

The beach, when he reached it, was wearing 


one of its finest aspects. The sea was as still as 
it ever can be; a saffron belt ran around the 
horizon; the planet of love burned and throbbed 
in silver radiance in the midst of that yellow 
ring left by the sunset. The prolonged twilight 
of June had hardly yet e its appearance, 

although it was nine o’clock, An amber ligh 

flooded the air like a softer day. ~ 

Sir Caryl pulled the hat from his fevered 
forehead as he almost ran along the sands beaten 
hard and smooth by the tide. 

He wanted to meet those two together—to 
pass them with a smile of superb contempt—to 
wither that wicked girl under the glance of his 
disdainful eye; and he constantly held down the 
tiger of revenge that stirred in his nature, that 
he might be calm and contemptuous. 

Oh, Cicely Faye, that girl of the pure brow 
and the sweet eyes, was a thing too mean even 
for his contempt. Thank Heaven, he had found 
her out in time! 

Yet, though he walked straight on toward 
that spot on the sands where he seen Cicely 
that morning, he was too late to surprise her at 


the second rendezvous, The jutting rock was © 


between him and that place, when some one 
came walking rapidly toward him from that 
other side of the cliff where he longed to be. 

The man walked, ran a little way, walked and 
ran again in a distracted way which caught the 
attention of the other. 

As the two men approached each other the 
baronet saw that this was St. Cyr, hatless, and 
evidently much agitated. The saffron light on 
his pale face gave it a ghastly look; he was 
shaking; his teeth chattered when he stopped to 
speak to Sir Caryl. 

“Tm not dressed warm enough. The sea-air 
is cold,” he muttered, not looking his friend in 
the eye. “It was so warm in the house, I 
thought I would try the beach. I think I have 
taken a chill.” 

‘Let us run back to the castle, then; and I 
will have something hot prepared tor you, Har- 


ley. 

They hastened back home together. 

“ Let me go to my room,” pleaded St. Cyr; “I 
don’t feel like meeting the fellows.” 

“Very well. I will send up the butler with a 
hot Pench; and come up pretty soon, myself, to 
see how you are getting on.” 

The servant took up the punch; but when the 
master knocked at his guest’s door a little later. 
there was no response, and not knowing what 
condition Harley might be in, he entered the 
room without ceremony. St. Cyr was not in it. 
He looked about; then sat down by the dressing- 
table, on which a couple of candles were burn- 


ing 

“He will return soon, I suppose; I will wait 
for him.” 

Then his glance, roving over the table, rested 
on a note addressed to himself, which he hastily 
opened to read: 

“Tam called to London very suddenly. Thought, 
by running, I might reach the 10 o’clock train. Please 
send luggage to my rooms there, and excuse hasty 

leparture, Friend ill. 


“ Yours, as ever, 
“* HARLEY.” 
This was written with a shaking hand, evi- 
dently, for the reader could hardly make out the 
brief scrawl. , 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE BEGINNING OF A TRAGEDY, 

Iva certain Cathedral-town some thirty miles 
back from the sea in the same county with Cliff 
Castle and the Rookery, inclosed im high brick 
walls which ran around an entire square, and 
over the cap of which branched the trees and 
tall shrubs within, stood a large, old-fashioned 
building, three stories in hight, with plenti- 
ful windows. A semicircular device over the 
arched doorway bore the legend, in gilt ona 
blue ground: “ Miss Wooxrson’s FINISHING 
ScHOOL FoR Youne Lapres.” If it had been a 

rison, instead of a school, the place would 
lard ly have been made more secure. There 
were x eee along the top of the walls about the 
grounds; the imposing front Sark 8 was 
closed with a solid gate always locked, except 
at the moment when the portress in the little 
lodge near by answered the ring of the bell and 
admitted visitor or supplies. There was a 
smaller gate, or rather door, in the rear wall, to 
which only two trusted servants had keys be- 
sides Miss ‘Woolson’s own self. 

But the grounds within the inclosure were 
ample and pleasant, with broad walks for exer- 
cise, and benches under the stately trees, also a 
few flower-beds kept in order by the kitchen- 
gardener. All the flowers that could have been 
crowded into that square would not have made 
itso bright as the presence of the throngs of 
pretty young crea who fluttered there, 
Sweet as pinks and roses, restless and gay as 
butterflies, impatiently biding their time Of im- 
prisonment, Jonging to sp the wings of ex- 
ie ag oot and try their powers in that wonder- 

bewitching world that lay outside, Ah! 
when they were done with French verbs and 
five-finger exercises, with deportment, and that 
Grand Galop de Concert, and painting flowers 
ced life, what fine times they were going to 
ve 


re os 


Life, beyond that tedious period, was a beau- 
tiful, intoxicating whirl of gayety—of dressing, 
of dancing, of being admired and receiving of- 
fers! Even the plain ones and the poor genteel 
ones had their dreams; while the rich and beau- 
tiful, who were flattered even in school, allowed 
their fancy to run riot in the golden fields of 
the future. 

Of all the young ladies in the school perhaps 
Cicely Faye was the most general favorite. 
Her father was not so wealthy as some, yet he 
was far from poor; her mother belonged to a 
distinguished family; there were lords and la- 
dies on both sides; and Cicely was sweet, lovely, 

enerous, ingenuous—a warm-hearted, beauti- 
fal girl, with whom even the envious could not 
find fault. Miss Woolson was proud of her; 
her schoolmates adored her. Especially was she 
idolized by Dolores Leon, the great heiress of 
the school, daughter of the great West Indian 
merchant whose house-of-business was one of the 
heaviest in all London. 

Dolores was a high-tempered, imperious, pas- 
sionate creature, giving the teachers and the 
dignified head of the establishment worlds of 
trouble; but to Cicely she was ones humbly 
devoted, taking her advice even when it was 
bitter as gall to her haughty disobedience. The 
two girls roomed together. They walked to- 
gether during those afternoon des when the 

oung ladies marched, two and two, for half an 

our, i! Lg down the dully-respectable street 
of the fine old Cathedral-town on which the Fin- 
ishing School was located. Miss Woolson liked 
to have this pair head the charming procession, 
since their style and beauty were supposed to 
redound to her credit. 

And, indeed, it would have been hard to find 
two handsomer girls in the whole United King- 
dom. Dolores had great black brilliant eyes, a 
rich olive complexion, a splendid bloom and a 
graceful carriage; her friend was fair as a jas- 
mine-flower, with soft hazel eyes and sunny 
brown hair. : 

Could the poor sub-teacher who led and guid- 
ed the fair company help it if, on this particu- 
lar autumn—the last before that May on which 
Cicely left school—a certain fine-looking, well- 
dressed gentleman made it his business to stand 
on a corner of the street while the students 
marched by, boldly looking his admiration of 
the two who walked composedly behind her? 

No! she certainly could not! Her witherin 
glance of scorn, her scowl of indignation, pass 
unheeded. He was indifferent to her displea- 
sure. Day after day he carried on_ this one- 
sided flirtation with her charge. Sometimes 
he would contrive to meet and pass the 
dimpling procession, twice or thrice in a single 
promenade, ‘ 

As the lady remarked, in commenting on his 
conduct to her pupils, such a man must have 
little to do—mus an idler, an aimless, silly 
being, to thus trifle away his time! 

© was he? Miss Woolson, to whom his be- 
havior was reported, ascertained that he 
was a Londoner, stopping in the vicinity for a 
few weeks of the autumn, that hisname was St. 
Cyr, that his profession was the pursuit of plea- 
sure, that he was a man of fashion and leisure— 
in short, a very dangerous person! 

So it came about that the daily afternoon 
walk was resigned—being the only way to 
shake off this impertinent fellow—that the 
spirits of the fair pupils suffered in consequence, 
except those of the two belles, who gained in 
bloom and had brighter eyes than ever! 

‘“‘He has done no harm with his beau yeuw, 
after all,” thought Miss Woolson, observing the 


high spirits of Misses Faye and Leon. ‘“‘I won- 
der wh ich one of the two it was he tried to at- 
tract? 


Alas! comedies and ies have been play- 
ed in boarding-schools before and since, nor the 
vigilant head any the wiser until the dénoue- 
ment came! 2 

The weeks flitted on, bringing the Christmas 
vacation. Cicely wrote home, obtaining per- 
mission to accept her friend’s invitation to spend 
the holidays with her, in her father’s London 
home. Dolores was wild with delight at being 
able to take Cicely with her. Neither of 


them = anythi more than stolen 
glances at the gay worl 


as they were still 
school-girls—stolen glances, such as they could 
gain from visits to the o and drives in the 
park; and there were shops and ple and 
amusement enough in the great city for two un- 
aophintioatos oung girls, 

‘or one of the two there was happiness, there 
was heaven in London—for St. Cyr was there! 
He had told her, by means of surreptitious 
notes, conveyed to her by a traitorous servant, 
heavily bribed, where he would meet them when 
they came to town; in what promenades he 
would be found—what theaters he would attend 
—what nights he would give to o ‘what pic- 
ture- es, on certain mo: he would 


And so the secret acquaintance was improved; 
so a fond, foolish, ignorant, innocent girl was 
led on; until, a day or two before the olidays 
expired, one of the two girls went out alone one 
morning—leaving the other engrossed with the 
dressmaker uj irs—went out from friends 
and security without one dismal foreboding— 


ren 
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hurried to the next street-corner, flushed as she 
looked for the person awaiting her there, allow- 
ed him to place her in the ready carriage, was 
driven to an obscure church, in a distant part of 
the city, was led into its chilly gloom and up to 
the altar, where a few hastilyzmumbled words 
from the lips of a young manina gown, the pres- 
sure of a ring on her finger, the signing of a 
name ina great book by her poor little tremb- 
ling hand changed her from a gay and thought- 
less girl into the wife of Harley St. Cyr! 

No sooner married than parted, for that day. 
The carriage took her back over the long io 
while the man she adored, for whom she wou fil 
have done anything, went off in a different 
direction—for the marriage was to be kept a pro- 
found secret for the present. 

Pale, frightened, chilled, now that he was no 
longer by har side to thrill her with tender pro- 
mises, the poor, foolish young wife went back to 
her friends and took her seat at the luncheon- 
table without one of them suspecting that she 
had been out of the house, 

The next day but one the friends returned to 
school. They were followed not long after; but 
St. Cyr no longer showed himself on the street 
when the lovely procession marched out for its 
day’s exercise. He was discretion itself. He 
was in the town on business for himself. He 
took no interest in the ladies; he was a confirmed 
bachelor. 

But, the poor old woman who kept the gate 
which shut out the Finishing School from the 
world, was filling a cracked teapot with the 
rich bribes which passed into her hands from a 
certain visitor who was admitted to her lodge 
frequently, and there had stolen interviews with 
the one pupil in whom he was most interest- 


“Poor young things!” said this good old wo- 
man to herself. ‘Since they’re married safe 
and sound, ’twould be a pity to keep ’em apart. 
*Tain’t my fault they got married clandestin- 
ately; twas done afore] were told! I’m minded 
to let ’em see each other allIcan. [If it gits 
found out on me, why, I’m tired of the f ore 
anyways, an’ they’ve promised to provide for 


me as long as I live. My, my! what a sweet, 
retty en she gave me, las’ week! "Twill 
ast till ’'m buried in it.” 


So the hidden undercurrent of affairs ran on, 
until, early in March, the whole school was sur- 
prised, and Cicely shocked and distressed, by 
news which came to Dolores to the effect that 
her father had failed, through the pressure of 
the unprecedented hard times and the failure of 
other firms indebted to him—had ‘burst all to 
pieces,” as the papers said, and wanted his 
daughter to come home immediately, to go with 
him to the West Indies, whither he was obliged 
to hasten, to try to save something out of the 
wreck of his business there. 

Poor, proud, passionate Dolores was torn, al- 
most in convulsions, from the neck of her sob- 
bing friend, and carried away to the train, after 
only half a day spent in packing; and Cicely 
eg was left alone, feeling as if a thunderbolt 
had fallen at her ean 

All the pupils dec to each other, confi- 
dentially, that Cicely did not appear like the 
same girl after Dolores Leon went away. For 
their parts, they were not so sorry to with 
that high-tempered young lady; but Cicely took 
it strangely to heart. Cicely had her room all to 
herself after that, and made a confidant of no 
one. 

Even after she went home to the Rookery— 
that charming old place which now belonged to 
her father, and which the whole family thought 
the dearest old house that ever was—Cicely did 
not look well or act natural. 

Gradually, however, this melancholy, which 
hung as softly about her sparkling young beau- 
ty, as the morning mist about an opening rose, 
woreaway in the sunlight of June. There were 

ay guests coming and going all the time at the 
kery—several pleasant neighbors—and above 
all, Cliff Castle, with its young and agreeable 
owner, who was not long in showing Cicely 
Faye that he looked upon her with an aoa 
interest. How rapidly this admiration h 
deepened into a strong love, we know; it sur- 
cee no one so much as Sir Caryl, himself—Sir 

‘aryl, the skeptic, the trifler, who for years had 
laughed at other men! Sir Caryl, the on- 
ate, the jealous, who, now that he had chosen 
the “queen rose of the rosebud garden,” 
would fain prevent other eyes from even covet- 
ing the sweet prize. Sir Caryl, the proud, the 
fastidious, who had so soon to come upon proofs 
of shameful perfidy. 

Oo es sleep came to the eyes of the bar- 
onet the night of the abrupt departure of his 

est, St. Cyr. He could not believe that Harley 

ad received a telegram—none of the servants 
knew of the arrival of any message—and it 
would have been strange for one to have gone to 
the beach, where St, Cyr had gone very pri- 
vately, No! something had occurred during 
that Interview to which he had been invited by 
Cicely Faye. The man had looked distraught 
beyond description when the baronet encoun- 
tered him on the sands. 

Had Cicely been fooling St. Cyr as she had 
fooled him? Had those velvet lips, those win- 
ning eyes been used to draw another heart to 
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its ruin? Was St. Cyr in love with Cicely?—he, 
the scoffer at women, the gambler? Had Cicely 
led him on, and then jilted him? 

‘She is capable of it!” the baronet said to him- 
self, bitterly. ‘“‘Ought I not to have known 
that the sweetest lips are ever the falsest—the 
most heavenly eyes the most perfidious—the 
purest-seeming girl, with the smile of a child, 
the wickedest?) Ay, I did knowit! But Cicely, 
Cicely Faye, you lured me to doubt my own 
knowledge!—you completely befooled me! 

*“Well, I have had enough of it! No more 
dreams of a dear and pure and lovely wife for 
me! Cliff Castle shall never echo to the thrill- 
ing music of my wife’s voice. I will close up 
the grand old hall, and betake myself to roam- 
ing the world again. And, another thing, 
Cicely Faye! You have destroyedin me the re- 
spect and devotion to your sex which my mo- 
ther taught me! No mercy will I have now up- 
on an i bat If you throw yourselves in my 
way I shall not spare you!” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BLOOM OF ANOTHER ROSE, 

THE Fayes, all but poor Cicely, wondered a lit- 
tle why Sir Caryl had not spent the precedin 
evening atthe Rookery. TAdy Graham guesse 
there had been a lovers’ quarrel by Cicely’s pale 
and troubled looks; but that it would prove any- 
thing serious she did not apprehend, until after 
Captain Faye received a note from Cliff Castile, 
which he did before luncheon of that day. 

Opening it, he read, with immeasurable sur- 
prise: 

“ Otrrr Castie, Wednesday, June 27th. 
“To Caprain W. F. Fave: 

* My Dear Str: My relations to ween daughter 
Cicely are broken off, at her desire. For particulars 
you will please go to the lady. My feelings toward 
you and your family are of the most friendly char- 
acter, and I Ran tees ours will remain so to- 
ward me. [leave this part of England to-morrow. 
Harley St. Cyr left my house last night, for London, 

* With the highest esteem I remain, 
“Very truly ours, 
*OARYL CROSSLEY.” 


Captain Fay, who, though a very indulgent 
parent, had the high temper with which officers 
who have served in India usually return, sent 
for his daughter after reading this formal note. 

She came in, pale as death, unable to look him 
in the face. 

‘* Read that, Miss Cicely.” 

She took the note in her trembling hand and 
glanced over it. 

“Ts that all fair and square, my girl? If itis 
not, Lam still young enough to give the scoun- 
drel a horsewhipping.” 

“Tt is all fair, papa. Sir Caryl and I came 
to the conclusion that we could not be happy 
together—that thate—Wae- act = thonch peepee 
of temper—which we—had not sufficiently con- 
sidered. Thatis all.” 

“ All! By George, miss, I should say it was 
enough! ‘You lose the chance of making one of 
the best marriages in England!” 

Poor Cicely burst into tears. For reasons of 
her own she could not complain to her father of 
the cruel and rude treatment she had experienc- 
ed at the hands of her lover. There were mat- 
ters she must hide from everybody, though her 
very soul had been stung by the taunts of the 
baronet, 

“T tell you, girl, you have thrown away a 
glorious good chance!” 

Still the weeping girl sobbed on. 

‘You will never have such another, 
not know what is best for you. And_ pray. 
what do we care if Mr. St. Cyr has left Clift 
Castle? Why does he mention St. Cyr? There 
is nothing between you, Cicely, and that penni- 
less, immoral gamester, I trust?” 

** Nothing aft all,” cried the poor girl, shiver- 


You do 


ing. 

That is well for you! Understand me! I 
would rather see youin your coffin than have 
you have anything to do with St. Cyr. He is 

ad—bad. Heis poor, too, Come now, Cicely, 
if this is only a quarrel, a bit of jealousy, or 
temper, no matter whose fault it was at first. 
had ‘ou not better make it up, before Sir Caryl 
is off? 

“Never!” cried Cicely, for the first time look- 
ing her father full in the face. ‘‘Never! He 
has offended me—hurt my pride. He is full of 
suspicion as well as jealousy. No, papa, I give 
him up. Donotscold me! All your girls are 
gone but [—let me stay at home with you and 
mamma and keep you company. ou will 
need some one, and I shall not ever care to 
marry.” 

**Pooh, pooh! Care tomarry! All girls care 
tomarry. Itis very well for you to talk now, 
when you are only seventeen. Wait until you 
are twenty-five and see what you will say! 
Care to marry! I dare say you will care to 
settled in life before your mamma and I are 
gone, or what would you do then? I’m very 
sorry you have quarreled with Sir Caryl. He 
is a most excellent young man; and to see you 
lady of Cliff Castle would almost have satis- 
fied my ambition for you. Make it up, 
puss, make it up, or I shall be seriously angry 
with you.” 

“Tf never can be made up,” thought Cicely. 

“And now go, take the note to your mamma, 


ox 


You have succeeded in getting us all in a fine 
worr fas : 

‘orgive me, papa,” was all poor Cicely 
could say, while two great tears rolled down 
her velvet cheeks. 

She took the note to her mother. 

“ You are not so anxious to be rid of me as to 
scold me, dear mamma,” she said with quiver- 
ing lips. 

‘Tell me all about it, child,” was Mrs. Faye’s 
answer. 

But Cicely could not tell the reasons of this 
trouble. She could only sob that Sir Caryl was 
not so very much to blame—that she had deeply 
offended him—that no one was to blame. 

Mrs. Faye, like the captain, believing the 
difficulty would best settle itself if left alone, 
said some soothing words to her daughter, who 
then went to her room and shut herself up for 
the remainder of the day. 

That the quarrel was serious soon became evi- 
dent tothe Fayes, for Sir Caryl Crossley got rid 
of his guests in some way, and left Cliff Castle in 
a day or two, without coming over to say good- 
by to his friends at the Rookery. 

Pride is a passion sometimes even stronger 
than love. If, after the first day, Cicely suffer- 
ed, she gave few signs of it. The house was full 
of company, whom she delighted by her wit 
and gayety. Never had the lovely eyes such a 
fire and kle—never the sweet lips such mu- 
sical laughter, 

If Sir Caryl could have seen her, with a bril- 
liant color on her cheeks and a dazzling light in 
her dark eyes, he could not have thought worse 
of her heartlessness and deceit than he did; for 
it chanced that the first stop that he made in his 
wanderings after leaving Cliff Castle; was in 
that_very Cathedral-town where stood Miss 
Woolson’s Finishing School; and there, from 
the mouth of a friend with whom he tarried for 
aday, what gossip should he hear but the story 
of Harley St. Cyr’s haunting the place to flirt 
with the girls of the school, and how scandal 
had it that he had succeeded in getting up an 
affair with one of the prettiest of the pu ils! 

“No one believes that St. Cyr shold have 
wasted his time in making love to a_school-girl 
without some ulterior object,” ran on the 
friend. ‘It is whispered that he was after the 
immense fortune of Leon, whose daughter 
Dolores was at the school. If so, he was nicely 
befooled, since, as I dare say you remember. 
Leon went all to pieces early last spring and 
took Miss Dolores out of school.” 

“Tt was not Miss Leon he was after,” thought 
Sir Caryl, moodily. ‘Was ever such guile 
vailed by a face of such heavenly innocence? 
How well I remember that day I took St. Cyr 
to the Rookery. I had doubts about taking him 
there, because, as I knew, his morals were not 
irreproachable. But I need not have been so 
careful, Why, when I introduced him to her 
she received him as an utter stranger! Such 

wers' of dissimulation betray long practice! 

ow, ea Eaves since you, whom I deemed 
purest and best of all young creatures, are such 
a traitor, such a hypocrite—for a girl who will 
deceive teachers, parents and lover, must be an 
adept in deception—I swear that I never again 
will have faith in one of you!—never have pity 
on one I may see going blindly astray,—never 
have mercy on one who throws herself in m 
way! I longed to be a good man—to settle 
down to a quiet, happy home-life; but you have 
changed all, with your fair, false face, Miss 
Cicely Faye! If a child-seraph should fly down 
into my arms out of the azure skies I would not 
pin any faith to her. IT have nothing before me 
now, but to get such poor pleasure as I may out 
of life.” 

All these sayage thoughts ran through his 
mind while his friend was still chattering away 
to him about St. C The very depth of this 
new love which ed his soul now turned 
to bitter waters, brackish as the still pools of 
the Dead Sea. 

It seemed to him providential that he had 
thus stumbled upon confirmato: proof of 
Cicely’s falsity. He left his friend’s house the 
following day and went. straight to London, 
where the season of fashionable dissipation was 
not yet over. Taking up his qhariens ata West 
End hotel, he did not remain there long, for an 
uncle of his, resident on one of the fine streets 
in the vicinity of Kensington Gardens, insisted 
on the baronet’s having a couple of rooms in his 
house and making himself entirely at home 
there. Whenever Sir Caryl was in London he 
was much sought after; for what bachelor, 
young, good-looking, rich, with a_ title, can 
escape the persevering attentions of the fashion- 
able mob? e young married ladies desire him, 
to give éclat to their, entertainments; the ma- 
trons to introduce their accomplished daughters, 
all armed for the siege. 

His uncle, Sir John Crossley, had a daughter, 
Lucy, his only child. Her mother had died in 
her infancy and the baronet had never again 
married. To say that this daughter was the 
idol, the star, the jewel, the perfect blossom of 
Sir John’s heart, would scarcely put the truth 
too strongly. She had been presented to Her 
Majesty, and was now in the full tide of her 
first London season. 

Yet, curiously enough, when Sir Caryl ac- 


cepted his uncle’s invitation to make his house 
his home for the few weeks before Sir John set 
off for a month on the Continent, he had forgot- 
ten all about his cousin Lucy. e had scarcely 
seen the girl since she was a little child; for the 
simple reason that Lucy had been educated in a 
French convent, and had seldom been at home 
when Sir Caryl wasin town. He had seen her last 
when she was fourteen; met her twice or thrice 
at her father’s dinner-table—a shy, silent, thin, 
tall girl, to whom his natural courtesy made 
him kindly attentive, but who made no impres- 
sion at all upon him. 

The first day of his visit to his uncle’s he ar- 
rived just in time to dress for dinner. Sir John 
had not come in. His toilet completed, Sir 
Caryl sauntered down to the drawing-room, 
which, in the soft golden light of the July sun- 
set, Was Pore than most London drawing- 
rooms. The windows at the rear of the long 
apartment opened upon a balcony crowded with 
flowers at their fullest bloom, As he walked in 
that direction, attracted by the glow and bril- 
lianey of color, a sweet incense of roses, car- 
nations, orange-blossoms and jasmine was waft- 
ed toward him, making him for the moment 
sick at heart, for*they recalled to him with 
strange vividness the perfumed veranda at the 
Rookery which he h paced with Cicely Faye 
when he “told his love.” 

He paused in the center of the room, drawin 
his breath with a gasp and pressing his hea: 
with his hand. 

“* Are you ill, cousin Caryl?” asked a low, rich 
voice, 

Some one arose from a sofa and came toward 
him, holding out her hand, with a look of shy 
pleasure on her beautiful face. 

Was this his cousin Lucy?—this tall, elegant 
girl, with the thick an hair, the dark-blue eyes. 
the face delicate and bloomy, the figure slim and 
shapely? He was s ised. 

“T am afraid I should not have recogniz 
you, Lucy, had T met you anywhere but here.” 

“T should have known you anywhere,” she 
said, smiling. ‘‘ You made a lasting impression 
cousin Caryl, by your devotion to me when 
was a bashful school-girl. You do not answer 
me, if you are ill,” and she looked up at him 
with sweet solicitude in the truthful, lovely blue 


eyes. 

“TH? not at all. I think I had a stitch in my 
side. Ifso, I have forgotten it already,” he an- 
swered, recovering his color. 

Cynical as was Caryl’s mood—bitter as was 
his distrust of women—he could not deny to 
himself that Lucy was a lovely creature, with 
an air of irresistible frankness and sweetness. 
She allowed him to see that she was pleased with 
him and had remembered him well. 

Indeed, she assured him, with a bright smile, 
that he had remained in her memory only to be 
embellished with all the virtues and S 
See made up her ideal of what a man should 


‘Tn my mind’s eye, you have taken the shape 
of an Admirable Crichton,” she confessed to him 
laughingly. ‘‘Whenever I heard of a brave 
d or read of a manly action, or dreamed of 
a noble ideal, [said to myself: ‘ My cousin Caryl 
is like that!’"—and all because you won my gra- 
titude by being good to me when I was shy and 
awkward.” 

““You were never so“mistaken, then, about a 
person in your life. I am mean, revengeful 
suspicious, jealous, selfish—a woman-hater an 
everything else that is unlovely.” 

nis darkened as he drew the picture of 


self. 

‘*T will never believe such base self-slander. 
Ah! I dare he forget that little beggar- 
child you risked your life to save from being 
crushed under somebody’s carriage-wheels?— 
you had your foot badly hurt in doing it—that 
was when I was home last—very mean and self- 
ish of you, indeed!” 

“Thad forgotten it; and I have degenerated 
since those days. Cousin Lucy, beware of me! 
Do not think well of me. Do not even respect 
me. Lam ugly, hard-hearted, savage.” 

For all answer she reached out one of her small 
hands, soft as satin and white as the leaf of a 
ae and just touched his with it. 

e was her cousin, much older than she—Lu 
was sixteen—and she looked up to him with af- 
fectionate esteem. 

What she had said about making him her 
beau-ideal was true. Since he won her 
fond, faithful allegiance by his respectful atten- 
tions when no one else notieed her, she had be- 
lieved him one of the most wonderful of men. 
Her ardent imagination had invested him with 
every ing quality. Now that she came to 
see him again, when she herself commanded the 
flattery and devotion of dozens of other men, 
her previous admiration cast a glamour over 
him, so that she could see no fault in him, He 
was handsome, gallant, faultless, She had all 
the confidence in him that she had in her father. 
Was he not her cousin?—and the poor child had 
never been blessed with mother, sister or bro- 
ther. 

Of a warm, vetoes” nature which put forth its 
tendrils to cling toall about it, it was not stra: 
that Lucy at once turned to her cousin—that she 
was proud of him—fond of him, 
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‘‘Tam so glad you are going to stay with us 
until we go to Germany! I wish you would 
make your plans to accompany us there.” 

“T have no plans at present. In September, 
early, I think I shall go to Scotland for the 
shooting.” 

“Yes, but we start for the Spas the first 
week in August. We will return to England 
early in September. Why go to Scotland for 
shooting when there is plenty on papa’s estates? 
Papa is going up to Windermere this autumn; 
and he would be glad to have you with him. He 
has already asked a dozen friends.” 

“Thank you; you and uncle are sufficiently 
hospitable. There is time enough to make 
plans, It really matters little to me where I 
go.’ 
His face settled down into the grave, hard 
look which it had lately taken on. Lucy, facing 
him on the sofa, regarded him a little anxious- 
ly. She wanted him to be as ha’ py as he de- 
served, yet he did not look cheerful. <A soft pity 
dawned in her azure eyes. 

“T am sure you are not well, cousin Caryl.” 
“Oh, yes, Lam. There is nothing the matter 
with me except hatefulness.” 

““You cannot make me believe that.” 

The low rays of the setting summer sun struck 
over the mass of red, pink, white flowers on the 
balcony and illuminated Lucy’s hair so that it 
glittered like threads of spun gold. Cary] look- 
ed at her critically, and as coolly as if he were 
examining one of the blossoms at the window. 
He admired the fine texture of her fair skin, her 
low, smooth forehead, the length of her eye- 
lashes, the soft bloom which just faintly colored 
her oval cheeks, the short upper lip, deliciously 
curved; he admired her slim, full figure, and 


the ease with which she wore a very elegant 
dress of white-silk tissue, set off by rose-colored 
sprays of delicate blossoms and ey jewels. 

She was a gentile-looking girl, lovely as moon- 
light. Perhaps she was more strictly beautiful 
than Cicely Faye; but there would always be 
times and occasions when Cicely would wear a 
more splendid charm; for there was a fire in 
Cicely’s eyes and a firmness of the delicate fea- 
tures telling of that passionate nature which 
wakes its owner to periods of magnificent ex- 

ression. Mentally, Caryl was comparing them. 
Hie thought of Cicely every moment of his wak- 
ing hours—thought of her with scorn, with an- 
ger, with contempt, yet, also, with love—for it 
was because he could not cease loving her at 
will, that he was so an with her. 
He dreaded the possibility of meeting St. 
rin the streets of London; he was afraid he 
might strike him in the face; as he said to him- 
self, with a sullen laugh, ‘‘he did not care to dis- 
figure Cicely’s lover, nor to let it appear that he 
eared enough for him to chastise him.” Now, 
sitting by his cousin, he said to her, suddenly: 
“Do you know Harley St. Cyr?’ 
“Thave seen him, but Ido not like him. I 
think I heard a lady say, yesterday, that he had 
gone to the Continent,” 

“He is afraid of me,” thought Sir Caryl. ‘‘He 
has seen my arrival announced, and takes him- 
self out of my way.” 

He was mistaken there; St. or was taking 
himself out of somebody’s way, that is certain— 
but not the baronet’s. 

“Ts he a friend of yours?’ asked Lucy. 


“Hardly; yet he was my guest but a short 
time ago. St. Cyr is not the sort of man to 
please me. He is very unprincipled, but that, 1 
resume, is the reason he is so popular with the 
es. 
“You cannot make me angry, cousin Caryl. 
I know I do not like bad men, and that is 
enough. What does St. Cyr do that is bad?” 
‘He wins a great deal of money from young 
a mts Caryl, half smiling at the girl’s 

mplicity. 

There certainly was a great charm about this 
confiding young cousin. 
‘* She is al: y in loye with me,” thought the 
man who watched her; “she is going to be more 
so. Isee she has madeup hermind toit. Very 
well. Here is my opportunity for revenge on 
her sex. I shall breathe no word of love to her; 
but, if she chooses to waste the first freshness of 
her warm heart on me, why, I shall allow her 
to do as she pleases. She will not love me seri- 
ously enough to hurther. Women are incapable 
of a real ion. Let her amuse herself, try- 
ing her hand on me. I shall enjoy the little 
drama, with so pretty an actress. 


| March, the unexpected brilliancy of 


““T will tell her First Love is a fraud,a weakling 
Ae 

ed wi jut 10s un- 
sanctified marth.” ~ 
And he smiled bitterly at the prospect of 
breaking his cousin’s heart! 


CHAPTER VI. 

A SCHOOL-GIRL’S TRAGEDY, 
FERDINAND LEON took his startled and ko 
ing ee away with him on the ocean, His 
visit to Porto Rico, whither he was bound, was 
not, perhaps, so much for the p of getti 
what he could out of his pro there, as 
was to escape for eee rom the embarrass- 
ment, the deep mortification and the dangerous 
his failure—a failure which had 
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excitement o 


happened from no want of prudence or honor 
on his part. It may be that the sea voyage 
saved him from insanity or paralysis. 

It was a sore trial to his young daughter. 
That she was so dazed, so pale, so quiet, with 
such a strange look of woe hidden in the depths 
of those ae. black eyes, was to him suggestive 
only of the severity of that. blow which he felt 
so keenly—the loss of that magnificent fortune 
which had made him more sought after and 
honored than many a man with a title to his! 
name. Leon had the true blood of a Spanis 
gentleman; he was fiery but ceremonious, proud 
as Lucifer, punctilious, with high ideas of per- 
sonal honor. 

His only son, who was to have been heir to a 
peeey ortune, had died at fourteen. Now, 

or the first time, his father was somewhat 

reconciled to the lad’s loss. But, he had never 
been very affectionate in his manner with Do- 
lores. He was too stately—too sorry that she 
was not a boy; and now, when she was home- 
sick, grieving over the parting from all, save him, 
that she held dear, she could not fling herself 
into his arms to sob out the grief which was half- 
killing her. 

Sometimes, as she sat languidly on deck, 
drooping like a gathered flower, she would turn 
her passionate Nes upon him with an imploring 
expression, as if inviting him to persuade her to 
closer confidence; but the ruined merchant was 
thinking more of business than of his daughter ; 
and so, through all the weary voyage, she got 
no nearer to him, 

The British steamer which bore them across 
the sea took them straight into the port of St. 
John, the capital of Porto Rico; and there, when 
her melancholy eyes first fell on the fair summer- 
land—for it had been wintry weather when they 
left England—Dolores brightened up for a few 
moments. 

The scarlet threads showed in the velvet tex- 
ture of her olive cheeks, her eyes shone with a 
diamond _ luster, she was again the handsome, 
brilliant Dolores, who drew the looks of stran- 
gers to her rare tropical beauty as the magnolia 

aws bees. 

As she came on deck, eager to gain the shore 
some one crossed the plank from the wharf, and 
approached Mr. Leon: 

“Have I the pleasure of addressing Sefior 
Leon?’ 

“You have. May I ask who you are?” 

“T am Martin Marshall, son of your er 
here. My father is expecting you and has sent - 
me to beg of you to do him the honor to come 
directly to his house, and to make it your Rene 
while you remain at St. John.” 

“Ten thousand thanks. Does your father 
know that pip enehies is with me?” 

“You wrote that you expected to bring her. 
He will be aan more pleased. I have a sis- 
ter who will delighted, Sefior Leon, to do 
what she can for Miss Leon.” 

He glanced at the beautiful stranger as he 
spoke, bowing low when Ferdinand Leon pre- 
sented her to him. The liquid fire of those won- 
derful eyes pierced to his heart; and Delores, 
worn-out, homesick, condescended to be.inter- 
ested in the bright, energetic, fine - looking 
young fellow, and to smile upon him in return 

or his assiduous attentions. 

Mr. Marshall, senior, was a citizen of the 
United States, who had invested his money in 
coffee and sugar speculations, in company with 
Mr. Leon. He had nothing to do with m’s 
London failure, nor did it affect him more 
deeply than the loss of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The house in Porto Rico remained firm 
after meeting its share of liabilities. 

A carriage-drive of some miles through the 
soft sunset air brought the visitors in sight of a 
place so beautiful that it would seem Paradise 
could scarce be fairer. Leaving England in 
@ sum- 
mer scene was deeply impressed upon the 
senses of the weary young Dolores. She cl 
her hands together in wordless ecstasy, her large 
eyes burned with passionate delight, she leaned 
forward eagerly, as the carri approached, 
through a long avenue of ma cent flowering 
trees, a low, large house fairly nested in bloom 
of the most dazzling colors. Then and there, 
Martin Marshall, watching her as bc as 
she the tropic scene, resolved, if he could, to 
win this oe) opiate young lady to remain al- 
ways with them. Her vivid, passionate beauty 
appealed to his calmer nature with all the pow- 
er of opposites. Before he lifted her from the 
carriage onto the long porch where his pretty 
sister stood ready to welcome her, his fren | 

' 


was fixed to win Dolores Leon for his wife. 

As for Dolores, with the fiery blood of the 
South flowing in her veins, she had never be- 
fore made the acquaintance of a tropical clime. 
She had shivered through life in England; and 
now that the warmth and glory and rich color- 
ing of a southern island ‘burst upon her senses, 
she felb_as if, for the first time, she were at 
home. For all this she had longed; of all this 
she had dreamed. 

Yet—a cold chill pierced to her heart, before 
the soft hand of ith Marshall had fallen on 
her own—a chill as of death and d ‘ 
What had she to do with this beautiful world? 

Her lot was appointed—her destiny chosen. 
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With wicked, unpardonable rashness, she had 
reached out to grasp the toy, happiness, as an 
infant clamors for the forbidden bauble, and 
now—what? 

She turned white; the eold sweat stood in 
beads on her forehead. q 
“ You are ill,” exclaimed, Edith, compassion< 


ately. 
= Xx little—dizzy, from coming off the water.” 
They led her in and pare her a glass, of wine. 
Before bedtime she felt quite at home in that 
friendly house. She admired Hdith, and liked 


‘. Mr. Marshall; as to his son, she. shrunk and 


quivered all over when she recalled the impres- 
sion which she saw she had made on him. 

Mr. Leon’s stay in Porto Rico was to be 
limited toa month. Three weeks. of this had 
glidedly swiftly away, when Martin; one morn- 
ing, sought an interview, with him, as he was 
walking up and down a shady alley of the 
flower-garden, smoking his cigar. 

Mr. Leon knew what the young man had to 
say, before he began his rather tremulous 
speech, and encouraged him with a kind smile: 

‘*Senor Leon, I have become deeply attached 
to your daughter.” 

“Ts that so? You know Dolores is no longer 
the heiress she once was.” 

“Very true; but that is my great gain, as I 
look upon it, Were she still the great heiress I 
should not venture to approach her. As it is, 
all that [have I long to place at her feet. Iam 
far from poor, though not rich, according to 
your magnificent standard, perhaps. When I 
came of age, a year ago, I was put in posses- 
sion of £50,000, willed to me by an uncle who 
died, unmarried, several years before. This 
sum, with what my father will be able. to give 
me, assures me independence.” 

“T have no fault to find with your prospects, 
Mr. Marshall; neither, with your morals or 
character in any way. I have taken a liking to 
you. ‘You will meet with no opposition on my 
part, if my daughter fancies you. Have you 
spoken to her?” = 

‘“No, sefior; I come to you for permission to 
do so.” 

‘You have that permission.” 

“Ten thousand thanks! Iam most grateful. 
Yet, I confess to you, my hopes are not as 
bright as I wish they were. I have received no 
encouragement from Miss Leon.” 

‘‘ Fie, fie! Faint heart never won fair lady. 
I believe Dolores fancies you. If she has not 
yet foes of love, *tis because she is only a 
child, You have. the first Papopaneiey: and it 
will be your own fault if you do not make good 
use of it. There she is now, walking in the 
rose-alley! Go to her and see what she will say 
to you. I PROD Hay, she will not be hard 
to win,” and smiling suayely, Leon walked 
away. 

Martin lingered for a full minute before moy- 
ing toward Dolores. It was true, she had given 
him no encouragement. One day she would be 
sparkling and animated, the next dull and pale. 

His steel-blue eyes darkened like lakes when 
clouds hang over them. Supposing she did not 
care for him? . 

Martin Marshall staked his future happiness 
on the cast of the die, Of an earnest, energetic 
nature, his was not the love of a trifler, He 
was determined to win her, if love and persist- 
ence could do it. Yet he dreaded the first. re- 
fusal, which he was almost sure he should re- 
ceive, As soon as his will had forced this dread 
into the background he walked forward and 
overtook Miss Leon. , 

Whenshe found him by her side Dolores utter- 
ed a little cry; the face she turned toward him 
was pale, there were dark circles under her eyes 
—he could see that she had been crying! 

“You are homesick,” he said, gently, “TI 
have so hoped we could make you contented 
here. 

“No, Lam aot homesick. I would to Heaven 
that I could stay on this island forever!” and 
she cast a passionate glance over the blooming 
land, ringed in by the sapphire sea. 


“That is just my wish—my hope! Miss Leon 
baie have allowed myself to dream that 
I could persuade you to—” 


“Oh, do not. speak! I pray you, do not say 
another word!” 
‘Wot tell you my love! Nay, I must, dear 
should.” 


Dolores. I ‘ : 

“Hush, oh, hush! You cannot imagine how 
you distress—crush me—by speaking so, or you 
would be silent when I ask you!” 

She trembled from head to foot... There was 
a world of woe in the great dark eyes fixed im- 
ploringly on him, He saw that this was no co- 
quettish trifling of one who expected, after all, 


to yield. 

“T did not think to distress you, dear Dolores. 
I would not pain, frighten, wound you. But 
when you ask me to be silent you ask me to be 
unhappy. I had no great hopes that you would 
hear me favorably; yet, all the same, I must 
try. Tolet you go, without making my appeal, 
would be to play the coward. Dolores, you do 
not love me now, yet, is there no hope? Some 
time, when we have known each other longer, 
will you not try to learn to love me? I will fol- 
low you to England—I will wait years.” 

“T do love you, now,” she said, In a low voice, 
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without blushing or smiling, fixing her eyes, full 
of a strange woe, on his eager face. 

‘Do love me? Darling Dolores!” 

“No! do nottouch me! You must not! Our 
love for each other will never do either of us 


Yy good, 

4 Why not? You are talking wildly, m 
sweet! Since you love me, all will be well. 
There is no trouble that your love will not turn 


into joy. 

‘Oh, yes! there is one trouble, Martin.” 

‘(What is that?” 

There was something so drooping in her atti- 
tude, so wistful and d iring in her look 
that, eager and joyful as he was, he felt checked. 


and saddened. _ 

‘*Let me Re into the house, Martin. Ah! I 
shall die!” Those last four words were uttered 
like acry. 


‘Yes, yes, you shall go. Tell me, first, what 
the trouble is, Dolores!’ 

‘You will have it?” 

“‘T ought to have it. LIlove you, and I ought 
to know.” 

“Well,” she cried, in desperation, ‘ you shall 
have it!” 

‘*My dear, good, darling Dolores!” 

‘‘The one thing that will keep youand I apart 
is this—” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“That Lam already a married woman !” 

Martin stepped back and gazed at her, horror- 
stricken. 

“ You—at sixteen—a married woman.” 

‘*T have told you so,” 

“Does your father know that?” 

“No, oh. no.” 

“* And you say you love me?” 

She looked up at him pitifully; his lip curled 
with something very like scorn; yet she looked 
so soft, so pleading, so utterly wretched, so 
bequtats that his heart melted in the same mo- 
ment. 

‘**' Perhaps you can explain,” he added. 

“‘T begged you_not to speak, but you would 
not be stopped. Do me the justice to admit that 
L have never trifled with you.” 

“You have not, but—a married woman, Do- 
lores?” 

“Yes; and the most hopeless, miserable crea- 
ae om eg ag phos [ 

e burst out into passionate crying, begin- 
ping to walk away from him. - 

e kept by her side. He looked pale and 
shocked himself, but he felt afraid, by her looks, 
that she might do something desperate. 

They came to a remote of the de 
where a thicket of flowering shrubs aces 
their progress. She turned, and found Martin 
still by her side. 

“T am glad you know it, Mr. Marshall. It 
has been a terrible thing for me to carry this se- 
eret about with me.” 

‘Was it a clandestine marriage?” he asked. 

‘““Ves. May I tell you about it?” 

He nodded his hi unable to speak 

‘“‘T was a foolish, romantic school-girl. A per- 
son—as I afterward learned, one of the most 
ae ee atane of London, Le a man who 

ived and kept up his elegant le by preyi 

on others—came to the town Beall te aoe 
is situated, and began, persistently, to follow 
me and make me feel that he had selected me as 
the object of his admiration, I was flattered 
beyond measure at the thought of so elegant a 
gentleman having fallen in love with me, I 
thought it my clear duty to return his devotion. 
I fancied myself falling headlong in love. I ex- 
changed notes and letters with him, through the 
medium of the old woman who kept She gates 
He made the most earnest, passionate di - 
tions of passion. He was much older than L— 
not such a man as I would have chosen from 
sympathetic attraction; but he knew just how 
to gain influence over ie, to flatter my vanity, 
make me pity him and imagine myself in love 
with him. e asked me tomarry him. At the 
same time he declared that he knew my father, 
who had an unreasonable proinase against 
him, solely. because he was not a very rich man, 
go begged me to keep the affair secret from 


“‘ Scoundrel!” 

‘Yes, scoundrel; but I did not know it then, 
I thought I was doing a most generous, noble, 
unselfish thing, in promising to marry one who 
loved me so well, against. whom my father was 
so unreasonably prejudiced. It wasarr: be- 
tween us that, when I went home to London for 
the Christmas Holidays, we were to go together 
to some church and be privately married, keep- 
ing it a secret until I had left school. We did 
so. I went back to my girl-friends and my 
books, a wife—though I had not seen my hus- 
pend sng I parted with him at the church 

oor. 

“Did you meet him afterward?” 

Martin asked this question with a gasp. A 
burning blush submerged brow and bosom. of 
the beautiful girl before him; the long black 
lashes fell lower still, as she answered him: 

“T did meet him, a dozen times, in the Lodge 
at the gate of our school. But Iswear to you, 
Mr. Marshall, that I never met him eros in 
the presence of the woman there, Well! I was 


learning to really love him, I put away all ! 


; ning. 


iT 


vain regrets at my haste and romantic folly; I 
beliayod. that I onsliy, paneimasel adored the 
man who had persuaded me toa false step—to 
deceive my father—to ruin my future. I invest- 
ed my husband with all the charms of my too 
fervent imagination. Then—my father failed.” 

** And you found you had been the dupe of a 
villain who had married you, to get a hold on 
Sefior Leon’s fortune?” 

Martin ene quickly and passionately. Do- 
lores lifted her heavy, melancholy eyes to meet 
oe ba gaze; she pressed her hand to her 

eart: 

‘Tt is killing me by inches,” she murmured, 
“to think of that. h! that was a cruel, das- 
tardly blow to deal a confiding child such as I 
was! When I got the news that my father was 
in trouble thas, I was to go to him at once, and 
that I was to be brought here, I wrote a letter 
to my husband telling him all, and asking him 
to follow me to London at once and declare our 
marriage to my father, so that I might remain 
behind with him. I told him papa’s failure 
might be a happy thing for us—that it might be 
the means of reconciling papa to his lack of 
fortune. I smile, now, when If think of that let- 
ter,”—bitterly. 

‘| Well?” 

“He never came to me in London, He wrote 
me a short letter. I haveithere.” Dolores took 
her pocket-book from her pocket, and drew from 
it a folded slip of note-paper and read: 

“DeaR DoLores: We have both made a sad mis- 
take. I married you for your money, and you have 
none. You married me for my love, and I have 
none. Fortunately, our secret is our own. Keep it, 
as religiously as I shall, and no one will be the wiser. 
Some day I hope to hear that you have made a bet- 
ter marriage. Your first one need not trouble your 
conscience, since nothing has come of it. 

“Truly, your friend." 

‘* Was not that a cruel letter for a girl to re- 
ceive who was all trust, fondness and faith?” 

‘The first few days I thought I could not et 
sibly live. I had to elit my agony alone, Then, 
for the world, I did not dare confide in my 
father. I knew such a trouble, added to all the 
rest, would overwhelm him. I must keep my 
suffering to myself. I think the very cruelty of 
the torture saved me. Contempt, scorn for the 
man who had fooled me so heartlessly, came to 
my rescue. I felt that [ could be thankful that 
my father’s misfortunes had occurred in time 
to open my sien to the character of the adven- 
turer whom I had invested with false glory. I 
hate that man who has patel pa my future! 
Sometimes I am afraid I shall be tempted to 
seek a murderous revenge. 

‘Now, Mr. Marshall, you know all. Iam 
glad to tell you this. I believe I should go in- 
sane soon if I could not speak to some one. You 
see that my life is a total wreck, all through my 
own school-girl folly.” 

“ Perhaps not quite a wreck,” murmured Mar- 
tin. 

He could say no more then, This poor girl 


was to be pitied; but she was a wife, and he 
must be on guard and behavior. 
‘‘T do not know that I shall ever tell my 


father. He cannot bear it yet. You must ee 
what I have told you a profound secret. My 
unishment is to live alone and loveless all the 
ong years of my life. I shall tell papa that I 
never wish to , and that must end it. The 
sooner we leave this lovely island, which has 
seemed a paradise to me, the better for me. I 
would we were going to-day.” 

And a week from then, Leon and his beauti- 
ful daughter set sail to return to England, leav- 
or human heart as heavy as it had been 
light at their coming. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THREATENED WITH A STRANGE DANGER. 

AGAIN in the early morning Cicely was walk- 
ing on the sands. Poor child, it was only when 
she was alone thatshe could throw off the mask 
oz gayety whichshe wore. In her father’s house 
she was bright asa barterdy Joyous as a lark, 
On the wet beach, this cloudy July morning, she 
was a different creature from that brilliant girl 
who had sung, played, dan smiled, in the 
drawing-room of the Rookery the previous eve- 

‘ale, distracted, clasping and unclasping 
her little white hands, she walked up and down, 
throwi mance at the troubled ocean almost 
wild with her sorrow. 

A summer storm was eee: Great mass- 
es of clouds.of ebon blackness frin; with 
vivid gold rolled up toward the zenith. Little 
flurries of wind swooped down on the dull sea, 
whirling off a little shower of spray, and away 
again. The water was py and still, except 
when thus ruffled; yet the thunder of the sky, 
muttering far away, was answered by the moan 
of the undercurrents. The whiffs of air that 
came now and then were warm—curiously so. 

Cicely ought to have gone home to be present 
at the bi fast-table instead of lingering to 
watch the swift march of the storm; but she 
had, fora long, miserable week, held her feel- 
ines down while she played at happiner, until, 
this morning, she must give way before them. 


She felt a strange sympathy with the elements; 
like the winds and waves she longed to be free to 
mingle with the tempest, 


THE, LOCKED HEART. 


When Sir Caryl fell in love with Cicely he 
said to himself that hers was no ordi char- 
acter. Nor was it. A girl who could endure 
what Cicely had endured, in the last two weeks, 
for friendship, must be one whose love was 
richly worth the winning. She had made a 
great sacrifice for a friend, trusting that time 
would set her right in the eyes of the man she 
loved. Had Caryl been less overbearing in his 
accusations, after having discovered her in acts 
which so certainly seemed compromising, she 
would have explained enough to him to set his 
suspicions at rest, although solemnly ee 
not to betray the secrets of her friend. Her 
lover had approached her with insulting de- 
mands for an explanation—her ready pride had 
sprung to arms—she had refused to make them. 

This morning Cicely’s pride was in the dust. 
To have had Caryl walking with her there, to 
have had the opportunity to tell him humbly 
the facts which had disgraced her in his eyes, 
she would have done almost anything. More 
than once she murmured: 

“Tf he ever really loved me he will come back 

ain, some day.” 

hen she would reflect upon the abundant 
reason he had to be suspicious, and despair 
would torture her. 

ening began to play out of two great 
masses of clouds lying separate in the heavens, 
one to the south, one to the north. The ebon 
masses stood up like mighty forts, while the 
—- ee was <a ee 
ry playing from one fort agai e other. It 
was a magnificent a sublime as to 
win Cicely for a few moments from the contem- 
plation of her griefs. She climbed the rude path 
to ‘‘ Boffin’s Bower,” flung herself down on the 
rock, and watched this wild battle of the clouds. 
The sea darkened; the wind ran over it, giving 
it purple and green hues that eee set in 
one sullen smoky color. Soon the wind struck 
her with such force as to almost take her breath; 
it took hold of her long, brown hair and threw 
it back from her face like a banner. 

The storm came nearer; the thunder rolled 
incoemeis the rain came down in swirling 
masses. Her light muslin dress was drenched; 
but it was too late to think of moving before the 
force of the brief summer tempest was spent, so 
she sat there, and found relief from her own 
great trouble in watching the effects of the tem- 

and rain. 

Just before the rain came down Cicely saw 
some one walking on the beach where she had 
been before she took to the scant refuge of the 
Bower. Fora few seconds the darkness was so 
great, and the rain came down in such blinding 
force, that she lost sight of this soli Tson- 
age. Something in the figure and w: ad ex- 
a her suspicions as to who this person might 


As soon as the rain held up for one of those 
sudden pauses which come in storms, she leaned 
over the cliff and looked down. 

The man was still walking there—St. Cyr! 

She was certain of it, though he was dressed 
in a rough suit and had a cap pulled down over 
his eyes, making him appear more like a hedger 
or a poor farmer, than that ineffable dandy. 
Harley St. Cyr it was! 

What was he doing there? 

Sir Caryl had taken jicular pains to let her 
know that this person made his ceperenre 
from the vicini She knew that Cliff Castle 
was closed. What could he be doing here? 

The waves, although the tide was out, washed 
over his feet, as he went up and down, in shal- 
low ripples, driven high as the sands by the rush- 
ing wind. While she watched him a woman, 
tall, slight, her wet garments clogging her move- 
ments, stole out from behind that projection of 
the cliff which we have described, and followed 
on behind. 

“Tt is Dolores again! I thought both of them 
were gone! He has come here again by ap- 
pointment to meet her.” . 

The woman was gliding along a few paces be- 
hind St. Cyr. She had a long water-proof 
cloak around her; the hood was over her head; 
she kept in the rear of the man. 

Suddenly Cicely threw up her hands and gave 
gag ore Seed . She was too late about 
it. e woman had up to the man, be- 
fore he was aware of her presence. Cicely had 
scarcely ype me ag her p before she 
saw the flash of a pistol, a light wreath of 
smoke, and St. Cyr—if he it were—falling to 
the ground. 

Then a loud roll of thunder rattled close over 
her head, the rain came down in a fierce i 
like the charge of cavalry; all she could do for 
the next five minutes, was to grovel as close to 
the rock as possible, face down. 7 

As soon as this wildest and last effort of the 
tempest lost somewhat of its force, she picked 
her way down the rough path and ran to the 
— where she had seen the brief drama 
ac 

The woman had disappeared; her victim 1a’ 
on the sands, dead, or apparently so. The pale 
face, with closed eyes, was indeed St. Cyr’s. 

; Faint and sick at heart Cicely gazed upon 
11m, 

How quickly the mind will a thousand 
ideas in such a moment! Her first impulse was 


to run, shrieking, for help. The second was to 
steal up to the house, change her clothes, say 
nothing to any one of what she had seen, but 
leave the body to be discovered by others. — 

Such a course would save her own name from 
gossip, for it came upon her with startling 
power, how strange it would appear to others 
that she should be there on the beach at so early 
an hour and in such a storm! 

Also, it would give her poor, unhappy friend 
more time in which to make her escape from the 
scene of her crime. For, that Dolores had been 
the one to meet St. Cyr and thus take her des- 
perate ——— for the wrong he had done her, 
she had not the shadow of a doubt, 

She had herself aided Doloresto have an inter- 
view with St. Cyr, that day on which she had 
written to him to meet her on the beach. It was 
Dolores she meant him to meet there; it was 
Dolores’s secret she was faithfully keeping when 
she refused an explanation to Sir Caryl. 

She iad supposed her friend was safe in Lon- 
don with her father, until she became an invol- 
untary witness of the tragic scene in the storm. 

Her second impulse, as we have said, was still 
to protect her friend—her foolish, mad friend !— 
from the consequences of this rash and fearfully 
criminal act. she stood there, over the pros- 
trate body, for two or three minutes, trying to 
decide what it was best she should do. 

It might be that St. Cyr had only fainted. 
There was a little pool of blood under his left 
shoulder. If not yet dead, he needed care; it 
—_ her duty to send assistance immediately to 


She stooped, and, shuddering at first from 
head to foot, felt his pulse—placed her hand 
oe his heart. There was not the slightest mo- 


on. 

The certainty that he was dead, led her back 
to her desire to shield her dear friend from the 
danger of her rash and most wicked deed. She 
resolved to go quietly home and say nothing. 
She hoped to be able to reach her chamber 
without meeting any one. 

Cicely was young, generous, imprudent !—she 
could not think on every side of the terrible di- 
lemma in which she had become involved. 

She chose that side which was safest for her 


end. 

She left the beach—left its terrible story to be 
told by the first passer-by, made her way to- 
ward the house, went round into the shrubbery, 
came through the flower-garden, and entered by 
a door which led into themorning-room. So far, 
she encountered not a human creature. The 
violent rain had kept people under shelter; and 
at the Rookery she woes only the servants 
would be out of bed. 

She had fled up the stairs, and had nearly 
gained her room, when a door at the upper end 
of the corridor opened, and some one stepped 


out. 

Her broad-brimmed garden-hat was drawn 
down over her face; she pretended not to ob- 
serve that any one was in the hall, but opened 
the door of her room and glided within. 

Once safe in this retreat she sunk down on the 
floor. It seemed to her that she should faint or 
die. The horror of what she knew just began 
to come to her. Before, she had been so con- 
founded, so shocked, that she had not realized 
anything—that St. Cyr was dead—murdered! 
That she had been a witness of the scene! Her 
own danger began to occur to her. 

Forcing herself by pure power of will to keep 
from swooning, she struggled to her feet. The 
little ormolu clock on the mantle told her that 
in half an hour breakfast would be on the table. 
She longed to go to bed, to bury her face in the 
pillows, to hide from every eye; yet she knew 
such a course would not be prudent. She must 
get off her wet, sand-draggled garments and 
make a fresh toilet. She must go down to the 
breakfast-room, laugh and chat with the Rook- 
ery visitors as if nothing had occurred. Not 
many girls of her age would have been equal to 
so severe an effort. The one ine age it 
must be done carried her through with tolerable 
success. 

She did not want her maid to see her storm- 
drenched clothes, so, after some hesitation, she 
rolled them up and hid them away in a trunk 
standing in a closet off her dressing-room, and 
poe the key of the trunk in her pocket. She 

ad hardly done this and donned a dressing- 


jacket, be to comb out her long ak 
air, when the girl came in, saying that she hi 
knocked once or twice before. 


“Well, Nora, I do not need you this morning. 
T shall braid my hair in one braid down 
my back. Please go see if Miss Nugent does not 

uire some assistance.” 

“Tthink Miss Mugen might bring her own 
maid,” muttered Nora, as she went away. 
‘*Miss Cicely is that generous, she don’t never 
think of herself. I can’t abide to do things for 
that Nugent, she’s that ill-tempered and no 
thanks for what you do!” 

Cicely braided her hair and put on a pre’ 

ink morning-dress. She was in hopes the p 
ess would impart some of its rose-color to her 

face, for she realized that she was very pale. 
Never, in all her brief yous. life, had she 
done anything requiring so brave an effort as to 

walk into the breakfast-room at nine o’clock, 


There was a smile on her sweet face as she 
greeted the little party assembled there. Her 
voice sounded strained and odd to herself; yet 
itis probable that no one would have noticed 
ie pale thet noes cee, had not Miss 

ugent—a satiri oung of twenty-six— 
called attention to i 4 xf 

“JT don’t wonder your color is washed out, 
dear Cicely, after the drenching you got this 
morning.” 

“Were you out in the storm, my dear?” ask. 
ed the captain, looking up at his tremblin 
daughter. 

“T went out for a little breath of air, and the 
storm came up so quickly, papa, I got caught.” 

“Where were you?” 

‘*Tn the flower-garden, = al answered poor 
Cicely, telling the truth, but not all the truth. 
&T do not think I shall be any the worse for a 
wetting. You know I have a habit of walking 
before breakfast.” 

‘* A habit to which she owes much of her fine 
color, oes not,” remarked Major Barmely, 

iy. 

“But, » Se should have seen her when she 


came in rsisted Miss Nugent, laugbing af- 
— ‘She looked forlorn enough, I assure 
you 


‘Mamma, did you say the Berkeleys are to 
nhs an ate ee rd next Monday?’ asked 
crm to turn the current of talk from her- 
self. 

“Yes. Our invitations came last evening;” 
and then the company to chat about 
archery, leaving Cicely to herself. 

She forced herself to eat and drink, to respond 
in some fashion when she was spoken to. hat 
she suffered mean time can only be inferred. 

She was making desperate efforts to nerve 
herself against that hour, which she felt must be 
approaching, when the murder would be discov- 
ered and announced at the see 

Tt came sooner even than she had anticipated. 

They were still in the midst of the archery 
discussion, when a servant entered the room in 
such a state of excitement as to at once arrest 
the attention of all; his eyes were like saucers, 
his teeth chattered when he attempted to speak. 

“What is it, Joe?” asked Captain Faye. 

a Oh, sir, there’s been a murder down on the 
beach!” 

The company stared at the intruder. 

“A murder? Who? What? How do you 
know?” asked the captain, rising from “his 


chair. . 

‘“‘T hope to heaven poor Dolores has gotten { 
safely away!” thought Cicely, turning as white 
and iy = marble. Pp 

aptain Faye, if you only knew! 
"Twill boa great shock! o> é 

‘‘ Out with it!” cried his master, sternly. 

‘“Well, sir, as Bob Batters, the old fisherman, 
“ner know, sir, was a-going along the beach a 

it ago, as he come right opposite the Rookery, 
he saw a man alying on the sand, an’ he =r 
ed up to him an’ found him dead as a door-nail. 
The man had been shot in the shoulder. He 
called some of us down, and who do you think 
it proved to be, sir?” : 

‘That is what I am waiting for you to tell 
me. 

“Well, it was that fine gentleman as visited 
at Cliff Castle an’ often called here, sir—St. 
Cyr—it was Mr. St. Cyr.” 

An exclamation of surprise and horror broke 

m 


“ Are you sure, Joe? Mr. St. Cyr was not in 

this of the country.” 
_, ‘It’s he, dead-suré. And the queer part of 
it, ladies and gentlemen,” continued the man, 
feeling that he was addressing quite an audi- 
ence, “the queer part of itis, that he was not 
dressed like himself at all, but in the clothes of 
a laboring man. 

More exclamations of surprise from every- 
body but Cicely; she sat rigid and blanch 
gazing at the informer with wide eyes. 

‘Excuse me, ladies. e along, major. 
We must see into this,” said the captain, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ Norfolk, will you go with us?” 

The three gentlemen, joined by Lord Gra- 
ham, who had only just come down to break- 
fast, went away to the beach, leaving the ladies 
to stare at each other. Miss Nugent fixed her 
cold gray eyes upon Cicely: 

“ Aren’t you glad yow did not go to the 
beach, this morning?” she asked. 

Cicely could not answer her; but she felt a 
scarlet flush rising and burning in place of her 
marble or. She would have given worlds 
to have kept down the telltale blush, but she 
could not. | 

A green light came into the feline eyes which 
smiled at her. : 

‘Mamma, can it really be St. Cyr?” 
Cicely finally managed to ask, to divert that 
look which seemed to read her soul. 

‘“We shall soon know. Come! I cannot sit 
here. Let us go out on the lawn. 1 will send 
a messenger, if Captain Faye does not return 
in a few moments. 

And the ladies, fluttering like a covey of 
frightened birds, hovered on the lawn, fi 
that it would be ‘‘too dreadful” in the house, 
until the gentlemen returned with word that it 
was St, Cyr, and that he was dead, 


} 
t 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
A BALL-ROOM SPECTER. 


Tue work of breaking Lucy Crossley’s heart 
went bravely on. 

She was more than fascinated by her studi- 
ously-indifferent cousin. If she had been a 
more artful girl it might have been said that 
‘* she flung herself at his head;” as it was Caryl 
knew perfectly well how innocent she was of 
all art—that she just simply loved him, as the 
roses bloom or the violets grow blue, without 
thought, without calculation. 

He knew, too, that he ought to have confided 
to her, on the very first day of his coming into 
her home, that he loved, or had loved, another 
woman. But, Caryl was in a hard, wicked 
mood. He would not put forth a hand to keep 
his young cousin from hurting herself. All the 
passion one of her sex could feel would not seri- 
ously harm her. If she blindly and willfully 
broke her own heart, she would easily mend it 
with another lover. He would not trouble bim- 
self to warn her! 

He did not acknowledge to himself that it 
was pleasant to have this lovely girl doing hom- 
age to him, as if he were a god and she were his 
priestess. 

He went with her everywhere that, she asked 
him to go--was her escort when she rede in the 

‘k, went to the opera or to an occasional 
Pall. He drove with her, shopped with her, al- 
lowed himself to be made that useful creature 
which a good-looking cousin can sometimes 
be. 


Lucy soon teased her father to give her a ball. 
There were still plenty of people in London, and 
—as she argued—she bad not yet been given her 
coming-out party, although she had m pre- 
sented at court, immediately after Sir Caryl’s 
arrival she began to think of it; at the end of 
ten days the wish was an accomplished fact. 

Sir John’s fine house was turned intoa flower- 
garden for the occasion. He spent an extrava- 

t sum on the flowers, music and supper, 
Not extremely rich, he had accumulated some 
money, while his daughter was in school, by 
saving half his liberal income; now that Lucy 
was coming out as a young lady he had pride 
enough in her and in the family to desire her 
first ball to be something unusually attrac- 
tive. 

‘There will be one beauty present, to-night, 
cousin Caryl,” asserted Lucy, as they sat ata 
dinner which had been served an hour earlier 

‘than usual in order to have the room cleared for 
‘dancing. 

| “T am aware of that,” hc answered, with a 
look into her blue eyes. 

‘“T want you to meet her and tell me if you 
do not agree with me,” she continued, smiling 
and coloring. ‘‘Her name is Leon—Miss Do- 
lores Leon. Her father is of Spanish birth, and 
she has the dark, glorious Spanish beauty. Senor 
Leon, you know, I dare say, was a merchant of 
fabulous wealth, who failed last spring. Papa 
was always a friend of his—for the Leon family 
was of the old blue blood of Spain—if this Leon 
did take to trade—and clings to him still, don’t 
you, papa, dear? I have only seen Dolores once 
or twice, I have been away so much in France, 
but I fell in love with her at first sight. Such 
eyes! melted diamonds! You must see them for 

‘ourself, She was educated, I believe, at Miss 
Woolson’s Finishing School at S—.” 

Sir Caryl started when he heard that. 

“ When did she leave school?” 

“Last March—the time of her father’s fai'- 

” 

“Then she must have known Cicely faye,” 
thought he, but he did not say it, for he had 
never mentioned Cicely to his fair cousin. “I 
remember hearing her speak of Dolores Leon as 
her bosom-friend, I wonder if this Miss Leon 
knows about St. Gyr? If the two girls were so 
intimate, she robably does know all about that 

: A's ir!” 
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Sir Cary] be; to take more interest in the 
ball. He would not admit it to himself, but it 
was so, He wanted to meet Miss Leon and lead 
her to talk about Cicely Faye. j 

“Be sure you do not neglect to introduce me 
to this wonderful beauty early in the evening,” 
he cried, gayly. 

A pet through Luey’s gentle heart. 
Perha) she had been too YUE in Miss Leon’s 
raise! She thought, “ tit he should yield 

the spell of those dark eyes! 

Lucy was not vain, but she looked at herself 
long and anxiously, when she was dressed for 
the ball; she wanted to took well in Caryl’s 
eyes, The morning star shining out of moonlit 
mist, could not be fairer than she in her fleecy 


white dress, looped with pale pink roses. 
“Shine out, little pend toss over with 


curls,” quoted Caryl to her, when she floated 
pre the grand ctaircass—wreathed with smi- 
lax and camelias—and stood before him in the 
drawing-room: 
“**Tn gloss of satin and glimmer of pearis, 
Gitne ont Hite head, enunitg over with curla, 
To the flowers, and be their sun.’ ” 
“* Are you satisfied with me, cousin Caryl!” 
“I should be a graceless critic were I not.” 
“Pape, are vow satisfied with me?” as Sir 


John sailed into the room, carefully dressed, a 
fresh and lovable old gentleman. ‘‘ No, no, 
you must not touch me!” as the proud parent 
was about to give her an approving hug. ‘‘My 
dress, papa, is like the bloom on the grape, not 
to be touched!” 

“This will be one of the proudest days of my 
life,” murmured Sir John, who had ea 
many dinner-table speeches in his time. ‘The 
girl is sweeter than an English violet, isn’t she, 
Caryl, my bey ih 

Tf she will fall in love with me I shall have 
to marry her to keep from hurting my good 
uncle’s feelings,” thought the nephew, in a sud- 


den spasm of remorse. 

The rooms began to fill. While making him- 
self agreeable, with the ease of a man of the 
world, to such of his fair acquaintance as he 
saw, Sir ps kept a sh look-out for the 
dark eyes of Miss Leon. He had danced three 
times, and Lucy having stood by her father’s 
side to receive her guests, had at length been 
free to accept his invitation for the fourth, when 
he asked her: 

‘Ts not Miss Leon here?” 

“T am afraid she is not coming, although I 
have not received her regrets. Ah! there she is 
now! Take a good look at her. I must go and 
speak to her. As soon as I can bring it about I 
will introduce you.” 

Sir Caryl saw a tall, slight girl, graceful as'a 
willow, on the arm of a gentleman of darkand 
haughty face, a Spanish grandee still, if a ru- 
ined merchant. iss Leon was simply dressed 
in white, without a jewel, except a string of 
large pearls that rested. lovii y against the 
satiny warmth of her beautiful olive-tinted 
neck, For one so young she had a strangely 
melancholy expression, which others attributed 
to her father’s business troubles, without any 
knowledge of the truth. At first, as she enter- 
ed the room, she, was pale, with a far-away, 
gresiar oe in her large eyes; before Caryl was 

resen’ to her, however, some emotion had 

rought the exquisite color to her cheek; but 
trouble and mystery were in her unfathomable 
eyes which baffled him. 

They floated through the measures of a 
dreamy waltz together; Caryl found that she 
danced like thistle-down. Yet she never smiled 
at his compliments; she seemed not to pe think- 
ing of the pluce or time. 

You waltz so ethereally, Miss Leon, you 
should be fond of it.” 

“Tam not. Ido not care for sociaty. If my 
tort pa not urged if I should not be here to- 
night. 

% You are not an inyalid?” 

“No; I do not care for the world,” 

“You live above it,” suggested her compan- 
ion, deferentially. 

“No, no, oh, no! Notabove it! Iam simply. 
indifferent!” she spoke quickly, with a depreca- 
tory motion of her hands, while a burning blush 
for a single moment fired cheek and forehead, 
to die away as quickly. 

‘Since I do not care for dancing, either, sup- 
pow me sit Bere, in this eer an iy: on at 
the others awhile?” suggested Sir Caryl. 

He wanted to lead his com ion. on to i 
about her school. She yielded to his proposi- 
tion, and he found hera seat where the draperies 
of the window made a sort of half-retirement. 

The sad, passionate music of the waltz 
throbbed through the crowded, flower-scented 
room; Sir Cary! stood by the pensive, beautiful 
stranger, half wondering at her utter want of 
the ordinary coquettish ways of pretty women, 

He told her how his cousin had been educated 
in France, couiriving to ask her if she, too, had 
been “finished ” abroad. 

He affected par prise when ingormed that she 
had been under the tutelage of Miss Woolson, 


in S—. 
“Indeed! Then, perhaps, you Know an ac- 
quaintance of sina wien Petyor 

It was with an effort he pronounced the name; 
but the wild, restless jealousy that worked with- 
in urged him on to 


kk, 
“Cicely Faye! Oh, yes, I know her well!” 
the great dark eyes lighting up with a sudden 
splendor. ‘: We were chi the same 


room.” 

“Yes?” 

“She is the very loveliest girl in the, whole 
world!—a porecn capably of true friendship. I 
know, for I have put her friendship to trial 

Si Car looked down with a sneer into. ‘the 

ace: 


kindling - 

‘“‘T thought it impossible for true friendship to 
exist. between, women: ially young and 
pretty ones. You must pardon me if I admit 

hat I am skeptical.” 

“Soam I. I hate women, generally,” admit- 
ted Miss Leon, ae “But Ci y Faye is 
the one exception which proves the rule, | She is 
true as steel!” emphatically. 

“T have only known her since she came from 


school, in May.” 

‘“‘T remember, now, that I have heard her 
speak of you,” said Dolores with a sudden in- 
quisitive look, 

“Have you seen her since you returned from 
Porto Rico, Miss Leon?” 

Again that scarlet flush crept up into the pale 
olive cheeks. 


“T went to seo her,” she answered, unwill- 


ly. 

ete me,” cried Sir Caryl, in a desperate 
burst of feeling; “did you, did she make the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. St. Cyr while in S——?” 

Dolores stared up at him with wide, terrified 
eyes. Her own emotion was so great that slice 
muse misunderstood his. She grew white, an/l 
she opened her lips twice to answer without 
making a sound. 

‘Oh, hee need not betray your friend, Miss 
Leon! J take back my impertinent question,” 
with that fine sneer again. 

‘My friend! betray my friend!” her look of 
fright changing to one of surprise. 

“Never mind, Miss Leon! We will chango 
the subject.” 

He considered her puzzled expression a a 
of womanly acting, done in defense of Cicely 
Faye. He believed that he had surprised the 
truth out of her in that first instant when he 


breught up St. Cyr’s name. She had been 
alarmed for her guilty friend. No after-act- 
ing could persuade him from that first’ dis- 
covery. 


He congratulated himself on his keenness; he 
thought worse of Cicely than before. 

Unable to recover his assumed carelessness at 
once, he ‘stood silent, staring at the brilliant 
kaleidos pictures made by the dancers, 
while the low, soft, dreamy music beat, beat, 
beat on heart and brain, sadder, more passion- 
ate, more full of longing and pain and delicious 
madness than ever before. 

While he stood there, moodily silent, disturb- 
ed more than he knew, and Dolores furtively 
watched him, two gentlemen came in front of 
the window-recess and paused there to have a 
chat. One of these was the host, Sir John, the 
other a younger man of fashionable figure. 

‘‘There has been a strange report flying about 
es streets to-night, Sir John. Iam afraid it is 

rue. 

‘What is it? I heard of nothing unusual ‘be- 
fore I came home to dinner.” 

‘‘T do not think the news has been in London 
more than a coupleof hours: It is a wild story, 
which still lacks complete confirmation; though 
I, myself, went to 'a newspaper office to learn 
about the telegram; it was that made me so late 
in arriving, Sir John.” 

‘* What is this strange news, Mr, Verner?” 

“It is about St. Cyr. You know Harley St. 

“By reputation very well. I have met him 
er Well, ther rt to-night, by tel h fro 

e 6 repo ni ap! mm 
the western coast, is that St. Cer manahat dead, 
early this morning, on the beach somewhere 
near Cliff Castle. His body, still warm, was 
found on the sands, and no one has, as yet, dis- 
covered the murderer. He was shot in the 
ster Caryl heard d of th 

every word of this piece of 
news. In an instant his hatred and joalbnay of 
the man who, less than a month ago, was his 
guest, sitting at his table, eating his salt, and 
was now dead and gone by the hand of anas- 
sassin, died out. He had felt the impulse, in 
some of the wildest moments of jealousy, to do 
a similar deed. How gratefulhe was that such 
wicked impulses had died in their birth! 

What had St, Cyr been doing to bring such a 
fate‘on himself? He stood dazed and awed for 
several moments, while Sir John and his young 
acquaintance still talked on the startling sub- 


ject. 

After awhile he remembered that Miss Leon 
knew St, and must have heard what was 
said about fate. He turned to speak to her 
rhe it. Fie. terrible see had paves on pes 

was with fixed eyes, at the speak- 
ers. Her face seemed frozen. in its awful ex- 


1 

What was that expression? Was it solely of 
horror? No. it was a rst indescribable 
look of conflicting passions. She was not un- 
conscious, although she seemed as if her senses 
were spellbound, 

He age to her in a low voice, so as not to at- 
tract the attention of others. She did not ap- 
rage hear him. Then’ he touched her—laid 

i ved, hand on her soft round arm, and 
shook it lightly. She drew a long; shivering 
breatia, and turned those solemn, unfathomable 


eyes to him. 

‘Will you find my father?’ she gasped. ‘I 
want him to take me home.” 

Without a word Sir Caryl the cur- 
tain before her to hide her from prying eyes, 
and went away to find Sefior Leon. ; 

In five minutes the Spaniard and his daugh- 
ms ayn oat rom Ase Sapa me not at- 

mpt to bi -night to her young hostess. 

Sir Caryl went out and fomnd-eon'e carriage, 
a timely service for which the Spaniard warmly 
thanked him; then returned to Lucy Crossley, 
A ie tee just begun to miss the attentions she 


om 
He said nothing about the fe oe on news he 
had heard; but it got w red about until soon 
everybody was ing of it, and'a light shadow 
fell over the brilliant scene—that. shadow of 
Death, whose specter stalks amid the sweetest 
flowers and gayest places as well as in dark 


- alleys and poverty-stricken tenements. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE SERPENT OF CIRCUMSTANCES, 

Tue body of St. Cyr lay on the beach for two 
or three hours while a coroner was sent for to 
the nearest town, and arriving, viewed the 
body, which would soon have been moved. to 
keep it from the encroaching waves, for the tide 
had turned some time ago. 

It was sufficiently evident that the murdered 
man had been approached from behind and fired 
at bya pistol, and that he had fallen just as he 
lay and died instantly. In vain the coroner and 
others endeavored to trace the course of the as- 
sassin, The violent rain and the incoming tide 
had washed out every footstep. 

When the question arose as to where the body 
should be taken, Captain jhe ba felt the generous 
impulse to order it to his house, since he had 
known St. Cyr; but thoughts of the crowds who 
would rush to the Rookery, and the intense state 
of excitement such a crowd, from such a cause, 
would keep up pmeng the ladies of his house- 
hold, restrained him. Thesteward of Cliff Castle 
was on the spot, and offered a room in_his cot- 
tage, saying that he would telegraph to Sir 
Caryl what was going on and ask him to return 
home for a few days to attend to the funeral of 
his late friend and visitor. 

The telegram arrived at Sir John’s during the 
ball, just after the Leons left, and Caryl dis- 
closed its character to his uncle. 

“T must start by the first morning train,” he 
remarked. ‘If 1 knew who was poor Harley’s 
most intimate friend or friends I would send for 
them to accompany me. I am sorry to have 
such horrible news talked over before Lucy. I 
wish the matter could be kept from her.” 

“So do I—at least for to-night. I will try to 
have it so.” 

And so, Lucy Crossley enjoyed her ball with- 
out the shadow falling on her, though she learn- 
ed, from the papers the following day, why her 
cousin had gone off before she was up. 

Sir Caryl reached Cliff Castle about three 
that afternoon. The housekeeper had luncheon 
ready for him and the half-dozen others who 
flocked around him on his leaving the train at 
the village. 

It was strange to the baronet to be thus taking 
the lead in the affairs of his dead acquaintance, 
St. Cyr, who had never been an intimate friend 
of his, but only a half-welcome guest. Yet, since 
no one else came forward to perform these du- 
ties he took them up. . 

When he had lunched, he went to look on the 
dead face, at the sight of which he was more 
deeply moved than he could have believed. 

e ordered all things necessary to a respect- 
able funeral. He then sent for the old fisherman 
who had discovered the murder, asking of him, 
as well as of all others who had been first at the 
scene, many keen and searching questions. His 
dislike of St. Cyr, living, did not prevent him 
from feeling that so dastardly a murder ‘should 
be punished, and that he would do all in his 
power to discover the doer. 

About nine o’clock that night he was pacing 
upand down his library, alone. He was nervous 
and agitated, not alone on account of the mur- 
der but also because he was again so near Cicely 
Faye. Captain Faye had been over during the 
afternoon; but, of course, had shown little of 
the hearty friendliness of yore. Cary] felt lonely 
and depressed. It seemed unnatural not to be 
able to run over to the Rookery, as had been his 
custom, all summer. 

Cicely’s soft, Doth eyes haunted him. Every- 
where he looked he saw only her lovely, nob. 
face reproaching him, with its gentle pride, for 
his accusations. How gladly would he have be- 
lieved her innocent! How fiercely he fought 
oop antl beg ler’ pacar? ?hoyprocts appa acy 
ery an r on © proo! er 
ware too strong. He would be making a fool of 
himself to believe her eyes inst the evidence 
of his senses. So he battled with himself. As 
he walked up and down the housekeeper knocked 
at the door: 
sink ate Dave Davidge wants to speak to you, 

“Let him come in.” 

A young fellow of the working-class sidled 
into the room, cap in hand. He was a sort of 
Jack-of-all-trades to the neighborhood, but 
lately had been in the baronet’s employ laying 
up stone wall and doing similar work. Sir Cary’ 
had done him some favors, giving his old mother 
the use of a little cottage rent-free, and Dave 
had a fancy for his young master and was al- 
ways eager to be of service to him. 

‘How do youdo, David? What do you want 
of me, this evening?” 

David was twirling his cap around in an em- 
barrassed manner. 

“It’s about the murder, sir,” he answered, 
without looking up. 

‘*Well, what do you know about that?” Sir 
Caryl asked. ee 

Dave closed the door cautiously and came close 
to the baronet. 

‘Tis a hard thing to tell, but ha) I must.” 

“Out with it, then. If you ly can give 
= a reliable information I shall be very glad 

i 

‘‘Not so glad as you monght think, sir. But, 
Pll tell what I know. Mind you, Sir Caryl, I’ve 


kept it for you, an’ when I’ve turned it over to 
you, you can do as you like with it. T’lldo your 

idding about it—none other! If you wants me 
to tell, Pll tell. If you wants me to hold my 
tongue Pll hold it. There’s a fair bargain, sir.” 

“Very well. I have confidence in you, David. 
Go on with your story.” 

Still Dave hesitated, twirling his old cap 
round and round. 

‘Here goes,” he began, after glancing about 
him to make certain the doors were shut, and 
clearing his throat went on in a loud whisper: 

‘*T was a-going along the beach this morning 
about eight of the clock, keeping my eyes skin- 
ned for a knife I dropped last evening, comin, 
home from the village that way; and jist as 
turned the corner of the big rock, you know, 
sir, I came to a stand-still, fur [seen something 
as surprised me that much. Some one wasdown 
on the sand as if he was dead, an’—an’ a oman 
was standing over him, a-feeling his wrist an’ 
his heart to make out he was dead fer sure. As 
soon as she felt satisfied he was gone, she run 
away as fast as her heels could carry her, beg- 
ging your pardon, sir, but so it was and so she 
went.” 

“Why did you not give chase and arrest her?” 

‘** Cause I couldn’t a-bear to,” answered Dave, 
Miers down. 

“Why couldn’t you ‘ a-bear to,’ my lad?” 


“ Cause, sir, I thought as how you was sweet 
on her.” 

“T! sweet on her! What are you jabbering 
about?” 


“Tt was Miss Cicely Faye, sir!” 

“Miss Cicely Faye! Be careful, Dave Davidge, 
what you say!” 

**Tt was her, as sure as Lot’s wife turned to a 
pillar o’ salt! I see’d her just as plain, an’ 
plainer, than I see you this minute. dhe was as 
wet as water with the rain; her face was white 
as a sheet; it was Miss Faye—nobuddy else!” 

“Do you think she shot him?” 

**T can’t swear to that. The smell of the pow- 
der wa’n’t cleared away—she was stooping over 
him—she got up an’ run away:—that much TU 
take ay ible oath on. I didn’t see her fire no 

isto! 


** Did she have one in her hand?’ 

**T didn’t see her have none in her hand, sir. 
WhatIsawIsaw. I won’t go beyond that.” 

“Have you Yaga to any one else about this 
matter, David 

“Not to a human soul! Says I to myself, 
‘T'll keep it for Sir Caryl! If he thinks best to 
*peach on the young la iy wellan’ good—let him 
peach. If he thin t to keep silence, he can 
keep silence.’ I’m going by your orders, sir; 
fur, you see, I suspicioned you was sweet on her. 
She’s as nice. pretty a young lady as ever draw- 
ed the breath o’ life. T’m dumbfounded, an’ no 
mistake. So I leave all in your hands.” 

‘Thank you, David. You have been more 
discreet than could have been expected. I shall 
not forget it, in the future. Consider me under 
any obligation you choose to im . IT will 
think of what you have told me. Iam too sur- 
ducal ap ite 1 come to any conclusion to- 
night. Do me the favor to keep absolute silence 
about the matter for the present.” 

“Just what I thought you’d want me to do, 
Sir Caryl.” 

Dave stumbled out as he had stumbled in. 
leaving the master of Cliff Castle in a frame of 
mind a thousand times more unendurable than 
that in which he had found him. 

There was not one doubt remaining in Caryl’s 
mind that Cicely Faye was one of the guiltiest 
of creatures. ‘The theory of the motive of her 
crime was complete to him. Itran in this wise: 
She had had a love affair, while at school, with 
this woman-hunter, St. Cyr. This love affair 
had been of a compromising nature; when she 
had gone home she had desired to drop it, be- 
cause St. Cyr was not a marrying man, nor an 
eligible parti had he been a marrying man; he 

ir Caryl, had offered her marriage and she had 
accepted him, with the selfish aim of making a 
dood match; when she found that he had dis- 
covered her previous intimacy with St. Cyr, 
she had thought that St. Cyr had made his 
boasts; and she had killed him, either out of 
revenge, or in the hope that, were he out of the 
way, Sir cay) might again come forward with 
his suit, overlooking the past. 

This was a very Re theory, indeed, and 
probable—from Sir Caryl’s point of view! 

As he thought it over, his brow contracted, 
his face set in an expression of stern wrath and 
contempt, that argued ill for any mercy which 
Cicely might expect of him. His love for that 
young, pure-eyed 1 seemed to him, that 
night, like a sail that staggers on a stormy sea 
and down; it perished utterly—was a total 


He said to himself that Cicely Faye deserved, 
and should have, the same punishment for her 
crime that a thief or a footpad merited for the 
same act. He said to himself that in the morn- 
ing he would go before a magistrate and have a 
warrant got out for her arrest! 

Because his love had been passionate and 
deep, his condemnation was now severe. He 
assured himself, over and over, that he would 
see ‘oe gaa done, though Cicely Faye were 
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THE LOCKED HEART. 


He was in this mood when he went, very 
late, to bed. He awoke early, after a little fe- 
verish sleep, and his fierce determination to see 
justice done began to waver. 

**One cannot do justice,” his thoughts now as- 
sured him, “without also doing bitter wrong. 
Think of that girl’s mother! How kind she has 
been to me! hat a gentle, good woman she 
is! Think of Captain Faye, who has served his 
country honorably! Can I be the one to bow 
their proud heads, to break their loving hearts? 
My God,no! Icannot—cannot! Let the truth 
come out, if Providence so wills it, but let me 
not be the instrument.” 

It was a terrible situation, mentally, in which 
to be placed. 

“T would give ten thousand pounds if David 
had not told me!” 

His trouble was greater than on the previous 
evening. 

As soon as he had breakfasted he went ont to 
walk. He could not remain quiet. The funeral 
was fixed for Friday, so there was nothing, at 
present, to occupy his attention. 

He went down ae the sands, almost with- 
out knowing in what direction the “spirit in his 
feet” drew him. As he came to that jutting 
rock and passed it, the scene of the murder was 
orp his eyes. Who was that? Great Hea- 
ven 

Cicely Faye, with downcast eyes fixed, as by 
an irresistible magnet, on the spot where St. 
Cyr fell! He saw that her face was pale and 
troubled. Her white morning dress flowed 
about her, in the light sea-wind, like the gar- 
ment of an angel. : 

He went toward her with great strides. He 
felt a sudden fury that she should be there, 
looking so soft and gentle, when she was what 
she was! Had her sister or mother been pre- 
sent, his lips would have remained sealed. But, 
to meet her alone, at that place, aroused all the 
stern resentment of his nature. 

She looked up at the sound of his footste) 
and their eyes met. She shrunk back as if he 
had struck her a blow. 

When she first looked up there was a vague 
trouble and horror in her sweet eyes, but noth- 
ing of guilt; but his gaze had in it such _relent- 
less accusation that it was withering. She put 
up her pretty white hands as if to ward it off. 

‘Why do you look so?” she asked, helplessly, 
not knowing what she was saying. 

“T cannot look otherwise at a murderess! 
There was a witness of your deed, Cicely Faye. 
A person who came around that rock, as I came 
around it just now, and saw you standing over 
the body of your victim. He came to me last 
night and told me the horrible story.” 

‘You believe that I—/— Ah, this is too 
cruel!” 

“Do not be alarmed. Do not exert your tal- 
ents asan actress! I shall not betray Pt hor- 
rible secret. I have eaten of your father’s salt, 
and I cannot be the one to denounce his daugh- 
ter. As far as J am concerned, you are safe; 
but, there was an eye-witness. Let me give you 
a piece of advice: remain away from the beach, 
Do not betray yourself.” 

He turned from her as if she were a person 
too vile and hateful for him to endure the sight 
of her. He walked away rapidly. She wan 
to cry to him to come back—to say that she was 
innocent—to explain that suspicious circum- 
stance—but she could not utter a word. Oh, it 
was cruel! 

Cioely began to feel, with cold terror, the ser- 
pent_of circumstances creeping about her and 
paralyzing her in its clammy folds. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE TORTURED SOUL. 


Tue funeral took place on Friday, and was 
attended by a large number of persons drawn 
there by Fegtiet 2 Scarcely one of St. Cyr’s 
intimates in London, however, took the trouble 
to come out to it. He had been a bad man,with 
whom it was fashionable for young men to boast 
an acquaintance; but not one among them loved 
or r ted him. 

Still, a man as well known as Harley St. Cyr 
could not be foully murdered as he had been and 
the matter be allowed to rest as not worthy of 
inquiry. A reward was offered for the arrest 
of the guilty party; and a detective came from 
London in hopes of earning the money. 

At the Rookery, as might be ex ted, it con- 
tinued the subject of discussion. Captain Faye 
was honestly anxious that the murderer should 
be 2 eet since, as he remarked, the safe- 
ty of others might depend upon such a deed 
ee speedy punishment. 

Sir Caryl Crossley returned to London the 
morning after the funeral. He had seen Dave 
Davidge again and bound him to present silence. 
After that, he felt, 1f he would ns his own lips 
sealed, he must go away; and so he went back 
to his uncle and blue-eyed Lucy. 

Meantime, every hour Cicely felt more and 
more deeply the mistake she had made in not at 
once declaring the murder the hour she witness- 
ed it. She began to realize that it might be a 
fatal mistake. 

Her generous impulse to shield Dolo: the 
unhappy wife of St. Cyr, had made her hesitate, 


and that hesitation was working most disas- 
trously against herself. 

What had that man who had once, but a lit- 
tle, little while ago, pretended to love her, said 
to her? Oh, horrible! Must she live and bear 
it? Must she not assert her own innocence at 
any cost to her friend? 

@ very atmosphere of her own home was 
full of suspicion, whispering—she knew not what! 
Miss Nugent often smiled at her strangely. The 
gentlemen began to eye her askance, and to 
avoid her. She  heae it, and yet she could not 
battle against it. Poor Cicely! Everything 
went against her. 

She had, as we know, concealed her wet gar- 
ments in a trunk that morning when she came 
in dripping from the rain. Saturday, the 
day after the funeral, Nora being away on some 
errand, she thought she would take out these 
things, dry them, and have them ready for the 
laundry. When she came to open the trunk 
she found the hot weather had moldered them; 
and while she was looking at them in despair, 
wondering what she could do with them, she 
heard a sound, and looking around, perceived 
Nora standing behind her, staring at those tell- 
tale garments to which the sand of the beach 
clung, telling plainly where she had been in that 
storm that morning. 

“Oh, my dear young lady!” cried Nora, and 
burst into tears. 

“What are you crying about?’ Cicely asked, 
with dignity. 

“To look at them things, ma’am.” 

+ bre fr need not cry about that! 
are ruined; but they were never very expen- 
sive. Take them away to the rag-bag, Nora.” 

‘* Listen to me, Miss Cicely; let them clothes 
be where they are to-day. Ill take care of 
’em to-night, when the rest of the servants is 
abed.” 

Miss Faye knew, perfectly, what the girl 
thought; but she could not answer when no 
open accusation had been made. Indeed, she 
did not, herself, know what had best be done. 

One thing could not longer be delayed. She 
must write to Dolores. It had sustained her, 
all through this blighting, terrible trial, to feel 
that, if the worst came to the worst, Dolores 
would fly to her rescue. 

Dolores would declare her own guilt before 
she would allow her innocent friend, who had 
already lost her lover for her sake, to rest under 
the shadow of a horrible accusation. She sat 
down to her desk and wrote: 

\ “Dear Dotores: I was on the beach that morning 
'—last Monday pay The thunder-storm drove 
me to take refuge in ‘ Boffin’s Bower.’ I saw all that 
occurred on the sands. To give you time to escape, 
and to preserve you from the danger of arr I 
concluded to say nothing of what I had witnessed. 
But, I was seen entering my room in a drenched con- 
dition; it has become known that I was on the beach 
at that hour; and, worst of all, some person_un- 
known to me, saw me standing over the body—for I 
did rush down, as soon as you had fled, to find out if 
anything could be done for him. I have been ac- 
cused by Sir Caryl, to my face, of the shooting. 
Others suspect me. 

“T know not how this dreadful matter will termi- 
nate. I have suffered for you—am willing to suffer 
all a friend may; but, if it comes that my life is 
a or, what is a thousand times worse, 
my g name—if the idea grows, or the accusation 
takes shape that 7 am guilty of the murder of the 
man whose wife you were, I shall, of course, dear 
Dolores, look to you to prove my innocence. I am 
in a most unhappy state of mind, on your account 
as much as on my own. Certainly, you must feel 
that I have done all that a friend can or ought to do. 
Thave to think of my dear parents and sisters. It 
was terribly wrong for you to take vengeance into 
your own hands; but I Will not be the one to blame 
you, for I know you were very miserable and dis- 
tracted. If this wretched business goes no further 
you can depend on my silence. If Isend you a mes- 
sage ng you to tell the truth about it, Ido not 
doubt that you will successfully defend me. 

“Your unhappy friend, O.F. 

“Tae Rooxery, Aug. Ist.’ 

Two long, sultry days dragged by, tedious 
even to the happy, but heavy and endless to 
Cicely, before she received an answer to this 
letter, penned under the stress of dire necessity. 

In the privacy of her room, with i emret 
fingers, she broke the seal of the envelope an 
drew out the important letter for which she had 
waited, almost as the prisoner awaits the sen- 
tence of the judge. 

She grew very pale as her glance ran over the 

iar handwriting: 


They 


“My DEAR, DEAR Cicety: Your letter was a very 
great rise and puzzle to me. I do not under- 
standit. If you and I had not been all that we have 
to each other, I should be with you, beyond 
forgiveness. Do you think I did that heartless, hor- 
rible deed? Oh, Cicely, Cicely, how could you imag- 
ine such a thing of your friend? Iam asinnocent of 
it as you are. I know absolutely nothing about it, 
except what has been told in the papers. I was at a 
ball when the news came. Papa would have it that 
T must go, because he was a friend of Sir John Cross- 
ley. Ry talking with your Sir Caryl, when I heard 
somebody, standing in front of us, of the mur- 
der. I thought I should scream. en I felt as if I 
were dying. And now, I amillin bed with the shock, 
or I should come to you at once fora full talk and 
explanations. I know, darling Cicely, how much 
you sacrificed for me once before—that none of this 
trouble to you, nor your jealous lover's distrust, nor 
this terrible suspicion would have come upon you 
but for my folly at school. I know that a more de- 
yoted friend never lived. All that I can do, I will do. 
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If the worst comes to the worst, I will proclaim my 
marriage to the world, for your sake. Yet, if not 
necessary, for powerful reasons of my own, I would 
like this unhappy folly of mine to remain a secret. 
My idea is, that you are nervous and alarmed with- 
out cause. Icannot believe that any suspect you of 
such acrime. I wish I could come to you. ot 
you come to me? Iwish you would. Before I re- 
ceived your letter, although made very ill by the 
news of that man’s sudden fate, I was beginning to 
feel the joy of the release—but, now, I am unhappy 
for your sake. Write to me again immediately, m 
pth Cicely, for I shall be looking as soon as itis 
possible to receive an answer. Darling, I must see 
you. Ever your devoted “Dp. L. 
“Rose TERRACE, Kensington, London.” 


The letter fell from Cicely’s nerveless hand; 
the cold beads of sweat stood on her young 
brow; she stared about her wildly—she felt as 
if she were in that iron room of the prisoner 
which contracted about him, inch by inch, un- 
til he was crushed. 

So!—it was not Dolores, after all? 

The woman had been strangely like her in 
hight and movements. 

‘Was it Dolores ? 

Was this bosom friend of hers seeking to es- 
cape the consequences of her rash revenge, by 
leaving her to endure the consequences? 

Poor Cicely was beginning to be suspicious of 
her friends. Her warm, true, generous, open 
nature was being chilled and blig ited. 

She drew a long breath, but she could not 
free herself from that oppressive weight. Ah! 
would she ever feel free and light of heart 
again? 

The summons to dinner had sounded some 
time since; she had not heard it. Nora came 
to her now, looking sharply at her Joune mis- 
tress’s strange expression, as she said: 

“The others are all at dinner, Miss Cicely; 
they will think strange if you do not go down. 
Yow’re too pale, altogether. I wish you’d allow 
me to put just a touch of rose-pink on your 
cheeks, miss.” 

“That would only make me look more ghast- 
ly,” answered Cicely, trying to smile. ‘I did 
not know dinner was on the table. I will go 
down at once.” 

Her tardy appearance drew all eyes to her as 
she entered the dining-room. She looked so ill 
that Captain Faye half rose from his chair as if 
to offer her assistance, but sat down again. 

There were biack rings about the lovely dark 
eyes and a haggard expression to a face one 
month ago as sweet and blooming as any June 
rose just feeling how pleasant sunshine is. 

A covert look passed from one to another 
about the table. 

To his surprise, Miss Nugent informed her 
host that her visit must end on the morrow: 

“The painful events of the week have so 
shaken my nerves, bag i = Faye, that I shall 
be better off at home. I know I am not fit to 
be a visitor, so dull and moping ae I am grow- 
ing,” and bicely knew, with inward anguish. 
all that her spiteful rival of twenty-six meant 
her to understand—namely, that the Rooke’ 
was no uaee good repute with Miss Nugent. 

Nor was Miss Nugent only guest who left 
precipitately. One after another dropped off, 
until, by the middle of the ensuing week, none 
but the members of the family remained at the 
Rookery—a place famous for its genial hos- 
pitalities. 

Captain and Mrs. Faye perceived the change 
in the social recs a and could in no way 
account for it. e fact that a murder had 
been committed near at hand, on that pleasant 
beach, where visitors had delighted to wander, 
scarcely explained matters. 

They noticed, too, an alarming change in 
their pet Cicely, the youngest, the loveliest of 
their darlings. It must be that she felt the 
uaael with Sir Caryl far more deeply than 
she had allowed them to suppose. eg eo 
to feel that they should have pressed their in- 
quiries more closely into the causes of that 


quarrel. 

They did their best to wile the story of her 
unhappiness from their daughter, but at oe 
attempt Cicely grew wild and fought frantical- 
ly to keep her trouble from them. 

‘<Tf you will take me to London, dear papa, 
all will come right. Imust see my dear school- 
mate, Dolores Leon. She writes me that she is 
ill in bed, and desires me to come at once. 
Will you take me to her, papa? To-morrow?” 

Captain Faye, really troubled for Cicely’s 
health, was glad to pepmite, Wondering if Si 
Caryl’s presence in London had anything to do 
with her wanting to visit there, he took her to 
= Leons and left her there for a fortnight’s 

Y- 


CHAPTER XI. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 


Str Caryu went back to his uncle’s witha 
heavy, heavy weight of care Soon his mind. 
One moment it seemed to him to be his duty to 
the dead to denounce Cicely Faye. The next, 
he felt tha. for worlds he could not be induced to 
bring disgrace and misery to that kindly and 
hospitable family in whose midst he once 
spent such happy hours. It was no tenderness 


for Cicely which prevented his becoming her ac- 


cuser. The passionate love he had felt for her 
only increased the bitterness of his present de- 
testation. 

He did not suspect that the eyes of others 
were also fixed on the unhappy young lady—- 
that “ circumstance, that unspiritual god ” had 
betrayed her—that the guests at the Rookery 
had, one by one, withdrawn from a house dark- 
ened by the presence of a believed-to-be mur- 
deress—or that Cicely knew the cause of their 
departure, and was suffering, alone and unaid. 
Oe pe s such as few are made to endure. 

he had been aware of these things would 
Sir Caryl have pitied her? He was a harsh 
judge, because he had once been a lover. The 
weight on his mind was not so much because 
Cicely Faye had done, as he thought, that ter- 
rible deed, as it was that he wished te spare her 
family, and that his conscience drew him in op- 
posite directions. 

Lucy saw that he was full of care, and al- 
lowed her concern for him to show in the wist- 
ful look of her blue eyes. Sir Jokn, at dinner, 
learned_all the particulars known in the neigh- 
borhood of the affair; wondered not a little who 
could have done the murder and what could be 
the motive; but his nephew did not encourage 
speculations on the subject. It was Sir Caryl’s 
turn to be surprised when his uncle observed: 

“Poor St. Cyr! Death came to him at the 
wrong time!” You know he was fond of telling 
us that he should be as rich as any of us when 
his uncle, out in Australia, died. They had 
quarreled bitterly over some of poor Harley’s 
naughty ways, and the uncle refused to do any- 
thing more for him, years ago. But St. Cyr 
always averred that the money would be his at 
his uncle’s death—for the simple reason that 
there was no other relative for it to go to. 

«¢Dm going to give up cards, betting, and so 
forth, and reform, Sir John, when I can Bee 
to do it,’ he told me, not so very long ago. Well! 
would you believe it, there is said, in this eve- 
ning’s papers to be a telegram to the effect that 
Colonel St. oyr of Australia, is dead of apo- 
plexy, and that Harley St. Cyr is willed all of 

is large property, except a few thousands, left 
to Charitable Societies. Tell me, now, if this 
world of ours does not run to cross-purposes!” 

“Too bad! too bad!” murmured Sir Caryl. 

He had detested_the vices of St. Cyr, living, 
but he pitied his ill-fortunes, dead. The gam- 
bler, the heartless scoundrel who had driven 
more than one pretty poor girl to her grave— 
the ite who had lived sumptuously and 
idly in the houses of his friends, while he sucked 
at their resources with the sly, vampire thirst 
of the gamester—was likely, t eee the sud- 
denness of his merited taking-off, to become ex- 
alted toa high place in the memory of his ac- 
quaintances! 

Lucy turned quite pale, trifling with her ome- 
lette-souffié, unable to hear so sad a subject dis- 
cussed without the shuddering of her sensitive 

irl-nature. Her cousin noticed it and changed 

e subject. 

But, he could not forget it. The face of the 

man haunted him. That scene where a 
girl, on the sea-sands, hovered about the spot 
where the tragedy had been enacted, haunted 
him. Those two pictures continued before his 


eyes. 

Lucy went into the library, after dinner, to 
write a letter for her father. © None of the three 
felt like going out that evening. so it had been 
voted, at table, that they shou d remain quietly 
at home. When she had written the letter and 

read a column of the news xr to her fa- 
ther, she observed that he had placidly settled in- 
to his after-dinner nap; so she put down the pa- 
per and went into the drawing-room in search 
of her cousin, who was sitting in the corner of 
a sofa, with drooped head and contracted brows, 
lost in thought. 


He looked up as Lucy approached. It was a 
relief to him to see anything so bright and pret- 
ty as this cousin of his. How very, very fair 


and elegant and sweet she was! How easy it 
was to awaken her sympathies! How fond of 
him she was, already! 

She was at that age when a girl’s heart, like 
a rosebud longing for the warmth and sunlight, 
is waiting to open at the first beam of love 
which shines on it. He knew it. He had come 
into that house, careless of how the bud might 
bloom. Girls’ hearts were never broken. 
Their Ate might be wounded, their affec- 
tions, never 

If Luey was such a fool as to fall in love with 
him, without encouragement from him, why, 
let her! This was the mood in which he had 
first come to his uncle’s. To-night, his mood 
had changed somewhat. It wasa relief to know 
that that sympathetic nature and that oaees 
face were so near him. With Lucy’s face be- 
fore him he could drive away those other hor- 
rible images. R 
He motioned with his hand for her to sit be- 
side him on the sofa. They were cousins and 
had a right to indulge in these small familiari- 
ties without any special significance being at- 
tached to them. 

She took the ite corner; her soft blue 
eyes, like a child’s or a violet’s, looked over at 
him shyly. They said, as pay, as words, 

of spirits, 


that she was sorry he was ou 
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“Have you made up your mind about. going 
with us to Switzerland, cousin Caryl?” 

“‘T hardly think I shall be able to go.” 

“Why not?” 

“Matters of great importance may keep me 
in London.” 

~ Then I wish we were going to remain, 
too! 

She mi impulsively; the next moment a 
soft pink wave swept over the fair face up to 
the golden hair; he saw the blush, 

“Tt is so much pleasanter to have a larger 
party,” she hastened to add. ‘‘ With-only papa 
and I, we shall be dull. I know papa hopes you 
are going.” 

*“Uncle John ought to have had a son,” re- 
marked Caryl. 

Again that sweet rose-color ran over the love- 
ly face. Itsaid as eloquently as words—*‘‘It is 
not too late, yet, for that! You might be his 
son, cousin Caryl, for the asking ”—but the mis- 
anthrope was in no humor for interpreting these 
pretty signals. 

Still, it was pleasant to be in his cousin’s com- 
pany. It was pleasant to have her devoted to 
him. 


‘*Sing something, will you, Lucy? I have 
‘the blues’ terribly. I keep thinking of those 
scenes at Cliff Castle. Ishall never want to go 
back there again, I am afraid. The charm of 
the place is gone for me—unless,” he added, 
quickly and warmly, “I can persuade a certain 
sweet girl to go down there with me and keep 
away the ghosts by her fair real presence,” 

He had no more meant to say that than to fly 
through the ceiling when he be; the sentence. 
He could not explain to himself afterward what 
had induced him to make such an idiot of him- 
self. It was only that he was gloomy and lone- 
some, and that something in the comforting 
looks of his beautiful cousin had made him 
think that he could not do without her—would 
always want her about him. He did not love 
her—did not care for her—but if any woman in 


ee world was true or pure or unse , it was 
ucy! 
As he made that compromising speech Lucy 


looked him in the eyes with a sudden glad ques- 
tioning; then her own drooped and she arose 
and went over to the piano, : 

She did not play or sing brilliantly, with pas- 
sionate power of feeling, as Cicely Faye did; 
but she a pure voice, sweet and not very 
strong, well pted to ballads; and she sung; 
two or three pathetic ones, her voice trembling 
a little at first, but gradually growing steady. 
Caryl remained on the sofa, eyes shaded by 
his hand, appearing to listen, but really too 
much yexed with himself, to enjoy the music; 
while Lucy dared not cease singing, because, in 
the tremor of her happiness and -believed-in 
bliss, she was afraid she might seem to be invit- 
ing him to say more. 

6 situation was relieved by the a ce, 
one at a time, of several callers, for Miss Cross-; 
ley was still receiving panty scale from | those 
who had attended her y 
from his nap and came into the drawing-room. 
A gentleman sat down by Sir Caryl an: bee 
to talk to him about Harley St. Cyr. The 
baronet could not half listen for the reason that 
he was watching another gentleman who had 
just entered and was being received by his cou- 


sin, 
It was Lord Hautboys, a great favorite in 
London society, a widower of not quite thirty, 
though his young wife had been, dead ‘three 
ears, and he had two little children. Lord, 
autboys was regarded as one of the v r best 
matches in the matrimonial market, y, a. 
roud beauty had shown her preference. for 
tion to none. a 
then, to note the warmth and deference wi 
which he greeted Miss Crossley. P t oils 
‘* A thousand ons for not paying my re- 
spects earlier, Miss Crossley, after the delightful 
ball you gave us; but I have been laid up with. 


headache the last two days, onl geen | ong. 
this evening. You do not seem to have suffered 


any ill effects from the fatigue of entertai 
us? I never saw you look more blooming; 
which was true, for Lucy’s delicate cheeks were 


dyed with rich color and her blue eyes shone. 


as softly lustrous as evening stars. 
“He certainly admires her!” fought Caryl;-}: 
and, so inconsistent is human nature, he actual-: 


ly felt a pang, of jealousy because another ¢ov- 
eted what he did not prize! 

‘Tt is true, so the latest reports run, that St. 
Cyr would have been a yey wealthy man now. 
if—” the gentleman beside him ran on, bu 
Caryl did not hear half he said; he was in-; 


his ears to overhear the conversation. be-, 


ouaen Lord Hautboys and Li 
“Goin 
ship softly exclaim, . ‘‘How delightful! I am 
goin there Ps my. Teo: eae, on Friday.” ; 
‘The vy: papa, set for starting, 
pr Re mae it a_bore—have done; 
Switzerland so many times—but now—shall be 
charmed—only too py—fortunate man—” 
Caryl could not e out every word; but. 
he heard enough, although, in his other ear 
some one was saying: 
‘* Doubtless a woman in the case!—always is. 


Sir John awoke, 


m,; yet, so far, he had paid particular atten- . 
oa Tt Dathar entonined Sir ees 


to Switzsrland!” he heard his lord 


Iwould like to make you happy. 
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pein the police believe they have got a 
clew. 

“ What is that?” cried Sir Caryl, turning so 
suddenly ‘and fiercely on this gentleman that he 
caused him to start. 

‘They, think they have found a clew, Sir 
Caryl.” ; 

“A woman?” his heartwas throbbing so loud- 
ly that he lost whatever Lucy and Lord Haut- 
boys may have been saying. 

: . Yes. They even suspect that she was his 
wife, 

Sir Caryl-turned as white as ashes...Conscious 
of it, he put his handkerchief to his face to par- 
tially conceal it. 

‘*A- young woman?” he asked, 

“Really, I heard none of the~ particulars. 
There was a woman took the train that morn- 
ing, at Cliff village, to whom attention has been 

ed. Ido not think much is known of what 
the detectives are ae Tt is not apttbae | 
to betray their plans of investigation. hat 
tell ip is mere rumor, you know.” 

“Of course—of course!” 

But, Sir Caryl did not recover his equanimity 
for some time. When he came to his senses a 
little, Lucy was singing for Lord Hautboys one 
of the bal 
ship was turning the music and listening with 
an air of devotion. He remained until the oth- 
er callers had gone away, said “‘ soutien ” to 
Lucy with an empressement which could not es- 
cape the attention even of her father, asked per- 
mission to call again before Friday, and said 
something aside to Sir John, as he took leave of 
him, which brought the old gentleman back 
from the drawing-room door, beaming with 
pleasure. 

“My little girl has made a conquest alread 
which she may well be proud of,” he said, wit 
some exultation. ‘‘A good many fine ladies 
have angled for Lord Hautboys and here he has 
swum straight into your net, Lucy, unless I 
mistake the signs. a, ha, ha! pretty’ well 
done! isn’t-it, Caryl? When his lordship comes 
to me Tf shall make no objections, for he is a 
deuced good fellow, if not remarkably bright. 
You ‘may know what to expect when he calls 
again, my little lady,” and he put his finger un- 
eget 's pretty chin and kissed her, well sat- 
s 


ena please do not tease me about such 
**Tease you? Oho! when a young lord press- 
és my hand and nae he anticipates having some- 
thing very particular to say to me’ina day or 
two, how am [ to understand it, my dear? Get 
your blushes, and Cpa sighs, and your fan, and 
your ‘handkerchief all ready, my lady! You 
will need them,” and Sir John went off ‘toward 
the'library, turning back’to add:' “Think seri- 
ously of it, Lucy. He'is'a very fine man, and I 
Shaul be content with iim and’ his ‘family ‘and 
oft Including his two ‘childten,” interposed Si 
uding his two'c en, pos ir 
1, sarcastically.: 
“You cannot ‘hépe'to do better, my dear,” 
and Sir John'went away. 
aon and ‘Caryl were standing very near to- 
rr 


er. 
She looked up at him with timid expectancy. 
He tho ht of a great many a He at 
os of Lord Hautboys; yet he remembered 
ow éagerly that personage hail welcomed the 
r iof Sei encye company in Switzer- 

d, while he‘had« tov’escape the duty of 
going with her and'his uncle.” Here was a fine 
2 Acari for’ him’ to shake’ off all responsi- 
bility for allowing Lucy to fall in love with 
him, ‘and to turn her over to the man who evi- 
dently loved her truly; so he looked into her 
eager, wistful blue eyes and said, calmly: 

T advise yo to egg ee Hautboys, if he 
offers himself, Lucy. think, with your fa- 
ther, that ‘you ¢annot do better. I am nota 

LE ing ‘Man, as you know, and Lord Haut- 
boys doats on the ground your foot has pressed. 
I ‘noticed ‘him “to-night, and I saw how it was 


going with ‘hint. I sincerely believe he will 
make you happy." 

She looked at him in mute amazement for a 
moment after he’‘had concluded, and answered 
him by bursting into tears. 

“as Lucy y 

b—sob—sob. 
“Tuey ? 
Sob—sob—sob—sob. 


‘Lucy, what is the matter? Have I hurt 
your feelings? I said what I thought was for 
your’ own Lord Hautboys loves 
you—”’ 

“And you do not! Oh, cousin Caryl, whén 
you know how I love you! Oh, you are cruel— 
eruel |” 

“Do you love me so much, darling Lucy?” 

“ ve knowIdo. ‘You lef'me love you!—and 
Now, : 

‘He took her two dimpled hands from before 
her flushed face; she flashed an in t 
BIER AS him, and then the blue, wet eyes droop- 


“Can you be satisfied with me, dear Lucy, 
knowing that I do not love you as. a. man oug! $ 
to love the woman he marries, but knowing, at 
the same time, that Ido not love any one else? 
like you 


. 


she had sung for him. His lord- ; 


very much; and your gentle; loving naturema 
some day, change me oe the hard, distrustful 
creature I now am. You shall decide for both 
of us. If you are willing to take me; just as I 
am, and.can, be satisfied with me, I will try to 
be a good husband to you.” 

She threw. her round, white arms about his 
neck, hiding her face on his shoulder. 

“T would rather have you, dear Caryl, even 
if you hated me, than any other person in the 
world; I love you.” 

“T do not hate you,” he answered, stroking 
her hair. ‘‘] like you and trust you.” 

“Will you goto Switzerland with us, Caryl?” 

‘‘T will, if circumstances do not prevent.” 

‘* Will you try to love mea little?” 

He kissed her as she lifted her face shyly. 

“She is a dear, good girl, and loves me de- 
votedly,” he thought. 

But. it was not such loye-making as that on the 
moonlit porch of the Rookery, on that June 
night of roses only two months ago. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE SHADOW OVER THE HOUSE. 

Two pale girls, in a breakfast-room looking 
out on Victoria Terrace, eagerly scanned the 
morning paper with two pairs of beautiful but 
feverishly-bright eyes. ior Leon had laid 
the Times down by his plate and gone off on his 
day’s affairs, leaving Dolores and her fair guest 
from the Rookery, to seize upon and devour the 
scrap of news: which he—totally ignorant of the 

eat interest it had for them—had read out a 

ew minutes before—news of which we have 
heard a rumor the previous evening at Sir 
John’s—that the murdered eenlhenien, Harle 
St. Cyr, had fallen heir to a large fortune left 
him by an uncle who had died in Australia. 

The paper added that, by a singular coinci- 
dence, uncle and nephew had died on the same 
day. It also remarked that no near heirs re- 
mained, though, doubtless, as was generally the 
case, dozens would present themselves who had 
never before been heard of. 

Dolores Leon had been made very ill by St. 
Cyr’s death—be the reason what it might. 

er friend’s visit had revived her more than 
any medicine, and she had come down to 
breakfast this second day of it, for the first time 
she had left her room after being brought home 
from. Sir John Crossley’s, the evening of the 
ball. And now that the great shock was over, 
there was more life and hope about her than 
there had been since her father’s failure, months 
before. She. was still oy and languid with 
what she had endured; but her expression was 
more natural and —— Cicely Faye, on the 
contrary, looked ill and haggard. Her eyes 
were preternaturally bright; there were black 
shadows around them, and her young face had 
a stricken, waiting look like that of one who has 
heard bad tidings and ismomentarily expecting 


worse; 

The little breakfast-room was one of a suite of 
modest apartments which Sefior Leon had rent- 
ed, His own magnificent house and furniture 
had gone from him into the hands of creditors. 
The outlook was pleasant enough; the table was 
well-served, there were two or three servants to 
do the young lady’s bidding, yet there was a to- 
tal absence of ‘the-splendor which had formerly 
made the Leon establishment one of the finest 
in London. 

“T thank God daily,” said Dolores, looking up 
from the paper, “ that papa’s failure caused St. 
Cyr to betray his true character in time, so that 
I never was his wife except in name. When I 
went in disguise, on my re from Porto Rico, 
to try to een an interview with him in the vi- 
cinity of Cliff Castle—and you came down on 
the sands to meet me, and scolded meso for run- 
ning the risk of being detected wearing boy’s 
clothes, and that pretty little mustache glued to 
my upper lip—my only errand, as you know, 
was to beg and entreat of him to free me legally 
from the bonds I had enchained myself with. 
You remember that morning, Cicely 

‘“‘T have reason to remember it,” was the sad 
answer. ‘That morning proved Sir Caryl’s 
faithin me. He saw the meeting between us— 
of course he mistook you for one of his own sex, 
and demanded an lanation in terms so 
haughty and insulting that I refused to give it. 
We broke’ off our engagement then and there. 
Since then, so singularly have all the circum- 
stances been against me, he is convinced that no 
creature in the world is so ty as I.” 

‘“Why do you not send for him, Cicely, and 
have a Bi Se ‘explanation? You can meet 

will come forward as witness to 


It makes me 
ering I have 
caused you both, 

“* He does not suffer!” cried Cicely, almost 
harshly. ‘“‘It is only | who suffer. lain to 
him?—never! Explain, to a man who could be- 
lieve me false, impure, ay, even a murderess! 
Never! never! If he should get down on his 
knees to me now, I never would have anything 
to say to him. Think of it, Dolores!—a en 
gaged one man-and meeting another by 
stealth! A murderess! He has accused me of 
all this! No repentance on his part can ever 
blot out those fatal facts.” 


-_— 


“And it is all my fault!, Cicely, I cannot en- 
dure to think of it] If you will not consent to 
an interview, J, atleast, shall find a way to see 
him and tell him the truth. I shall be uilty of 
the basest ingratitude if I do less than that. 

‘ Listen to me, Dolores. Sir Caryl has proved 
that he is of.a suspicious nature. Go to him, tell 
him that:-you were St. Cyr’s wife—that you met 
him on the beach there, twice—prove that to 
him, and what will he say+-why! that you 
murdered him! That you are the guilty wo- 
man! All who hear your story will believe that 

ou are the one. y, darling, even I, who 

oye you so, thought it was you who did the 
deed which I saw done with my own eyes! It 
was a woman, tall and slim, as you are. I be- 
lieved it to be you... Otherwise I should at once 
have run home with the news and set people on 
her track. I kept silent, to shield you. By that 
silence I am now inyolyed in suspicious compli- 
cations. we can do, dear Dolores, is to re- 
main quiet and allow matters to take their 
course. If I am openly accused and arrested 
then it will be time for you to come forward, 
and. [shall erect you to doit. Otherwise keep 
still—say nothing—do nothing! Dolores, who 
could have done that deed?” 

The two girls stared into each other’s eyes a 
moment. Those of Dolores were the first to turn 
away. 

‘“ How do we know? He wasabadman. He 
may have injured other women more than he 
did me. Some girl may have avenged her 
wrongs. Or, as he was a gambler, some man 
may have been ruined by him, and in his despe- 
ration—” 

“But, it was a woman. I saw her.” 

“Well! Sir Caryl once saw that I was a man 
when I kissed you. This feminine attire-may 
have been a disguise. You say she was tall?” 

** And too slender fora man, Still—” 

“Still, we know nothing about it, really. If 
it were not that you, dear Cicely, seem to be 
under the ban, I should be the happiest woman 
in the world! Ihave not told you about my 
visit in Porto Rico! Well, some day soon I 
tell A all.” " ia " t 

“Tho ou may be very yy, [am sure, 
said Cicely. but she said ita little drearily and 
bitterly. “‘I feel, Dolores, that, both of us are 
standing over a mine which may be fired at any 
moment.” . 5 

The great dark eyes of the Spanish girl opened 
wide with a look of fright: 

“Can it be possible that either of us is in an 
real danger, Cicely? How can innocent people 
be really in danger?” ; 

“They often are. There is plenty of circum- 
stantial evidence against one or the other of us. 
People have been hanged on less.” 

““ Hanged !”—every particle of color died slow- 
ly out of Dolores’s rich olive skin, leaving it the 
hue of old ivory. ‘‘ How horrible!” 

The whole room seemed to take up the Shae. 
whisper and. echo and re-echo it. A silence fol- 
lowed after it. The servant came in to remove 
the dishes, and the young ladies, taking the 
paper with them, went up to their sleeping- 
room, They satdownbyawindow. 

Cicely was, drawn by a strange fascination to 
watch her friend. e had. felt it cruel and 
dreadful that her lover could have LA eke her 
of a crime; yet she now watched Dolores, con- 
scious, in her own soul, that she, herself, was 
not entirely free from the suspicion that her 
friend had lied to her—that her own eyes had 
not deceived her, and Dolores Leon had been 
the one who crept up behind St. Cyr, through 
the tumult of that summer storm, and shot him 
dead, 

Dolores did not perceive the turn her friend’s 
thoughts had taken. She felt awed by the dan- 
ger impending over them, and, like the weak, 
dependent creature she was, wanted to talk 
about it and wring from the braver nature as- 
surance that they. were safe. 

Tet Freie, re erp <i 

nful, she put it aside an 

in Marshall 


on a subject so 
Id Cicely about 

ti , of Porto Rico, painting her 
lover there with all the glowing colors of her 
tropical imagination, Poor Dolores! creature 
of fancy and impulse! incapable of the sublime 
sacrifices of a nobler nature like Cicely’s!—yet, 


for that yery reason, the more pe and in- 

dulged by the stronger one. } 
icely listened patiently, though her own spir- 

its were sunken deep in fear and sadness, ‘The 


more sacrifice she made for this friend of hers, 

the are she loved Br 1 He RABB dee,” 
) ou may yet be A s 

she andd ie poets of 4 the int fervid story. 

Then Dolores’s thoughts came back to her pre- 
sent danger, and she burst into tears and be- 
wailed her fate, crying out that she knew there 
was something terrible going to happen to her— 
that she wished she knew the worst—wished she 
had told her father all, but that she would never 
dare to, and so forth and so on, until Cicely had 
to soothe her and coax her into composure. 

If Dolores was weak she did not mean to be 
ungrateful. It came into her little head, as they 
sat crying and talking, that she would not let 
Cicely know, because Cicely would forbid it, 


but that she would see Sir Caryl, herself, and 
confess to him, under 
clandestine marriage to 


yates) of secrecy, her 
t, Cyr, and those meet- 
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ings on the beach which had inyolyed her 


friend. 

“He surely will not think I murdered m 
own husband! Alas! it is true, I,was at Cli 
village that morning! I will tell. him so; but I 
will deny all knowledge of the shooting. T will 
clear Cicely in his eyes. She shall not be the 
victim of.her devotion to me. , I will, find Sir 
Caryl at Sir John Crossley’s. Very good!—I 
owe Lucy a call. I will go there this very day. 
I will see him, and make the opportunity to ask 
him to call on me this evening.” 

Cicely, that afternoon, thought it strange that 
Dolores should go off for two or three hours to 
make visits, considering all the circumstances; 
but she did not say so, and the other kept her 
own counsel. She was driven directly to Sir 
John’s and found Lucy at home. 

“*T was so sorry that you were taken ill the 
night of my ball, Miss Leon. You do not look 
well, now, . Your first attempt to get out?—per- 
haps you should not have tried; though I am 
very glad to see Pig to-day, for we leave Lon- 
don. to-morrow, for Switzerland.” 

**Does Sir Caryl go with you?” 

**Yes,” and Lucy pani Wann P ey “Do 
you know? I am going to tell you a matter 
which will soon be no secret. Can you guess it, 
Miss Leon?” 


‘Not that you and Sir Caryl are en: dd?” 
“Yes. Iknow I look happy—I banter it,” 


Dolores showed her surprise. 

“Since when, may I ask?” 

**Since day before yesterday. I would not 
speak of it to any one else I know as little as 
you; but I have taken a fancy to you Miss 

on. I hope we shall become great friends on 
ay return to the city.” 

ucy’s face was a perfect rose, so sweet and 
blooming; her blue eyes shone like stars, her 
dimples came and went—she wasevidently very 


happy. 

The sight of such happiness made Dolores se- 
eretly indi, f, She shortened her visit, and 
as soon.as she was back in the carriage ordered 
it to return to Victoria Terrace.. Reaching 
home, she flew up-stairs to Cicely, who sat. by 
the window, sadly dreaming, but who rose on 
seeing Dolores fly in, and looked at her question- 

r, dear darling,” Dolores 


ingly. 
ae ae 
er arms about her friend. 6 is 


winding 

false—treacherous—heartless! He never loved 
you! .I hate and despise him! He quarreled 
with you on purpose to get rid of you! Heisa 
flirt—a base, deceitful—fraud! there!” 

‘* What is this all about, Dolores?” 

** Oh, I went to call on Luey Crossley, on pur- 
pose to try and see Sir Caryl—for had re- 
solved, whether , you liked it or not, to explain 
eve’ ing to him!—and she came in, all smiles, 
and the very first thing she tells me is—that she 
is engaged to him—to Sir Caryl!” 

“Engaged? to Sir Caryl?” 

Yes, m: poor, deceived darling! She told 
me so herself !—and they are off to Switzerland 
to-morrow, to be gone a month. Oh, the 
false—” But Dolores got no further in her sen- 
tence, for the form of her friend drooped heayi- 
ly in her arms, and she had to lay her back in 
her chair and ring for her maid to bring water 
and her yinai, e-Cicely Faye had fainted. 

In the fashionable. intelligence, the next 
morning, was the announcement that Sir John 
Crossley and daughter had left for a month on 
the Continent; Sir Caryl Crossley’s and Lord 
Hautboy’s names were on the same list; Sefior 
Leon read it out, at ‘breakfast, and Miss Faye, 
who was eating nothing, listened with set lips 
and a still face. 

Captain Faye called to see his daughter that 
day, and was surprised to learn that she was as 
anxious to return home as she had been to come 
to the city. Judging by her looks, he did not 
think London air was benefiting her any; so 
the next day they returned to the Rookery. 
ew captain was glad to be baek in his pleasant 

ome, 

Yet he had not been in it many hours before 
he was conscious of some great change. A 
shadow lay over everything. Lady Graham 
had been crying, and was pale and distraught; 
Mrs. Faye wore a look of despair; Lord Gra- 
ham was nervous and absent-minded—all of 
them looked at their pet, the pride of the house- 
hold, sweet Cicely, with a strained, anxious ex- 


pression. 

Poor girl! She read the meaning of the 
change in a moment, 

““They have heard something connecting my 
name with the murder,” she said to herself. 

It was true. The dreadful scandal which had 
been in every mouth in the county had reached 
the Rookery at last, Not one of his family 
dared to tell the captain what was the matter, 
until, in sheer desperation, Lord Graham took 
him out in the shrubbery and related the miser- 
able story, A man had seen Miss Cicely stoo 
ing over St. Cyr’s body the moment after he 
was shot—Miss Cicely had been out in the storm 
and come in, hiding her wet clothing in a trunk 
and saying nothing about what she seen on 
the beach; Sir Caryl.had broken off his engage- 
ment with Miss Cicely because he had became 
aware that she met St. Cyr on the sands, alone. 


This, and more, had been floating about in the » 


HEART. 


. was 


twenty-five. 


air, until there was scarcely a person in the 
neighborhood who did not believe that Cicely 
Faye was the murderess. They would take no 
steps to arrest her, because she was Captain 
Faye’s daughter, but they believed her guiliv. 
The London detective would show no such 
mercy when he got on the track; no one could 
tell what hour the officers of the law might pass 
over. the threshold of the Rookery. 

This was a terrible story to pour in the ear of 
aman like Captain Faye. He listened in thun- 
derstruck , silence, and then marched into the 
house and called for Cicely. 


CHAPTER XU. 
A PRETTY COMPANION DU VOYAGE. 


Martin MarsHatt, of, Porto Rico, was en 
route for England. He sailed from St, John in 
the latter part of August, expecting -to arrive 
in Liverpool early in September. 

He had never been across that blue ocean 
which lapped the borders of his island-home, 
though for two or three summers he had intend- 
eda trip to Europe. This year he had deter- 
mined to carry out his plan. There was some- 
thing which drew him with irresistible power, 
though he struggled long and manfully against 
the terrible temptation. Martin was proud and 
sensitive. Son of a merchant-prince only, he had 
twice the pride of a prince of the blood-royal. 
When Dolores Leon, trembling and pallid, 
had told him the story of her. clandestine mar- 
riage, he had breathed no further word of love 
to her—he had given her up, entirely, forever. 

He had asked no correspondence on her going 
away. The only news he had received about 
her, since her departure, was the casual men- 
tion of her name in the business letters of Sefor 
Leon, saying, ‘‘ My daughter is well and sends 
her regards to your family ;” or, “‘ My daughter 
remembers, with great pleasure, her visit to 
your. ray island home,” 

Still, although he had given her up, the in- 
tense yearning to see her again had never 
ceased. How much this had to do with his get- 
a off mH his trip, at last, he would not admit 

imself, 


There were but few cabin- ngers on the 
Havana. Half a dozen would count them all. 
Of course a certain degree of intimacy was es- 
tablished between them—such intimacy as 
comes from constant companionship, from con- 
versation at table, from mutual interest in the 
weather; but, which can be disowned at once 
when shore is touched, There were a coffee- 
merchant and his wife going over after their 
two daughters, at school in London. There was 
a Yankee speculator, who made himself chatty 
and amusing. There was a Cuban revolutionist 
fx0) ona mission to raise funds. And there 
. Villamora! 

Mrs, Villamora was a widow and had with 
her an only child, a sturdy boy, five years of 
age. She was still yery young—not more than 
She was dressed in deep mourn- 
ing. 6 was fine-looking and had a willowy 

. . Her eyes were generally taken for 
b ; but, in the full sunlight, they were seen 
to be’ dark-blue, with long black lashes and 
large pupils. 
le was one of those women in whose com- 
pany it is impossible to be without a full and 
dangerous consciousness that you are in the at- 
mosphere of fascination surrounding, like an in- 
visible halo, preity roman of her temperament. 
She was lovely, guid and passionate. Yet 


. She was very quiet in dress and manner, She 


received the ordinary courtesies offered by 
oung Marshall—such services as ‘‘ unprotected 
emales” require on shipboard—with graceful 
sadness. She made noattempts to press the ac- 
quaintance, 4 

But he was drawn toward her with swift fas- 
cination. The yoyage would have been mo- 
notonous without Nir. Villamora. 

The days were hot; but after sundown the 
sea air was delicious. Everybody remained on 
deck as late as pysin Tt was generally mid- 
night before the few passengers sought their 


rooms. 

Martin and Mrs. Villamora had, every eve- 
ning, several hours of small-talk together. Of 
course, they were not exclusive. The lady 
chatted with the other lady, with the Cuban 
and the Yankee, impartially. She still had 
plenty of time for low-voiced dialogues with 

jhe young goyeriag. She was so very grate- 
ful—not_ effusively but intensely—when Mr. 
Marshall rescued her little boy from tumbling 
overboard or falling down’ the es grape 
Martin wondered why she had no maid to take 
charge of the child and wait u her—if she 
ever needed the service of an attendant it must 
be on shipboard. She was not poor, for she 
wore handsome diamonds, occasionally, just to 
show that she had them, 


| knew him so well t 
_ correct theory.” 
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Martin became impressed with the idea that 
Mrs, Villamora had a history. 

And so she had. 

A woman withers away unless she can have a 
confidant. Mrs. Villamora gradually felt im- 
pelled to be confidential with Martin Marshall. 

That a large part of the strange story she 
whispered in his ear was a fabrication, did not 
make her confidence any the less touching and 
interesting. Martin found himself very much 
engrossed by it. 

ay, more!—he found it had a vital—a terrible 
interest for him! 

The widening circle of her story touched upon 
the personality of others who were more to hi 
than this prey. widow was. 

As for Mrs. Villamora, she admired Mr. Mar- 
shall. Knowing him wealthy and fastidious. 
seeing him hatioina and agreeable, she would 
have liked well enough to get him in love with 
her; but, at this critical period of her history, 
she could give but half her attention to the mat- 
ter, her mind being very deeply absorbed in 
some perilous matters awaiting the exercise of 
her best talent as soon as she should reach Eng- 
land. Meantime, she was not willing to resign 
all chance of future acquaintance with the young 
gentleman, and devoted all the powers she ha 
left from the contemplation of her business, to 
deepen the impression she was making on him. 
Indeed, so much did she admire Martin that, 
had it been ible to her nature to love any 
one, she would have fallen in love with him, She 
would have liked to him so soon as her 
affairs in England were settled so that it would 
be discreet to take another husband. 

In the early watches of the night, when the 
remit stars were indolently blazing in the 

eep-blue summer sky, and the rosy about 
the wide sea-horizon was long in fading, ‘ough 
dying shades of violet, amethyst and poe to 
perfect: darkness, Mrs. Villamora, with her big 
eyes raised steadily to the face of her listener, 
told him many things about herself. 

“How long did he think she had been a 
widow?’ ‘‘Hedidnot know.” ‘* Notsix weeks!” 
“Was itso?’ ‘Yes! but she had not lived with 
her husband for four years previous to his death. 
He was a bad, cruel man, of dissipated habits, 
too fond of other ladies. He had broken her 
heart the first two years of theirmarriage. He 
hated their child—her lovely boy! When she 
found it impossible to live with him he refused 
to provide for her or the child—if she had not 

ed a little means of her own she would 

ave had to work or beg. Oh, he had treated 
her dreadfully! She had ceased to love him 
long ago. His death was a relief to her. She had 
no one and nothing to love but her darling little 
Harley. Ah, but her life had been a miserable 
failure! No father, no mother, no sister, no 
brother, no husband—only her precious, precious 


darlin 

~ Did he know?—Villamora was not her real 
name! That wasa family name. Her married 
name was St. Cyr: her husband’s name had been 
Harley St. Cyr. Heavens! how startled Mr. 
Marshall looked! Did he know St. Cyr, then?” 

“No, Mr. Marshall did not know that person— 
but—he had heard of him, Some friends of his 
had just mentioned his name, once, and he re- 
membered it because the name was not a com- 
mon one. 

“ Was this—this Harley St. dead ?” 

“Yes. Had he not heard of the strange thing 
which happened a few weeks ago, on the west 
coast of England, near Birkenhead? It had caus- 
ed a great deal of talk and newspaper eae 
she believed. Why, she had not heard of her 
husband’s death—being in New Orleans at the 
time it happened—until two weeks 1 St. 
Cyr’s death been sudden—and siniguiae He 
was murdered!” : 

** Murdered!” 

“Ay. How frightened Mr. Marshall looked! 
abel yo Mee ye mid pale ot 
such a g before, he a so ho 4 

“Who murdered him? And what for?” 

The young widow almost smiled; her eyes had 
the peculiar E yeito of some animals’ eyes—they 
slione in the dark, at times. 

‘‘ What for? There was the mystery! %t was 
no thief who had met him in a lonely place and 
been tempted to do the deed for plunder. He 
had been deliberately shot, in the morning, as 
he was walking alone on the sands near the 
house of a friend. He had not been robbed. 
How could she tell? Her theory was that St. 
Cyr had come to that place by appointment and 
had been killed by some jealous woman: she 
t this, to her, appeared the 


Mrs, Villamora did not go any further with 
her story that night, for the reason that Mr. 

arose and abruptly quitted her, pacing 
up and down the deck with hasty steps. She 


‘did not know why the story moved him so deep- 


ly—whether it was because he had so tender an 
interest in her, or whether he knew more of St. 
Cyr than he had avowed. 

“Mr. Marshall did not act like himself the next 
day. Had she shocked his sense of Ne ae 
by appearing so indifferent to her hus' 
fate? She did not know. He kept away from 
hor, and was grave and silent. 

The next evening he sought an opportunity to 


renew the conversation. He made no betrayal 
a beg own thoughts, but he encouraged her to 


“T shall assume my husband’s name on my 
arrival in England,” she told him. ‘‘Iam go- 
ing there to assert my legal rights in his proper- 


“T thought he was not wealthy.” 

“He was not. He long ago squandered his 
own patrimony. Curiously enough, on the day 
of his death a very rich uncle of his in Australia 
died, leaving him heir to to an immense proper- 
ty. That property is rightly his child’s. My 

r little Harley must not cheated out of 
fis rights. Of course, I come in for my widow’s 
thirds. But I would do nothing—would scorn 
to touch a pound of Harley St. Cyr’s money, 
were it not that my Ms Mes cer justice at my 
hands. My boy must be protected—first, in his 
good name, then in his Aid af I shall have 
a world of trouble about it,” added the widow, 
with a heavy sigh. 

“Why, madam?” 

“Ours was a secret marriage,” admitted the 
lady, in her low, sad tones. ‘‘ l was very young, 
without ents, silly and easily fooled. But, 
we were legally married, by a clergyman of the 
Established Church. I have my marriage cer- 
tificate—I will show it to you to-morrow. Sev- 
en years ago, come the twentieth of ie eas 
we were married, in a little church in the parish 
of Cresswell, on the south coast. The record of 
that marriage is to be found in the books of that 
country church. The very first step I take, af- 
ter landing, before I allow any one to know who 
Tam, or what I am about, be to preceed to 
Cresswell and search for the record. Armed 
with a copy of that, which can at any day be 
verified, I shall declare my relation to St. Cyr 
and do my best to obtain the property for myself 
and boy. I have very little interest in life”— 
with a melancholy sigh—‘‘ very little use for 
money beyond just enough for the simplest 
wants—but I am bound to protect my child. He 
must be proved to have a legitimate right to the 
name of St. Cyr, and he must inherit the for- 
tune which has fallen to him—I am determined 
upon it. No true mother could doless. AmT 
not right in this, Mr. Marshall? Am I not bound 
to fight for my boy’s rights? His father was 
cruel] and false tome; but my child shall reap 
good from his inheritance. Tell me you ap- 
prove of my purpose, Mr. Marshall. It is so 

leasant to have the advice of a man I respect. 
have been alone—alone—so long.” 

She laid a velvet hand on one of his and looked 
up at him with an appealing smile. Martin felt 
ed for her. He could guess what her life 
must have been, wasted on a creature like St. 
Cyr. He sincerely hoped she might get some 
compensation for her past sufferings, in the good 
fortune of her boy. 

“There is no one but must approve of your 

urpose, and wish you success, madam,” he an~ 
swered, gently. ‘‘I do not see that you need 
anticipate an eat difficulty. If St. Cyr left 
a legitimate child, that child will be his heir.” 

e widow withdrew her hand with another 
little sigh—this time of disappointment. She had 
had a great deal of ip prake with men; and 
she saw that this one, though sympathetic, was 
thinking of other things besides the fascinating 
woman who claimed his pity. 

Seeing Martin so young and frank and unsus- 
picious, she had Gay a make an easy conquest 
of his heart, by enlisting his symapathy ; 
nor did she yet despair, though she felt that bis 
mind was not under her control. 

Perhaps, had Martin been disengaged as to his 
affections, she would have had no difficulty at 
allin ‘roping him in; as it was, the beautiful 
image of that dark-eyed girl who loved him was 
468 pc between the widow’s beguiling and 

He had enough to think of. That man who 
had deluded Leon into a clandestine mar- 
riage was dead! That fact alone set his brain 
to whirling madly. Dolores was free as air! 
No one, not even her father, knew of her unfor- 
tunateescapade. Doloreslovedhim! Wasthere 
any longer an obstacle to their love? Might 
they not be happy? Could he not now easily 
forgive and forget her git ish folly? Ay, but—* 

ere Martin stopped, and tried to steady tus 
wild thoughts. o had murdered this man? 
There must have been a motive! Who had the 
met werful atin Who was tempted by 

ove, by passion, espair— 

No, no, never! ja wicked he was to even 
have such a cruel thought of the girl he loved! 

Yet, it might— 

Oh, that the endless ravage were over and he 
could fly to Dolores and Jook down into her soul 
through those two clear mirrors of her beauti- 
fuleyes! He could tell if she were innocent _b 
one glance, and then—Pride to the winds! Wel- 
come love! welcome pepe! 

No wonder, while his heart was torn by such 
es ge emotions, that Mrs. Villamora got 
small hold upon it. 

She was vexed with him; yet she did not let 


im go. 
So the few remaining days of the voyage 
wore on slowly for both of them, until lan 

came insight. The lady gave him her London 


address, begging him to come to see her in three 


or four days—she should be gone, meantime, in 
search of that record—and he promised to visit 
her; the steamer reached her dock, and the two 
separated to go their different ways. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE VISION ON THE BEACH. 


Lucy CROssLEY enjoyed her visit to Lake 
Geneva and other beautiful places more than 
she had ever before enjoyed anything. She 
had constantly at her elbow the man whom she 
adored, He was elegant, admired, a good tra- 
veler, devoted to her comfort, and a companion 
for her father. Her pride in her fiancé was al- 
most as great as her love for him. She perceiv- 
ed that she was envied. Thatalone was enough 
to make any girl tolerably happy. 

Sometimes the fear that he was not satisfied 
with her crossed her mind, but she always put 
it away. Why should he not be satisfied with 
her? She was fair, good-tempered and rich. 
She would make him, ah, the lovingest, fondest 
kind of a wife! 

Sir Cary] attended upon her as faithfully as a 
servant, as courteously as a knight. She scarce- 
ly felt the absence of a divine tenderness such 
asa man Ee into every lightest word and ac- 
tion for the woman he really loves. Perhaps 
Lucy had too much fondness and too little judg- 
ment: she did not miss that better portion whic 
was withheld from her. 

Their party see Gea SF encountered that of 
Lord Hautboys. metimes they traveled in 
company or stopped at the same hotel. Lucy 
felt sorry for ay lord, who showed his disa 
pointment. He had takena great fancy to the 
gold hair, the large blue “td pink cheeks, and 
arched little mouth, which were his ideal of 
feminine beauty. He would have been a kind, 
devoted husband to pretty Lucy Crossley. But 
she did not realize she was making a mistake, 

No! not even when Sir Caryl was all dis- 
traught, or glared at her fiercely—as he did 
sometimes—as if he were weary of her and out 
of patience with her, She was bound to have 
the moon after which she cried, though that 
fair, round globe should turn out to be only a 
soap-bubble. 

As for Sir Caryl, he knew well, two moments 
after he had spoken those fatal sentences in Sir 
John s drawing-room, that he had made a fear- 
ful biunder. It would be not only awkward but 
cruei to back out of it, and so he let the mistake 
runon. Itis not half the time that a young; 
man or woman engages himself or herself to} 
marry out of pure love, such as ts prate of. | 
Caryl could never marry the girl he had loved; 
so he might as well take up with his pretty cou- 
sinasany one. He felt the conscious merit of 
doing an amiable thing by her, no matter what 
he suffered. Yethe was often frightfully bored 
by his en ment—tired of Lucy, and her cloy- 
ing everlasting sweetness. 

@ was anxious to get back to England. 
Without acknowledging it to himself, he wanted 
to be where he could hear all the news, ever 
rumor, about that murder on the sands. He 
brooded over it, night and day. In a little less 
than a month he had Sir John back in London, 
where they stopped a single day; then the three 
went on, to spend another month at Cliff Cas- 
tle, before proceeding to Sir John’s country 
home, further north, for the October shooting. 

Sir Caryl told Lucy that he wanted her to see 
the home of which she was to become mistress 
at Christmas, and to suggest such alterations or 
improvements as she fancied—the old place had 

ered little change of furniture for a long 
time, and was somewhat somber in the elegance 
of its immense suits of rooms. 

: Le Sense Lucy blushed, smiled and was de- 


And so, one bright September day, the three 
arrived at Clifi Castle. 

Lucy had not seen Ee ei since she was a 
child of seven. She liked everything—the old- 
fashioned deur of the buildings, the cliffs 
the wind-blown, spray-salted en, the sea. 

Cary] almost wished she woud find fault with 
something; but that was the last thing the hap- 
py, amiable girl thought of doing. 

She chose, that first day, the suit of chambers 
she would like fitted up for her use when she be- 
came Sir Caryl’s wife—a suit of three, | and 
airy, with long windows opening on balconies 
almost actually overhanging the cliff and look- 
ing off over the wide blue water. Caryl, how- 
ever, advised her to give these up for another 
looking out on the flower-gardens, 

“You will come here in winter, you know | 
Lucy, and then the wind will be howling, and 
these blue waves green and stormy.” i 

And, as ever, the girl submitted to his judg- 
ment. 

Yet even Lucy, sweet-tempered and easily 
satisfied, was not pleased with Sir Caryl during 
the next few days, 

He was lost in gloomy reveries. He scarcely 
noticed her. He the sands from og | 
till night; and, for all she knew, from night ti 
morning. By inviting in some of the country 
gentlemen of similar tastes to Sir John’s, he 
provided for his uncle’s entertainment, 

But Lucy wandered about by herself, feeling 
slighted and uneasy. A few ladies called upon 
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her; she was invited to tea at the Rectory, and 
to dinner, with the two gentlemen, at the house 
of a Lord oy hare 

Caryl did not wish to accept this latter invi- 
tation, but had no excuse for declining, so they 
went. It was a large dinner-party. 

Lucy was proud of her father; and almost 
ashamed of Caryl, ho sat so silent and stern. 

A name was mentioned at last at the sound of 
which he changed color. 

Lucy saw it, fer her wistful blue eyes were on 
his face at the time. 

“T thought my old friend, Captain Faye, re- 
sided in this part of the country. I hoped to 
meet him here to-day,” observed Sir John to a 
et he had taken in to dinner. 

he lady, looking startled, answered, after a 

little hesitation: 
‘* He does live in this neighborhood, Sir John. 
His place, the Rookery, is not a mile from 
here.” 
' Then a bluff gentleman opposite inte ed: 
./ “It’s too bad! too bad for Captain Faye! 
it possible you haven’t heard, Sir John?” 
*s “Haven’t heard what?” 

‘That his family is under a cloud.” 

“Under a cloud? I do not understand you, 


“You know about the murder, of course?” 
c e4 Harley St. Cyr’s? Oh, yes; I knew St. 
‘yr. 
te piesa yt: knew that Captain Faye had a 
a is youngest, unmarried—a beautiful 
r 


“ Well?”’—the good baronet was fairly flushed 
with interest. 
y Crossley was deeply interested, also; 
for she had marked a hundred em gi emo- 
tions fly over the face of the man she loved. 
‘Have you heard nothing of it?’ continued 
Sir John’s informant. 
* .“ Nothing.” 
_ All other conversation had ceased; everybody 
was listening, for the topic was still one of ab- 
sorbing fascination to the whole county. 
“Well! it is the general belief that this 
daughter. Miss Cicély Faye, is the person who 


Is 


shot St. Cyr 

‘God bless my soul! A young lady! Cap- 
tain Faye’s daughter!” 

“Yes. And, I must admit, the proof against 
her is damning.” 

‘Has she been arrested?” 

“No, sir. t+ for her family—for the 


captain’s brave record—deters people from en- 

tering a complaint against her. But the feeling 

against her is overwhelming. No one to 

the Rookery, nowadays; nor does the family go 

out, even to cliurch.” 

Pit 4 know the feeling against Miss Cicely, 
en 

& Very well. It is a strange affair—very 
a 7 bea 

“Why is the young lady the victim of so se- 
rious a suspicion?” i 

‘Oh, there are many circumstances, Sir 
John! Dave Davidge, a woodman, employed at 
Cliff Castle, heard the shot fired, and, reachin 
the scene about two minutes later, saw, wi 
his own eyes, Miss Cicely bending over the 
body. She has explained to her father that 
she saw a woman come around the rock, walk 
up behind St. Cyr, and shoot him, before she 
could cry out or stir. Now, I leave it to the 
common-sense of this company,” went on the 
gentleman, growing eloquent, “if Miss Faye, 
were this story true, would have gone home. 
taken off her wet, sand-draggled garments—i 
was storming, that morning—hid those telltale 
garments, wet and soiled, in a trunk, and 

me down and taken her seat at the breakfast- 
Eable, and never said a word, about what she 
had seen, to anyone! She could not—she would 
not, have done it, sir!” 

Sir Caryl grew paler and paler as he heard all 
this. It was the first he had known about the 
hidden garments, or the fact that a belief that 
she wt guilty had spread through the neigh- 
borhood. 

‘‘ There are other corroborative circumstances 
—some of them seem to give a clew to her mo- 
tive,” added another of the guests, glancing to- 
ward Sir 1 with a significance which show- 
ed him that Sieg too, had been mixed up 
with the scan 

“T can’t believe it, and I will noé believe it!” 
cried the old baronet, sturdily. “It is cruel, 
fearful! I shall call to-morrow morning on my 
old friend, Captain Lis ke If his daughter 2s 
guilty he will need my riennteethy ol the more 
—but I cannot believe a young, tender-hearted 
girl committed that murder.” 2 

‘* We have called at the Rookery, of course, 
spoke up two or three, ‘but we were refu 
admittance. ‘“‘Our sympathy was rejected.” 

The conversation, from that time on, until the 
table was deserted, clung to this one interesting 
topic. Sir Caryl felt those two hours drag by 
like two weeks. After the ladies had retired to 
the dra’ -room there were bolder insinua- 
tions as to the motive of the young lady in kill- 
ing St. Cyr, There was a great deal of pity ex- 
pressed for her. r 

“No doubt she had good reason for ae 
him dead. If some one of her sex had kille 
him years ago it would have saved many a 


broken heart. We are all awfully sorry for her 
family. Why, sir, if it were proved in court that 
Miss Cicely did the deed, she would be acquitted 
allthe same! St. Cyr was a scoundrel.” 

Perhaps this feeling explained why Cicely 
had not been arrested. 

None the less she was a ruined girl. For the 
first time Caryl felt a pity for her that was as 
keen as the sharpest anguish. 

. He had despised—hated her. Now he pitied 
er. 

Oh, that the intolerably dull festivities would 
be over, so that he could be alone with his pain! 

Well ae were over at last. There had 
been a jong our in the drawing-room—a little 
music, a dance or two, some idle chit-chat—and 
then he was being driven home, through the 
ie ts moonlight, Sir John sleepy, Lucy silent 

y his side. 

Sir Caryl wrapped his betrothed carefully in 
her shawls; he was solicitous of her comfort; 
but he could not talk to her. So the drive home 
was a silent one, followed by Lucy’s immediate- 
ly going to her room and falling asleep in tears. 

Caryl could not sleep. He walked about 
out-doors, nearly all night, throwing himself 
down on @ hall sofa to rest, when completely 
worn out. 

A little after sunrise he was out again. His 
feet took him, almost against his will, down the 
stee cliff-path onto the yellow sands. 

© morning was calm; the sea scarcely sigh- 
ed; the place was solitary. He wandered on 
and on, until he found himself in Boffin’s Bow- 
er, where he flung himself down on the rock and 
fell into one of his reveries. 

Something moving about on the beach, after 
a time, caught his eye. There was a woman 
walking there. He shut his teeth together on 
the fierce ery which tore its way upward from 
his heart. 


It was Cicely Faye, alone, dressed in a long, 
loose white wrapper. Her little white feet 
were bare; her dark hair rippled about her, un- 
bound by comb or ribbon. Her face was as 
white as her dress; its bloom and softly-round- 
ed outlines were gone; her dark eyes had a 
weird expression as they roved over sea and 


sky. 

Sino went down close to the water and let the 
incoming waves steal over her pretty, bare feet, 
and laughed like a child as they did so. Then 
she picked up a long wreath of wet sea-weed 
and twined it about shoulder and waist in a fan- 
tastic manner which at once called to the ob- 
server’s mind poor Ophelia! 

*“ Great God! the child has gone mad!” mur- 
mured Caryl. 

A cold horror seized him in its ic pripe, as if 
some monster of the deep Glaeped im with a 
hundred slimy arms. He could not move. The 
sweat stood on his forehead. 

Cicely began to move about softly to a dance- 
measure which she hummed, holding one end of 
the ragged wreath of sea-weed over her head. 
Before the young man could break the spell of 
horror Pt him some one else came in sight on 
the beach. 

It was Captain Faye. He approached the run- 
away quietly, as if afraid she might start to run 
from him, coming up behind her and slipping 
his arm about her waist: 

“*My poor darling!” 

She flung away her wreath, casting ber arms 
about his neck and looking up mournfully, her 
poor, worn face on his bosom— 

‘*Isn’t this a sweet place, papa? Iam fh happy 
out here. There never was anybody killed on 
this pretty beach, Iknow. There is no murder- 
ed man on this beach, is there, papa?’ shudder- 
ing. ‘‘When Caryl said J murdered him he 
made asad mistake. Look! Iam a butterfly— 
see me dance!” and she began to whirl about 
again in that slow, graceful measure. 

PS a Faye raised his eyes to the pitiless 
ue sky. 

Be Goa of Justice, let those who have destroyed 
my darling, suffer for one day the agony they 
have brought upon me and mine!” and then the 
proud man, the hero on the field of battle, burst 
into tears. 

The tears and sobs of a strong man are ter- 
rible to witness. Caryl turned away his head— 
the curse seemed to fall on him. 

He had been an accuser, though a secret one. 

s 4 cei child, I will not rest, day or night, 
until ave ie your innocence as clear as 
sunlight. God will help me to prove it,” said 
the captain, when he had partially controlled his 
emotion. 

He then very gently and tenderly drew his 
daughter’s hand over his arm and walked away 
wi ahi time before Sir Cary] had strength 

was some time before Sir stre 
to crawl out from the Bower and make his way 
home. _That scene on the beach had unmanned 
him. He was forced to believe in Cicely’s guilt, 
which seemed to him proven beyond a perad- 
venture. But he felt a passion of pity and love 
for her. He thought of that dear — at 


the Rookery as if they were of his own blood. 
Nol i and trouble was his disgrace and 
ouble, 


Yet he realized that they would scorn over- 
tures made by him at this late day. 
If) entered his own house in a wretched mood, 


Cicely’s pale, strange face, he knew, would 
haunt his soul forever. 

A vision of bloom and health and beauty 
floated down the grand staircase toward him— 
a vision of gold hair and blue eyes and a fond 
smile which he was beginning to detest. 


CHAPTER XV. 
‘DOUBLE, DOUBLE, TOIL AND TROUBLE.” 

Mrs. VILLAMORA—or, as she now styled her- 
self; Mrs. Harley St. Cyr—carried out her in- 
tention of visiting that rural church in which, 
according to the story she told Mr. Martin, she 
had been married, seven years before. To her 
dismay and grief she found that this very 
chi had been almost entirely destroyed by 
fire the previous summer—indeed, by a strange 
coincidence, only about a fortnight before St. 
Cyr’s sudden death. 

This, as she declared to the clerk and curate, 
was very, very unfortunate for her. Neither 
of these two gentlemen was the same who had 
officiated seven years ago, the clerk of that 
period being dead, and the curate gone to pre- 
side as rector over a church in Canada, 

She avowed to the new officials her object in 
coming; declared herself to be the wife of the 
murdered man; said she was living as a gov- 
erness in New Orleans when she heard of his 
death; recited the tale of her husband’s per- 
suading her to keep their marriage a secret, and 
afterward denying it; and ended by a passion- 
ate ap to the clerk to try and remember if 
he seen the names of Isabel Juanna Villa- 
mora and Harley St. Cyr when looking over the 
books of the church, 

Mr. Saree the clerk, assured her that he 
had never occasion to go so far back in the 
records; that he was extremely sorry, but the 
fire had done its work more completely in the 
little room where the records were kept than 
anywhere else—that no books were saved. 

‘Iregret that I cannot be of service to you, 
madam,” he said, politely, while his keen eyes 
ran over the handsome widow rather boldly. 
‘The pro arts stake is large, is it not?” 

* About £250,000, Mr. recrmeee + 

“May I call on P non at your hotel, this even- 
ing, Mrs. St. Cyr?” 

I was going to return to London this after- 
noon; but will be only too glad to wait until to- 
morrow, if you think you can afford me any as- 
sista’ 


nce. 

“T do not know. There were a few pages, 
scorched and almost illegible, which I found, 
where the wind had blown them inst the 
gravestones. [I will go home and look those 
over. I would like to see you again.” 

“ Very well; I will wait, Mr. Jennings.” 

“T will call upon you, then, at the King’s 
Arms, at six o’clock, Mrs. St. Cyr.” 

‘Thank you, sincerely, Mr. Jennings.” 

This conversation took place on the little 
porch over the vestibule to the ruinous old 
church, the main body of which had been rude- 
ly wy vom the front and tower of the building 
not having suffered much damage. No one 
heard it but themselves, the curate having re- 
tired from the interview a few moments before. 

Jennings watched the graceful figure of the 
stranger as she walked through the churchyard 
back to the ancient village carry-all, which had 
pou her there. His sharp eyes blinked in 

6 sun. 

‘The handsomest woman I’ve seen this many 
a day!” he ruminated. ‘ £250,000 is a snug for- 
tune, Ihope she ay. get it! IfI could be of 
service to her, I might get my share of it! 

“Here’s a chance, James Jennings, for the 
ra A of — of that talent a ou re 
prided yourself on possessing! It ma: that 
am fated not always to “bash viteeni? Iam 
tired of this rural horizon. Here goes for a 
wider field. That woman is plucky, sharp, will 
not stop at a trifle. The stake is immense. 
Perhaps she was St. Cyr’s wife—perhaps not! 
It is her business to prove that she was, It is 
my business to help her to prove it. If she 
promises to do the fair t by me, I will 
promise to place my talents at her 1.” 

Mr, Jennings was a bachelor of forty, in 
lodgings. There was nothing to prevent his 

iving a good deal of attention to Mrs. St. 

*s claims, and he gave it. For three hours 
he kept himself apart from others, while his 
forehead was contracted with thought. 

Punctually at six he was admitted to the lit- 
tle inn parlor where the fair stranger awaited 
him. ere was some reserve, at first, about 
either one betraying to the other some secrets 
of their character and p s; but before the 
interview closed they had come to an excellent 
understanding, and had together laid the 
groundwork for a plan which, Mrs. St. Cyr 
said, must secure her and her darling child jus- 


tice. 

“IT dote upon justice; and I feel it my privi- 
lege as well as my duty to fight for the widow 
and fatherless,” asseverated Mr. Jennin 

They shook hands on the platform at the little 
station the next morning, pees excellent 
friends with mutual interests. Jennings was 
haunted by a pleasant memory of dark-blue 
eyes with long Vash. a low voice, a soft hand 
and a quarter of-a-million of money. Mrs. St. 
Cyr, snugly ensconced in her seat in a first-class 
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carriage, as she whirled through the pleasant 
country, did a great deal of hard thinking, gild- 
“not eninn flashes of Per which re- 
called that c! com; on of her voyage, 
Mr. Marshall. me 

‘He promised to come to see me,” she mused, 
with a smile. ‘“‘Iam not going to let the ac- 
quaintance drop. I must consult him as to 
what firm of solicitors toemploy. -I want keen, 
unscrupulous men who will see me through— 
that is, if a mgm is made to my claims. 
Very likely there will be no opposition. There 
are no heirs; at least, I understand none have 
tix presented themselves, I may have no trou- 

dle at all; still, I must be p for, all 
things. I think Lhave done my work securely, 
thus far.” 

For a moment her fair.brow was knitted, by 
dark, gloomy forebodings; but: she forced them 
back, and when the train rolled into. Kensing- 
ton Station and she emerged from the earriage, 
it was with a calm countenance, r 

A cab was in waiting to convey her to the 
apartments she had) engaged in a respectable 
hotel, and in the cab washer little son and the 
maid, she had eas to take care of him and 
wait upon herself. 

She knew that: she would be: an object of 
deepest interest to every man and woman in the 
hotel, simply from her name. 

The rumor that a Mrs. Harley St. Cyr had 
appeared from a distant quarter of the world, 
and was about to setup her claim and that of 
his child to the fortune left to the murdered 
man, was already flying wildly about London. 

That night our lady devoted to sleep...She 
wished to be fresh and fair for the visit-she ex- 
pected; so she put away the weight of care, she 
carried about with her through the day, and 
slept as profoundly as a child. 

But, Mr. Marshall did not call upon her the 
next day, though she remained in all day, ex- 
pecting him. 

Martin, in, fact, had forgotten all about her. 
He was basking in the warm light of Dolores’s 
beautiful eyes, as he had done the most of the 
time since his arrival in London. 

Dolores, one day, had been sitting at the 
piano in their little reception-room, pale and 
melancholy, brooding over that delicious visit 
she had made to that sunny island lying far 
away in its ring of, blue waters, when she was 
surprised by seeing her father return two hours 
before she expected him, bringing with him a 
visitor, 

She looked nee a little wearily; for she was 
not in the mood for entertaining friends; but a 
splendid sun of joy broke through the cloudy 
night of her dark eyes, and ja little ery/of rap- 
ture burst from her red lips; then, restraining 
the impulse to throw herself, into his arms; she 
came quickly forward: and took Martin’s out- 
stretched hand. 

Then, with: a sigh, she withdrew it, and her 
long lashes fell over her teo-eloquent eyes, and 
the blush died on her cheek, for she recalled 
what this man knew of her history, and how he 
had let her go without breathing another word 
of love after she had told it to him, 

Martin, for his part, found the living image 
of the girl he loved even more beautiful than 
his recollection of her, . The wall of pride and 

wudence which he had built up in his own de- 
ree did not withstand, for one hour, the bat- 
tery of those bright eyes. . Long before the 
hour for going away, he was ready to come to 


He remained to the snug little dinner which 
‘was served in the modest breakfast-room; the 
full splendor of the sefior’s.former style of liv- 
ing could not have added one charm to that 
simple table; for Martin was in love, and love 
garnishes a dish more successfully than the 
wisest cordon bleu. 

The little party of three lingered long over 
Friion tan sagen Tenttyd both teria 

i , the young pair re e = 

Yeaving Sefior Leon to his wine, cigar and 


“Dolores,” said Martin, eagerly, the moment 
the two were alone together, ‘‘I know what has 
happened! I know you are free! Dolores, my 
own sweet love, there is neeiing now to keep us 
apart! Ican love you alli will. . Do you still 
love me? Iam answered by that look, Dolores, 
‘You love me!—and there is no bar to the. bless- 
ing of that love, You will be my wife some 
day—and soon. Yes, darling, I will never go 
back over that wide sea until you are ready to 
go with me, my own sweet wife! I have for- 

ven your childish folly, Ido not blame you 

‘or being led into, a false. step by a man as art- 
fulas the one you married. I thank God you 
are free from him! Only assure me that now 
ou love me with a woman’s love, and I am con- 
nt. 

“Tam sure, Martin, that) what1 feel for you 
is true, deathless love. I was flattered by St. 
Cyr—but you—youT could follow to death as 
readily as to joy! Whether you love me or not 
—whether l am to be happy or miserable, I love 
you. You are my heart’s choice—for this world 
and the next.” ag 

They kissed each other, clinging breast to 
breast for a moment. Then Dolores drew away, 


paying, sadly; 


wn 


‘*T. do. not deserve this happiness. .I.am al- 
ways thinking of St. Cyr. Itis horrible tome 
tothink that heisdead! Iam quite sure [never 
desired his death. Yes, even in thought, Iam 
pevtesn I never wished such a fate to befall 

im. 

“Of course not—of course not,’—yet, as he 
hastily uttered these words, Martin recalled cer- 
tain terrible thoughts and suspicions which had 
come to him on board the ship, when he heard 
of that man’s fate, and had even followed him 
tothe door of thishouse. These suspicions were 
utterly gone, now; yet he had had them. 

“Do you know, | feel, that L ought not tq mar- 
ry you, or even promise to marry you, until the 
murderer ot_of St. Cyr—is, discovered? You 
see, Lam in danger, every day and hour, of 
Being. our clandestine, marriage come to light. 
If it should come out, it will inevitably expose 
me to suspicion, And ‘Cesar’s wife,’” she ad- 
ded, with asad smile, ‘‘‘must be above suspi- 
cion. 

4 The warm flush died out of the young man’s 
‘ace. 

What Dolores aubicipgted there was every 
reason to expect would happen, It was even 
probable that.a scandal which would render the 
whole situation even more deplorable might 
arise. . If this woman. who crossed the sea on 
the ship with him, could prove that she was the 
first and legal wife of Harley St. Cyr, then any 
story, which might get, about, telling of Miss 
Leon’s secret marriage to him, would expose the 
hapless young lady to the worst of gossip, as 
well as add the motive, should she be accused of 
his death. 

It; wasitrue, Dolores had assured him, that she 
had. never been alone with her husband, and he 
believed. her. Would the world believe her? 
Young as Martin was, he realized that “the 
world” always gives credit to the worst side of 
human nature. 

“For God’s sake, and yours, Dolores, I hope 
nothing may ever reach the surface about that 
affair, Still, if it does, I give you my word of 
honor I willstand by you, like a man—for I love 


She flung her arms about his neck, and began 
cry. 
§6 ‘ will not have you. ruin yourself,” she said, 


iY 

He soothed and petted her until she was 
calmed, then said; 

“T havea strange story to tell you Dolores, 
‘You will be surprised, even more deeply than I 
was. Let us sit here by the fire. I hope I shall 
have time. to tell you all before your father 
comes in. 

“There was a lady passenger on the steamer 
that brought me over, who confided part of her 
history to me. She is, I should think, about 
twenty-six, handsome, a widow, with one child, 
a boy of five. It was she who told me of St. 
Cyr’s death. Then she confessed. to me that 
she was his wife. She told me where the 
were married, down in the south of England, 
seven years ago. She heard of the large for- 
tune left to St. Cyr, and she has come over 
to establish her own and her child’s claim to it. 
It seems that she was in the United States at the 
time of the murder, filling the position of gov- 
erness in a family in New Orleans. It seems 
her husband misused her and soon abandoned 
her. Now, dearest, Lhope she may be able to 
prove her story and get her property. If, lucki- 

, no portion of your acquaintance with St. 

‘yr comes to the surface, all will go well. I 
bope and pray it may remain asif it had never 
n, 


But a sudden terror filled the heart of the 
pom lady, She clutched him by the arm, and 

looked at with wide, wild eyes. 

“¥ am all the timedreading it,” she confessed. 
“T forgot it, almost, when you came; but Iam 
always thinking and shuddering. Do youknow? 
—TI have something to confess to you! My dear 
school-friend, Cicely Faye—who was my conjfi- 
dante through all—has been ted of the— 
the murder! Isit not dreadful? Her own lover, 
the gentleman to whom she was engaged, broke 
with her, because she arranged an interview be- 
tween St. Cyr and me. He saw her note, ask- 
ing him, St. Cyr, to meet her on the beach; and 
she would not explain, because she was too loy- 
al to me. Now, he suspects her of the horrid 
deed, and.she will not say one word in self-de- 
fense. She angst I did it. Ah! is it not 
strange?—terrible? Ido not know what to do! 
They say that Cicely is suspected by many, 
The only way she can clear herself is by givin 
to the world a full explanation of my folly, an 
her init, as confidante. Lhave ke t silence 
—allowed her to remain under this —and 
she has been ill—had_brain-fever, or something, 
I hardly understand what; and I have been per- 
fectly helpless and wretched.” 

Martin Tistened, growing cold and hopeless. 

“This makes a matter ten thousand times 
worse,” he said, drearily. 

‘‘ Ah! it was so fearful to have to tell my fa- 
ther everything—to be arrested for murder 
perhaps! I had not the courage. Truly, i 
would have proclaimed everything weeks ago; 
but I wai hoping the real assassin would 
discovered by the detectives, and thus dear 
Cicely cleared, without compromising me. 


While I hesitated I learned that she was ill, and 
out of ber mind; and I know that her lover is 
now betrothed to another young lady. But I will 
tell all, to-day, if you bid me, in. I know 
that I ought to, 1 will eall papa in, now.” 

“Hearken, Dolores...We will wait a few 
days, until this new Mrs. St. Cyr says what she 
has to say. Meantime, J will speak to your.fa- 
ther. J will, see what can be done. Surely. 
that poor, innocent young lady shall be freed 
from suspicion; even if you, my darling, are 
harmed. I hope, with you, that’ the detectives, 
will ferret out the real criminal. Doubtless 
there were dark episodes in the life of Harley 
St. Cyr which exposed him to his fate. Mean- 
time, Miss Faye should be comforted—assured 
that every shadow shall be removed from her. 
You will go to see her, Dolores?” 

‘Certainly, as soon as her friends will allow 
it. Ihave been there twice; but they would not 
permit me to see her. If Cicely should die I 
would feel that I had murdered her. Oh, I 
ought to have told all at once! I never dream- 
ed of such terrible consequences! And Gisely 
was proud, and would not explain to Sir Caryl, 
because he had.been jealous so soon; and he 
rushed off and engaged himself, out of spite, to 
a girl he did not care for—and all goes wrong,” 
quivered Dolores, sobbing; ‘‘ wrong, wa? 
wanna If.it,were not for you, Martin, I sho d 
wish to be dead! I do want to do right—only I 
am_such a coward. If you willact for me I will 
be brave.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
JEALOUS AND FOND. 

THOSE were dark das at the Rookery. 

That summer which had begun so sunnily 
ended in stormy blackness. 

The last rose faded and fell from its airy 
perch under a window. 

The sea sparkled, the clouds melted into gold- 
en fleece, the crisp air of September shook the 
ivy on its gabled. hight; outwardly, the place 
was as it had been—inwardly, that happy home 
was in ruins, 

That day when Captain Faye first heard that 
his daughter was suspected, and called her to 
an interview with him in the library, ended the 
last gleam of pleasure for the family. 

Ah! whata stern, cold face was that the fa- 
ther turned on his child. Cicely could not be- 
lieve her dear father could look at her that 


way. 

She stood before him with bag nad lips and 
a piteous look in her sweet eyes, which did not 
droop before his fierce demand: 

** What is this I am told, Cicely?” 

“Why do you speak to me so, papa? What- 
ever you have heard I am innocent. Do you 
wish me to tell ke about it, dear papa?” 

“ All—everyti ing! Do not conceal. the least 
thing. Give me the facts—from the. begin- 


ning.” 

os was out on the beach the morning of the 
murder, Iwas upon the cliff in a little grotto I 
named Boflin’s Bower. _I have not been happy 
lately, dear papa, and have often gone out to 
walk early, I could not sleep. I saw 
Mr, St. Cyr come round the: rock on. the sands. 
It began to storm, or was storming, and I 
watched him, wondering at his being there, and 
Isaw a woman come ind him—a rather tall, 
slender woman, wrapped in a waterproof 
I did not dream she was going to hurt him un- 
til she stretched out her arm and fired. I 
screamed, but it was too late.” 

Here Cicely paused, put her hand to her fore- 
head, and seemed to be recalling the scene. 

“You ran down. to St. Cyr, and stood by him, 
trying to do something for him?” 

‘Yes, papa. The woman—” here she paused 
again, contracted her brows, and seemed to 
think about it. 

“ Well?—the woman—” 

Cicely stared at him vacantly. 

“T cannot remember,” she said, with a sigh. 
“T put my wet clothes ina trunk. I was sure 
that Dolores shot him; but she says she did not 
doit. I think it strange—don’t you, pai ?? 

“Think Dolores shot him? 0 lores? 
Do you mean our school-friend, Miss Leon?” 

‘*Tam sure Nora suspects me, but, I tell you 
it was the woman. People look at meso, it hurts 
me here,” pressing her hand to her heart, ‘ Sir 

1 has such a jealous disposition.” 

“Cicely Faye, why, if you saw that murder, 
a ae say nothing about it when you came 

ome 


‘Papa, please do not be hard upon me, I 
told Dolores, often and often, she ought not 
mis him secretly. J was not there.” 

‘Cicely, for ’s sake, look me in the eye!” 
She sprung to his breast and patted his cheek:’ 
“There, there, there! I knew you would be 
Titcos tryout Y. Seine! 
e you es, m r 
Tell me the whole stor one — Pry to thik 
just how it happened.” 
He bent over her, full of awful solicitude. 
ete burst into a ringing laugh, and patted his 
chee! n. 
“Cicely, Cicely, what is the matter with you?” 
“There is a mill-wheel turning in my poor 

| head, papa, It was put into it yesterday, I 

wish they would take itout again, It preventg 


my thinking or sleeping. I willtell you all about 
Dolores, when the wheel stops. cannot. re- 
member it now.” ; 

Ay! the cruel conduct of Sir Caryl, the de- 
nial of Dolores, the strange looks of her friends, 
the whispers of her own amily, had done their 
work!—the captain saw that Cicely’s reason was 
affected. b 

Guilty or innocent, she was no longer bril- 
liant, gifted Cicely Faye, the light, the glory of 
her father’s home, but a poor, creature 
whose future was blighted, whose beautiful 
eyes, so wistful, so piteous and frightened, were 
sad to see, Captain Faye groaned aloud, and 
wrung his hands. She looked at him a moment, 
then went and sat down by the window where 
she seemed to lose herself in a long reverie. 
When her father grew more calm he approach- 
ed her, taking one of her little hot hands in. his: 

* Does your head pain you still, my dear?” 

She, answered him only with that troubled 
glance. He could not get her to talk any more 
at that time. She was.as gentle as a dove; but 
she had long fits of silence when she would not 


That night the family physicien staid long at 
the kery.. He got Cicely to tell him.about 
the wheel that turned in her head, giving her so 
much trouble; he watched her motions, the pe- 
culiar expression of her eyes; he made her talk 
about St. Cyr, the woman, her friend. Dolores. 
His opinion, given to the distressed parents, was 
that Cicely’s madness was that of a mind oyer- 
strained atone point—that, while it was not 
hopeless, it would need rest, quiet, long repose, 
and tender, wise watching.. He promised, at 
their request, to, keep her mental condition a 
professional secret, and leaving medicine to 
soothe the nervous excitement under which she 
labored, he went away. 

And so, the shadow oyer the. Rookery came 
apd stayed. That cruel fear that their darling 
micht be arrested gaye place to a, blessed bolie 
in her innocence and a tender, loving pity which 
watched over every hour of her darkened life. 
Notes were made by the family of every word, 
however wild or disconnected, which made 
reference to the murder; and, from these notes, 
Captain Faye was weaving a connected thread, 
which, had Dolores Leon. been the. assassin, 
would have secured her arrest. Indeed, the cap- 
tain had all prepared to. make, the accusation 
against her—urged by the natural desire to,free 
his own daughter’s fame from the dark cloud 
upon it—vwhen he was brought to a stand-still 
and made to hesitate, by the rumor which flew 
abroad as soon as Mrs. Villamora announced 
herself as Mrs. Harley St. Cyr. 

Here was cause for deliberation. 

The captain was shrewd, quick to add this to 
that, keen to infer, The appearance of a de- 
serted wife on the scene was quite enough to 
arouse his caution and cause him to wait and 
watch, 

Yet Captain Faye, from the broken sentences 
which had been pieced together, from time to 
time, as they came from Cicely’s lips, had dis- 
eovered. the secret marriage between St, Cyr 
and Dolores Leon; had been to London, and 
hunted. down the church in which the marriage 
took place—copied the record—had convinced 
himself that Dolores had met St. Cyr on the 
beach—that Cicely was their confidante—had 
even proven the fact that Dolores had. not been 
at home in her father’s house in London, the 
morning of the murder, but.had come home.late 
that afternoon, after leaving. train which 
came in from th west, and had dressed for a 
ball in great haste, at her father’s request. 

All this the self-constituted detective had dis- 
covered; and had felt certain be was. on. the 
right track, until the story of the deserted wife 
aud child came to him, through the papers. 

At that news, he was disposed to, wait. 

A father, who has a dear daughter's good 
name at stake, has a 
forth his best efforts in her defense. : 

Captain Faye was vigilant, sleepless, Guiet, 
but Revanraet i) made frequent to 
London—and other places. 

Not even his ich nies knew the object of 
these visits, 

Meantime, over at Cliff Castile, there was 
bustle and change. Before the Crossleys left 
for the October shooting on Sir John’s place, 
there were many tliings for Caryl to attend to 
at the eastle. . He had planned extensive altera- 
tions and improvements, which must proceed, 
under pressure, if completed in time for his re- 
turn with his bride at, Christmas. 

If Lucy judged of his affection for her by the 
money he was,spending on pre} ations for her 
reception as his wife, then she ad every reason 
to be content. On the other hand, if she judged 
by his personal devotion to her, she had every 
reason to be. dissatisfied. He never made love 
to. her. He was kind and courteous—nothing 
beyond that. He sought no opportunity to 
whisper sweet nothings in moonlit corners; he 
made no delicious privacy for the two, in bay- 
window, porch, or under cover of piano-play- 


ie did not even look happy- 
Lucy was not over- aonaitive, She had a calm, 
sweet, loving temper, easily satisfied; but even 
Lucy grew more and mere conscious of his in- 


‘after morning, and evening after eyening? 


mighty inducement to put, 


At first she had gone to him as freely as a 
child to its friend. 

He was. her own dear cousin, who.was so 
good as to allow her to love him all she pleased! 

Loyve.made more of a woman of, the lovely 
girl. She began to fear. that her heart would 
cele ache if Caryl did not notice her more. 
She longed for the little vivid blisses and in- 
terests of a happy engagement. She wished 
that she had more pride, so that she might show 
her cousin that she would not be slighted. Yet 
she was'so afraid of losing him that she dared 
not resent his indifference. 

A stolen. kiss, a pressure of the hand, a few 
moments’ stolen chat sought. for by him, would 
have been more to her, than the costly boudoir 
he was building for her, the new velvet carpets, 
the wall paper from Morris’s, the oriel window 
overhanging the sea, 

After that morning when Caryl, had_ seen 
Cicely Faye come down to the beach, and had 
learned that she was mad, he grew werse, and 
worse in his moods and his neglect. 

Every day Lucy’s fair, pink cheeks were 
flushed with the traces of tears, Sir John, 
amused and engrossed by the work going on 
looked. after the improvements and notic 
nothing wrong with his daughter. 

Lightning sometimes flashes and smites out of 
a.cloudless sky; and sunny natures, like Lucy’s, 
sometimes flash out in a sudden blaze of anger. 

“You go down on the beach every mornin, 
Caryl; pet you never ask me to go with you. 
dearly love the beach early in the day.” 
or ae ae sands to think and to be alone, 

uc 


i 

+ a To think how sorry you are that you 
are going to marry me.” 

They were walking up and down the drawing- 
room after dinner, Sir John not having aban- 
doned the Madeira and cigars. 

Caryl looked down into the lovely girl-face in 
some surprise. 

“* Why do you say that, Lucy?” 

“ Because. it is true,”—bursting into tears. 

‘TL hope you are not going to be one of those 
peevish, teasing women, Lucy! I thought you 
were sweet and amiable—” 

“ And a fool!” added she. hibjethy. 

“Come,” said he, a little impatiently, “let 
us have some music,” and he led her to the 
piano and seated her, 

It was the same as saying that he. preferred 
her singing to talking with her,.. She had hoped 
secretly that he would coax her, apologize, even. 
make a little love to her; but, he had only cold- 
ly turned her over to the piano to get rid of 
her. As soon as she could control her voice, she 
began, very sweetly and tremulously, one of 
his fayorite songs, while he paced up and down 
not far away ;, but she knew, she Anew, she sai 
to herself DAHON BLA that he was not thinking 
of ber or her singing 

It was not a cheerful look-out upon their fu- 
ture. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ARROW TIPPED WITH INCURABLE POISON. 


THOSE morning rambles of Sir Caryl’s on the 
beach were not discontinued, nor did he invite 
his betrothed to share them. 

It was the last week of; their. stay at, Cliff 
Castle; the first. of October was to see them on 
their way to Sir John’s country-place. 

Why did. he walk on the sea-shore morning 
Caryl had asked himself he; could not or would 
not have, answered... It isa way we,have of 
blinding ourselves to what,we might see plain- 
ly enough, if we only would. 

It was the faint expectation of again meeting 
that fair, mad maiden which drew the poue 
baronet to the place where he had last. behel 
her, Caryl’s feelings, in that hour, had under- 

me a complete revulsion toward the girl he 

d loved, and loving, had condemned, He no 
longer despised Cicely Faye.. He pitied her with 
tender, unutterable pity, He said to himself: 
“God has punished er for her deceit and co- 
quetry. It is left to me to pity her.” 

He was not aware that his feeling went much 
beyond that, _He knew that ho repented, more 
and more, every day, that he had rashly yield- 
ed,to the temptation to let his cousin love him. 

He no longer promised himself that he would 
be moderately Pappy with blue-eyed Lucy. 
Her company was oming irksome to him. 
Yet, like a weak, hesitating coward—and Caryl 
was not weak generally—he allowed the prepa- 
rations for the wedding to go on—ay, even fe- 
verishly hurried them, ‘ 

The, engagement. was public tothe whole 
country; every one knew why Cliff Castle was 
being refurnished; Lucy was daily _receivin 
congratulations. It was im ble, Caryl sai 
over and over to himself, as he lay prope on. the 
rock of Boffin’s Bower, that he co reak off 
now. Lucy was very, very fond of him. Her 
eriauis es justl Rc Sy nh pe ters 

ct on his part, was uty to struggle 
firmly a; st this dislike which was 
into bis ao i 


ty 
A? 

What! dislike a woman so beautiful, pure, 
amiable, affectionate, as Lucy Crossley? 

“T do not like her half so,well as when she 
was only my cousin. I would to Heaven Lord 
Hautboys had her! They say he is quite dis- 
consolate—does not rally from. the disappoint- 
ment. He is just the man for Lucy!—worships 
the ground herfoot touches!” 

Caryl had fine, changeful eyes. They were 
steel-blue, like the sea under the gray sky, as he 
feed solemnly across the watery waste. As 

is thoughts reverted to. one who was never, for 
a moment, really out of them, they grew dark 
and troubled; you would have said then they 
were black eyes. 

I could hardly describe the change which a 
knowledge of Cicely’s madness had worked in 
him. , It had by no means conyinced him of her 
innocence. On the other hand, it only deepen- 
ed his conviction of her sin. It was.not strange, 
he thought, that her reason, should have given 
way from the fearful pressure of remorse and 
terror. It was her fit punishment. Yet he felt 
toward her a great, yeaming tenderness. 

He longed to see her again. He would, had 
he dared do so, have presented himself at the 
Rookery; but he knew that he would not be a 
welcome guest there. The prospect of going 
North, joining a gay party, hunting, fishing, 
making merry and m: ing, while nothing 
but distress hung over the Rookery, seemed to 
him unbearable. 

He loved gentle Mrs, Faye as a mother; pretty 
Lady Graham as a sister; while his heart, bled 
for the proud-spirited captain.. Yet he had cut 
himself off from showing them frigndship—he 
had been first to condemn. 

He had heard, with. passing wonder, that a 
wife and child had come forward to claim St. 
Cyr’s inheritance— 

““The cause, perhaps, of Cicely’s trouble with 
him,” he thought. 

The eed of the uae aa yet rosy in the 
gray rippling clouds and the gray rippling sea 
as Caryl lay there with a here 5 sated 
heart. He had promised himself an easy re- 
covery from the wound of loving that which 
had proved pree B yet, every day, he was 
aman more fatally il he arrow of Love had 
been tipped with an incurable poison. 

The consciousness that this was so grew slowly 
upon him, 

‘Cicely, Cicely, Cicely!” burst from him, 
with a great cry. 

That instant, as if his passionatesummons had 
raised her from the ground Cicely’s slight figure 
appeared toiling up the path to the Bower. 

aryl rose to his feet, staring at her as if she 
were a spirit. : 

She did not, SEpeSE alarmedatithe sight of him, 
but paused and looked at him solemnly. He 
saw that her poor little feet were bare, and 
bleeding from contact with the sharp rock. He 
could have wept over them and. kissed them, it 
was so pitiful to see them, in their rose-leaf soft- 
ness, wounded by the harsh path. She had evi- 
dently escaped, as. hefore, her night-dress 
choosing the deep repose, of morning to steal 
from her chamber down to the murmuring, 
whispering sea. 

“Cicely, my love, my darling!” 

Caryl did not know what he was saying, nor 
that he was holding out his hands to her, with a 
quivering smile, his pale face growing more 


e. 

“‘ Are you Sir Caryl Crossley?’ she asked him 
shrinking back a little, her dark, wistful. eyes 
searching his face. 

He bowed his head in assent. For once he was 
ashamed that. he was the man he was; for there 
was something in that soft, troubled glance which 
accused him of a cruel injustice. 

“Then do not call me your darling again,” 
she said, with gentle dignity, “I thought that 
Iwas your dear love once, Sir Caryl—long, lon 
ago, long ago—but you broke my heart, an 
poor papa’s heart. You said false things about 
me—you placed this mill-wheel in. my head 
which keeps turning, night and day, so that i 
never sleep now, and cannot think ‘of things 
clearly. If you had loved me, Caryl, would you 
have done that ? No, no, no!” 

Sa? shook her head, looking at him reproach- 


A bitter groan was the strong man’s answer. 

She pressed her two little hands to her tem- 
ples, and faintly smiled: 

‘* Are you sorry?” 

“My " bp Sorry enough! But 
not do right, icely! You know you did not do 
right! I saw the note in which you asked St. 
Cyr to meet you on the sands!” 

“Dolores wanted me to ask him. She said 
she would be there, and she wanted to see him 
so much. She was married to him, you see.” 

“Dolores wanted to.see him! Tellmeall about 
it, Cicely.”—Sir Caryl’s pulse throbbed heavily, 
his eyes glittered eagerly; but Cicely pressed her 
hands more tightly to her temples, and her smile 
gre 


e. 
Tt pains m 
If should 


ou did 


w vagus 
“Tell me more about it.” 
“T will, when my head is quiet. 
and the wheel goes round so fast. 


sit here awhile and look at the sea, it would get 
better. It always does my head good to look at 
the sea, Papa has promised to take me a long 


= 
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‘voyage very soon now. He is just waiting to 
find out about this new Mrs. Cyr, For my part, 
I cannot believe she was his wife—for Dolores 
was his wife, I know.” 

She seated herself quite near him and sat per- 
fectly still gazing off dreamily at the wide; quiet 
ocean. 

Caryl was afraid she would take cold; yet he 
could not at once disturb her; his whole bein; 
surged toward her, as the sea to the land. 
doubt, terrible in its remorse and joy, wascreep- 
ing into his mind, that Cicely might have ex- 
plained matters to his satisfaction if he had ap- 
proached her properly. Now, now, ! was 
the story never to be told? He had read that 
mad pas never smiled. Cicely was smiling, 
sweetly and pathetically, as she watched the 
em waves roll in and break softly on the white 
sand. 

Perhaps, when the sea voyage was tried, she 
would be restored to reason. Her madness was 
very quiet and harmless. 

Sir Caryl, dumb with gate watched the 
young, worn, lovely face, feeling that all he 

ssessed, even his life, would he give to see 
oy Faye restored to her proper self. He 
would rather m her, mad, than any other 
woman in the world, sane. He would gladly 
give his time to the care of her. Was she inno- 
cent or guilty? It no longer mattered. He 
loved her 

It was a strange scene for Lucy Crossley to 
come upon! Lucy had awakened early that 
morning and was lying thinking over her 
cousin’s behavior—fretting at the consciousness 
of his ingifference—when she heard his step pass- 
ing her door, and, a moment later, the great 

door softly open and close. 

‘*He has gone to the beach,” she cried. ‘TI 
am going, too. I will meet him there, and I 
will tell him all I think about our affairs; I will 
offer to release him from this engagement, which 
he is already so tired of. I cannot endure this! 
Tam neither a child or an idiot. He must not 
trifle with me.” 

She sprung out of bed and quickly dressed 
herself without awakening her maid. Even in 
this eer eey she selected a blue morning- 
dress which was icularly becoming to her, 
and looked at herself in the glass after she had 
put on her wide-brimmed garden-hat. 

Her eyes were very bright, her cheeks flushed 
with feeling; her beauti gold hair, hastily 
braided, hung down her back. “It issostrange 
I cannot make him love me!” she thought, as 
she turned from the image of her own exceed- 
ing loveliness. 

, Lucy, following her betrothed with a sud- 
den boldness to which only resentment could 
have driven her, glided down to the beach and 
followed on until, at the turn by the rock, she 
came unexpectedly upon that singular scene in 
Boffin’s Bower. 

The autumn winds bad torn the foliage from 
the vines which had screened it in summer- 
time, and she plainly saw her cousin sitting 
there, staring, with eager, devouring gaze, at a 
yous lady in a loose white ide La with long 


rown hair floating unr down her 
shoulders. 

The scene so shocked Miss Crossley that she 
hastily retreated. 


! A young woman, with loose hair and bare 
eet. 
When Lucy had regained the shelter of the 
projecting cliff, she stopped to press her hand 
her i 


over uttering heart. 
Her cheeks were blanched, she panted for 
breath. 


Oh, misery, disgrace, despair! Unhappy 


— 
a te yen this wanton, wicked girl sitting be- 
side 

That Cicely Faye was partially insane was 
not known ag Ot oh hborhood. e doctor sind 
her family had carefully ed her poor, piti- 
ful secret from the world. So, to Lucy’s sur- 
prised apprehension, there was no explanation 
of this ge conduct. 

Neither did Lucy know that Miss Faye was 
the young lady with whom her cousin had once 
had an affaire deceeur. She had never suspect- 
ed this i as being the one. She had only 
heard of Miss Faye as one of the many loves of 
the murdered St. Cyr, and that people thought 
it ible she was his assassin. 

She did not dream, either, who the young wo- 
man was by Caryl’s side; but she no longer 
wondered at his frequent and early visits to the 
Leach, and his refusal to take her with him! 

In that one astonished, momentary gaze she 
became aware that the girl was very young— 
as young as herself—and beautiful—as beautiful 
as herself! 

Poor Lucy had never before realized that such 
fearful passions inhabited her own calm bosom. 
It was unladylike to be too much in earnest. 
Yet, there she stood, the is ted ten thousand 
evil spirits tearing her heart, tic with anger, 
white with jealousy, even feeling the impulse to 
rush upon and destroy her shameless rival. 


Ah! love is a tiger as well as a dove! 

One moment she felt that she must return and 
aceuse them to their faces—the next, that she 
should die of shame to be discovered prying 
Finally, ske burst inte a 


into their conduct. 


storm of tears; and, after that, grew rather 
calmer, and walked quickly home. 

Stealing into the house unobserved, she crept 
into her room and flung herself face down, on 
her bed. There her maid, coming in half an 
aa later, found her, with red eyes and a white 

ace, 

““T got up a and it gave me such a head- 
ache, Ninette. shall not be able to go down 
to breakfast, I know.” 

So the maid darkened the room and reported, 
at breakfast, that Miss Crossley was ill with a 
headache; and Sir John sent his love, and Caryl 
a bouquet of rare roses, from the hot-houses 
which roses went up to Lucy with her tea and 
toast 


She burst into tears again when Ninette told 
her who they came from; then explained that 
she cried because she was neryous. 

Lucy kept her bed until within an hour of 
luncheon. She was trying to decide what to do 
before she faced her cousin again. She finally 
firmly decided to tell Caryl what she had seen— 
break off the engagement at once, and then ask 
her father to take her away somewhere. 

“IT ought to see Caryl before luncheon. I 
ought not, indeed, to sit at his table or taste his 
salt again,” she sighed, trying to be heroic. 

She rung for Ninette, dressed as speedily as 
possible, and went down to the drawing-room 
with a faltering step. On the way she met a 
oe go dispatched to consult her about the 
walls of the room that was to be their room af- 
ter Christmas—what color would she choose 
should be the prevailing one? 

“Oh, Ido not care!” cried the poor girl, in- 
voluntarily yringing her hands. ‘ You must 
pe Sir Caryl. I will not decide,” and she hur- 
ried on. 

She had not taken three paces down the draw- 
ing-room when her cousin came to meet her. 
He took her cold hands, which she feebly at- 
oe to withdraw, saying, ently: 

‘You are ill, indeed, dear Lucy. There are 
deep shadows about your eyes, and I never saw 
you so pale.” 

Summoning all her strength, she lifted her re- 
roachful eyes to his; but, as soon as she met his 
ind voip and the music of his voice melted 

upon her ear, the feeling that she had to quar- 
rel with him and from him forever became 
insupportable. ide, anger, just resentment, 
pe ence, fled from before one look of those 
oved eyes. 

“T cannot give you up—though I know I 
ought to,” she sobbed, and flung her white arms 
about his neck. 

‘““Why ought you to give me up, Lucy?” 

She had not a word to say. She only clung 
about him, like a sweet SS rose about a trellis, 
her fair face dewed with tears, until he led her 
to a sofa, sat beside her, wiped her velvet cheeks 
with his kerchief, and made courtesy seem so 
like tenderness that she was comforted for the 
moment, and almost persuaded herself that the 
scene of the early morning was but a dream. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE FISHERMAN AND THE LADY. 

From his daughter’s disjointed prattle Cap- 
tain Faye’s cions had all been fixed on her 
school friend, Dolores Leon. He had been about 
to take a yeep London with the purpose of 
seeing Dolores and making her confess her inti- 
macy with St. Cyr and her visit to the beach 
the morning of the murder. For, by means of 
persistent, quiet, never-ceasing vi ce and 
search, he had ascertained that a young lady 
had been in Cliff village that morning, and de- 
parted by the 9-o’clock train, who could be no 
other than Miss Leon. 

The young lady had suddenly appeared at the 
station, arriving on foot, from over the moors; 
she had been closely vailed, seemed hurried an 

itated, and had taken a ticket for London. 

ere were many other facts which Captain 
Faye had hold of. Among these was one of 
great importance. He had been in confidential 
communication with an old fisherman, who had 
a cottage or hut, built out of driftwood and the 
wreck of ships, a little further down the beach, 
about midway between the village and_ the 
Rookery. He had paid the old fellow to keep 
silence until such time as he should summon him 
as a witness. 

The fisherman said that, on the morning of 
the murder, he had been out in his boat since 
three o’clock, and had come in, at seven, for his 
breakfast. He had just started his fire and put 
a fish to fry, when, looking out his little window 
in the direction of the village, he saw a fine gen- 
tleman Fant Mile tear along, swinging his cane, 
and picking his way along the shingle. He 
thought it might be one of the gentry at the 
Rookery, seeing as how the castle was shut up, 
and thought no more about it, until, the kettle 
having boiled, he had just put his bit of tea to 
draw, and looking again out the window, saw 
a lady coming along the same path. That 
stru as being rather odd, it being so 
early: so he went to the front window, drew 
the curtain aside, just. a crack, and peeped out. 
He had a good look at her as she went by. Sne 
was a handsome woman, tall and slim, 
in black, with a thick vail, which she had drawn 
buck, He thought sho might be twenty eight 


or thirty years old. She looked savage. She 
did not seem to be out on mit pleasant errand. 
She was frowning in a black way, and biting 
her lips. She went by, stealthy-like, with long, 
soft ee He thought she would get a wet- 
ting. It had threatened, all the morning, to 
storm; and at that time the thunder was break- 
ing overhead and the wind blowing enough to 
— her. She had not got around the turn 
before it began to pour. It was none o’ his 
business, and he took his breakfast. Lord! how 
the wind howled for a few minutes! He was 
ust See his third and last cup when some- 
dy pushed open the door and came in, drip- 
ping wet and frightened like. It was the lady! 
‘© would know her among a thousand. She 
asked him, would he take her in his boat across 
the cove, to the village beyond Cliff village, 
Bunegate. She would pay him three prices. 
He said he would as soon as the wind run down 
alittle. She said it was runnitig down already 
—it was only a summer storm—and she wasn’t 
the least afraid. ‘‘I’m in a frightful hurry,” 
she said; ‘‘ I want to get the ten-o’clock steamer 
that touches there. I must get it!” and she shook 
at him a purse full of gold. 

“‘She hurried me, every move I made, until 
we pushed off, the sail of my little craft all set, 
and we flying through the foam like as if the 
devil were after us—which, no doubt, he were. 
She sat there, holding on, and never screamed, 
even when the water went clean over the boat. 
She was a plucky one! 

“When we was well off from the shore she 
asked me, ‘could I keep a secret? I said I 
could, if it were worth my while. 

“Ge Well,’ said she, ‘I’ve just shota man. I’m 
a murderess. You will hear of it when you go 
back. But don’t you think ill of me, for he 
richly deserved it. He’s ruined men and wo- 
men enough to filla church,’ saysshe. ‘I’ve 
done a goo deed by putting an end to his ca- 
reer. Now swear,’ says she, ‘never to tell of 
this meeting with me, or anything you know 
about me—swear it, by the Holy host, and 
Pll give you a hundred pounds in gold.’ ‘Sup- 
posing I don’t swear? says I. ‘You must,’ says 
she, and she whipped a pistol out of her pocket 
and told me I’d be a dead man in less’n a min- 
ute, unless I swore, by the aay Ghost, not to 
ever say a word about her, or let on i knew 
aught about the murder, And so I was took at 
a disadvan and had to swear. When she 
made the oath as Binding as she could I had to 
say it over after her, and then she gave me the 
hundred pound, sure enough. I can show you 
the money, Captain Faye, in the till of my chest. 
I landed her at the quay, of Bunegate, in time 
for the steamer; and I wouldn’t break my oath 
for anything else in the world but your poor 
darter, captain. It shows how careful a person 
ought to be about promisin’. How could I fore- 
see that Miss Cicely would be accused o’ that 
murder, done by that strange woman? When I 
heerd of that, I prayed to be let off from m 
oath, and I believe the good Lord let me off 
and [ told you—and I'll swear to that woman in 
any court; for I never can forget the look of her 


face.” 
contradiction in the 


There was a perplexin: 
as the murderess went by 


evidence; inasmuc 

boat to Bunegate, while the other dark, slim, 

tall lady took the train. The captain had to 

make up his mind that Miss Leon had gone to 
? 


Bunegate, and that there was nothing icious 
about the other lady. He requested the old 
fisherman to keep ap and say nothing to any 
one save himself, while he continued secret 


search into the crime. 

Affairs had arrived at this stage when the ru- 
mor came from London that a wife had put in 
her claims to St. Cyr’s estate. Instantly a new 
suspicion flashed into Captain Faye’s mind. He 
resolved to be more cautious and vigilant than 
ever. A wife? That might mean much. But 
this lady had been in the United States at the 
time the murder was committed. Had she been 
in the United States at that time? He would 
see. The vital interest which he had in the case 
—the powerful impulse to clear his dear child’s 
name from basest slander—made Captain Faye 
a detective whom the guilty, whoever she was, 
might well fear. 

was nearly two weeks since the advent of 
Mrs. St. Cyr, and the setting up of her claims 
and those of her child to the St. Cyr property. 
Captain Faye had waited until everything 
should be set well to going. He was now ready 
mi a see Ls f Septembe 

ie twenty-fo fo) r was the da 
he etpevedto leave the Rookery. -* 

On the afternoon of the twenty-third Miss 
Leon came there from London and rised 
. with a visit. te oo was ey with her; 
oe ee arin i ; while the v 
sight y her, coming to him in such evident at 
barrassment, threw Captain Faye intoa tremor 
of anticipation. 

Dolores asked to see him alone. 

He took her into the library and locked the 
oors. 

He was as much agitated as she was. He ex- 
pected nothing but that her conscience had 
urged her to come and confess her crime to him. 
And so she did! On her knees, paling and flush- 
ing, weeping and trembling, Delores poured 
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forth the story of her wrong-doing. But, it was 
not the story he had expected. It was only the 
story of a school-girl’s foolish romance and se- 
cret marriage, afterward bitterly repented of. 
She confessed how she had got poor Cicely into 
trouble by making her the agent of those secret 
interviews with St. Cyr, on the beach, which 
had aroused the jealousy of Sir Caryl Sigs canst 
and thus involved Cicely in troubles that should 
have been only her own. She confessed that she 
had come to the beach first, disguised in boy’s 
clothes, and that Sir Caryl, seeing Cicely em- 
bracing her, had had good reason to feel as he 
did. She praised Cicely’s constancy in friend- 
ship—her noble determination to protect her 
friend from the consequences of her rash mar- 
riage—she avowed herself ready to make any 
sacrifice or reparation in her power, to clear 
Cicely of the vile rumors which gossi had set 
afloat. She said that she had told her father all, 
and that he had sent her to confess to Captain 
ye. 

“ Did she, then, know nothing of the murder!” 
Wasit possible he could suspect 


knowledge of the hideous crime.” 

“It may be as unjust for me to suspect you as 
for others to suspect my poor darling,” said the 
captain. ‘But, whoever the murderess is, I 
shall never rest until I have ferreted her out. I 
will give my life to the work,” and he looked as 
if he meant if. ; ; 

‘“‘T pray Heaven you may discover her,” cried 
poor ais E } 

** And now, Miss Leon, you are worn out with 
your journey and the excitement of this con- 
fession of yours. Go to your room and rest un- 
tildinner. Iam going to London to-morrow, 
and will be your escort home. I have one re- 
quest to make of you: before breakfast, in the 
morning, I want you to go down on the shore 
with me and call at the cabin of a certain old 
fisherman who lives between here and the vil- 
lage.” 

**Go down on the beach!” echoed Dolores, 
shuddering and turning pale. 

He was watching her closely to see how she 
received the proposition. If guilty, she would 
blanch at the mention of the fisherman; he 
hardly considered that to pass the place of the 

» murder would try any woman’s nerves situated 
as Dolores was. | 

“ Are you unwilling to go?” j 

“ Not if you ask it of me, Captain Faye,” she 
tried to bravely, but he saw how she 
shrunk and shivered. 

‘ He will know at once, and set my doubts at 
rest,” the captain was can “‘ He says he 
can never forget her face. e will know if 
this girl be the murderess whom he took over to 
Bunegate, or not.” He added, aloud: ‘‘ We 
must go before breakfast, so as to be ready to 
drive to the station afterward. If you do not 
object, I earnestly request your company. 

“Very well. Iam ready to do anything you 
tell me, Captain Faye. Am I to see Cicely? 

“T think not, this time. We think she is re- 
covering her mental tone, and desire to avoid 
all excitement for her. The sight of her old 
friend might be too much of a shock.” 

Unlocking the door he summoned a servant 
to show Miss Leon to her room, : 

When she met the grave, grief-worn family 
at table a great lump arose in the visitor's 
throat which destroyed all appetite. She made 
a feint of eating, but the tears constantly well- 
ed into her downcast eyes, and she was glad 
when the time came for leaving the table. 

She had brought this terrible affliction on the 
pride of the household! No wonder their hos- 
pitality was restrained and unwilling. ’ 

At daybreak the following morning Captain 
Faye tapped at her door. She was up and 
dressed, waiting for him, and came out im- 
mediately. . 

Her companion found an extra wrap in the 
hall. for her, as the morning was sharp and 
chilly, and they went out and walked quickl 
off down the path which led to the cliffs, in al- 
most utter silence. The sea was rolling green 
and rough, and a biting aco) was blowing as 

came down upon the sands. : 
‘hth captain seol. a furtive look at the girl as 
they the very spot where St. Cyr fell. 
She was deadly pale, and shrunk close to him; 
bué he had no Ny. for her—could not afford to 
have pity—and ed her on over the ghastly 


PN olores asked herself what he was after. 

He gave no explanation, g0i rapidly on for 
half a mile or so, over the smooth, wet beach, to 
where, on a little _ oe nes — a queer lit- 
tle cabin built out of odds and . 

When they had reached this he turned sud- 
_ denly upon her: “4 
“Were you ever here before? 

‘No, sir, never. 7 

« Well! you do not object to calling on the 
old fisherman bs radi here? I have a mo- 

nent’s business with him. me 
me Certainly I do not object, if you wish it, 
Captain Faye.’ : 

fhe was pale and distressed; but showed a 
desire to avoid a meeting with the occupant o 
tue hut. - 
“Captain Faye knock2d at the door. 
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No answer. 

He knocked again—and again. 

‘* He must. be off on one of his fishing expedi- 
tions; I am very sorry.” He went around the 
little dwelling; there was the boat, her single 
sail furled, tied up to thé tiny dock. 

The captain returned to where Miss Leon was 
standing. } 

“The old fellow must be oversleeping him- 
self,” he remarked. uJ f 

With that he tried the latch, which yielded, 
and opening the door he walked into the one 
room. 

The next. moment Dolores heard him utter a 
ery of astonishment, and call to her come in. 

‘Look here, Miss Leon!” 

She followed where his finger directed, and 
saw a rude bed, and on the bed a rough old man 
—asleep?—no, dead. 

There was no mistaking the stillness of that 
sunken face. 

Sha echoed the mt her conductor had given. 

‘He has been foully murdered,” said the cap 
tain, in a husky, strained voice, looking full in 
her blanching face. 

“Murdered?” echoed Dolores. Then she add- 
ed: ‘‘It seems to me we are hearing that word 
too often.” 

‘‘He was stabbed in his sleep, it seems,” con- 
tinued the captain, still watching her sharply. 
‘Tt must have been done last night, or at th 
latest the night before.” 

“Who could have done it?’ she asked, me- 
chanically, not knowing that she spoke at all. 

‘‘ Ay, there’s the rub, Miss Leon.” 

‘* Was he enpiiing to you, Captain Faye?” she 
asked, rousing herself. 

‘““Was he anything to you, Miss Leon?’ was 
the curious response. 

‘No, indeed; I never saw him before. What 
could he be to me?” 

‘“‘T do not know. I only know that he was 
the only person who saw the murderess on that 
fatal morning, and whose testimony would cer- 
tainly convict her! He has been put out of the 
way ! 

**How strange! how horrible! Why do you 
look at me so, Captain Faye? Do et suspect 
me? You insult me by such a look!” and the 
native haughty fire of her Spanish temperament 
flashed out of Dolores’s beautiful eyes. 

‘*My poor Cicely has been worse insulted,” 
was the answer. 

“This is a cruel, cowardly outrage!” quavered 
Dolores, bursting into tears. b 

“Tt may be,” rejoined her companion, ‘ but I 
shall do everything in my power to detect the 
criminal. If it were the queen on her throne, I 
would show no mercy, if it were to clear my 
daughter from this unjust charge.” 

His gleaming eye ran over the bed, the furni- 
ture—poor, meager table and chairs—and the 
floor. 

Suddenly he darted forward and snatched 
something from the floor where it lay just be- 
side the bed. The rays of the rising sun, stream- 
ing in at the little window, fell over it, and, as 
it flashed back the light, Dolores saw that it was 
some small piece of lady’s jewelry, set with a 
diamond. e captain placed it carefully in his 
pocket, then turned to her— 

“Come! Miss Leon, we will return to the 
house. Iwill shut up this piece and send for the 
coroner. I’m afraid, now, that I shall not be able 
to go to London to-day. But I shall follow you 
the hour that I am at liberty.” 

They returned, hurriedly and silently, to the 
Rookery. 

Was the girl who walked by the captain’s 
side an audacious hypocrite? He almost thought 
so. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MADAME HAS A RIVAL. 

MaApamge Sr. Cyr, ensconced in elegant rooms 
in a fashionable West End hotel, was the lion of 
the day. Very few doubted her story, which 
she told freely to all her acquaintances. 

It was a tale of direful disaster, from begin- 
ning to end, to have befallen so pretty and help- 
less and youthful a creature, 

Her father had_been a wealthy Creole of 
Louisiana in the United States. He had sent 
his motherless daughter to England, to be edu- 
cated, when she was only eleven years old, and 
she had been in school there for six years, when 
she received news that her father had ruined 
himself by gambling and shot himself in New 
Orleans. 

His fortune was all wasted; there was not 
enough left to pay her last six months’ bills; so 
she was turned out of school, friendless, penni- 
less, sixteen years old and beautiful. The only 
kindness her former teachers did her was to get 
her a situation as nursery-governess in a noble 
family. There St. Cyr met her. He fell in 
love with her innocent, childlike beauty. Un- 
known to the lady of the house, he followed her 
up with flattering attentions; but she felt that 
@kind Prowidense had guided and guarded her, 
giving her strength to refuse his love unless he 

roved it by ing her his wife. The noble 
‘amily in which she was governess lived in the 
eighborhood of a certain church in the i 
of well; and to that church St. Cyr lly 
took her, and there they were legally married, 
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49 
though sO Hiebert that even the family in 
which §8t. Cyr visited and she taught did not 
hear of it, St. Cyr having begged the curate 
and clerk to keep their secret for the present 
under the pretense thata knowledge of it would 
ruin his prospects with his uncle. 

The story of her living with him in London 
the following winter—no one dreaming of what 
had become of her and he visiting her only se- 
cretly ; of the birth of her child; of her gay hus- 
band’s rapid neglect and cruelty; his desertion; 
his pretense that the marriage was not a real 
marriage; of her poverty and broken heart; her 
flight to the United States with her child; her 
four years’ experience there, spent partly under 
the protection of the nuns and partly as a gov- 
erness again; her reading the news of her hus 
band’s murder, and borrowing money to come 
to London and establish her rights—all this, 
with strange incidents and romantic episodes 
beyond number—madame told to all who were 
disposed to listen. 

She was able to borrow all the money’ she 
needed, on her prospects, and lived extrava- 
gantly, and _plotted_unceasingly to win away 
the love of Martin Marshall from the girl on 
whom it was placed. 

Her claims to the St. Cyr estate were before 
the proper Court, and might have been, per- 
haps, easily acknowledged, had not counter- 
claims been immediately pressed by a second- 
cousin of the murdered gentleman, who emerged 
from some quiet corner of the world at the criti- 
cal moment, and entered into the fight over the 
property with all that earnestness which 
£250,000 are apt to inspire. He scoffed at the 
idea that this adventuress had ever been the 
wife of his prudent relative—‘‘the last man on 
earth,” he said, ‘“‘to have entangled himself in a 
moneyless alliance with a poor governess.” He 
called upon her to produce the records, the cu- 
rate who had Yaa pet the ceremony—he even 
broadly hinted that this madame, coming from 
Heaven knew where and being Heaven knew 
what, had murdered Harley, for the single pur- 

of carrying out this conspiracy to defraud 
his relatives out of a bequest which, she must 
TF known in some manner, was coming to 
him 

The new claimant was poor; but there were 
lawyers enough anxious to conduct his suit on 
the chance of his winning—detectives enough 
anxious to be placed, like bloodhounds, on the 
track of this woman, to chase down her past 


history. 

So that Madame St. Cyr, handsome, bold, and 
seemingly confident, had a hard time of it, in 
truth, and had need to be wary and watchful. 

She did not change color when her favorite 
friend, Mr. Jennings, of Cresswell—who had 
come.up to London with his yellowed and burnt 
remnants of the church-boo repeated to her 
that vile insinuation which her rival had openly 
made about she being the assassin, But a singu- 
lar light leaped out from under her half-closed 
lashes, followed by a mocking laugh: 

‘‘Mr, Jennings, the whole country, over there 
where the murder was committed, knows who 
did it. But the guilty one is allowed to keep at 
home, unmolested by the hand of the law, be- 
cause, forsooth, she belongs to a family of aristo- 
crats! Since such stories are about to my dis- 
credit, it behooves me to demand that the law 
shall do its duty. I shall see to it that Miss 
Cicely Faye, of the ‘ Rookery,’ daughter of Cap- 
tain Faye, retired army officer, Pelatod to my 
Lord This and my Lord That, is arrested on the 
charge which I myself shall now prefer. I was 
anxious to spare her; but self-preservationis the 
first law of life. I have not been idle since I 
came here. I know what witnesses to subpona 
to testify against her. A certain former ad- 
mirer of hers, a Sir Caryl Crossley, of Cliff 
Castle, will be an important witness. There is 
an old fisherman down on that beach who will 
be another. Her own maid knows enough to 
condemn her. Iam sorry for her—very so! 
indeed, for I know Harley St. Cyr’s wiles wit 
the fair sex, and that, probably, she was des- 
perate when she did the deed—but I must look 
out for myself, of course—must I not, Mr, Jen- 


ai 
_‘* Why, of course. As you say, ‘self-preserva- 
tion,’ etc. Noone but a lady of your exquisite 
tenderness of heart, would hesitate an instant. 
If you hang back Tshall not! It is my oe. to 
see that your interests are properly guarded; 
and not only my duty but my pleasure *—and 
Mr. Jennings looked very tenderly into the 
handsome face of the widow, who cast down her 


bright eyes until the long, silky lashes almost 
touched her chy Say “Now, my dear 
Juliet—may I call you so#—do not allow these 


matters to deprive you of an hour’ssleep. The 
are in my hands. That you were Harley St. 
Cyr’s lawful wife, no one can doubt after these 
half-destroyed sheets—how lucky that the very 
one escaped the fire, as by a miracle!—are placed 
before the court. As to this cousin’s ant 
charge, that will be speedily confuted by the 
simple fact that you were not in the country at 
the time!” 

He watched her closely as he said these last 
words. Wasthere a tremor of those long, droop- 
ing lashes or was there not? 

It will be easy for me to prove that I was in 
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the United States the day of the murder,” she 
answered him, 

“You are sure of that?” he asked, still watch- 
ing her closely. ‘‘ Since I am such a good friend 
of yours, anxious only for your triumphant suc- 
cess—my own worldly welfare depending largely 
on it—it will be best for a to confide every- 
thing to me, so that I may be prepared at every 
turn. 

“Thave told you the whole truth, Mr. Jen- 
nings, on every subject,” and her bright eyes 
were raised fully to meet his. ‘‘ The only de- 
cepa in the whole case is the small deception 
which you and I are pote together; and 
which is certainly justified by its being a copy 
of the fact.” 

‘Certainly, certainly. I view it in that light. 
I shall feel quite at my ease as to the whole case 
so soon as I am assured that you are keeping 
nothing back.” 

“‘T am keeping nothing back.” 

“T believe you. And now, do not pale those 
rosy cheeks or dull those bright eyes, by fret- 
ting about your case. It will go right—for 
I shall watch it!” 

“ Myobligstions to you, Mr. Jennings, are 
such that mere money will never repay them!” 
murmurs the widow. 

“T hope not,” he answers, smiling. ‘‘I in- 
tend.to earn your gratitude, at least. And now, 
I must go to the interview which I have ar- 
ranged with your lawyer. Shall I tell him about 
this Miss Faye?” 

‘Yes, Tell him everything. Or, rather, send 
him tome. Ask him to come and dine with me 
this evening at eight. We can talk over Miss 
Faye then.” 

Mr. Jennings did not quit Madame St. Cyr’s 
very comfortable rps eon a moment too 
soon. She expected a call from Mr. Marshall; 
and she did not care for the two men to meet. 
She was in love with Martin. She hoped, if she 
won the great fortune, to bribe him into be- 
coming her husband. At the same time she al- 
lowed this miserable Jennings, whom she de- 
spised, to believe that he s high in her favor. 

She had sent for Martin to consult him on 
some trifling subject relating to her little son, 
Harley. She had always some excuse for send- 
ing for the young man; and he, who was kind 
and ingenuous, and really looked upon her asa 
lady who had been illy used, was always ready 
to come at her 

That she knew where Dolores: Leon resided, 
and how she looked, and that he spent all bis 
evenings at her house, Martin did not dream. 
That she had been secretly, twice, to that part of 
England where Cicely Faye resided, and had seen 
Cicely, Sir Caryl, and the spot where St. Cyr 
was murdered, Martin did not dream. For Ma- 
dame St. Cyr, while apparently the most open 
and confiding creature alive, was, in reality, 
one of the most secretive. 

So, to-day, she received him smilingly and 
conversed with him cheerfully, meigedon oneg et c 
the fact that her Ling, Sy oe was seething wit 
an idea which might the ruin and death of 
one of her own sex, @ young and refined and 
innocent girl. z 

She wanted to confer with him about getting 
a governess for Harley. 

artin did not consider himself the right per- 
son to advise her. He never dreamed, in his 
modesty, that the governess was only an excuse 
for the handsome widow to send for him, that 
she might feast her eyes on his face, her ears on 
his voice, and that he might be compelled to ad- 
mire her, in the ravishing morning toilet which 
she bad donned for him, of creamy white cash- 
mere, with rose-colored ribbons and stockings. 

He was in more than his usual haste to get 
away from her; for there was a visitor at Senor 
Leon’s whom he had been invited and was anx- 
ious to meet—Captain Faye. 

He soon excused himself and went away, 
without the beautiful widow having won from 
him a tender word or glance. 

‘*T will make him love me!” she cried, to her- 
self, stamping her little foot, after the door 
closed on him. “I will have no mercy on those 
friends of his! I will ruin all who stand in my 
way, but I will win his love! Oh, I am sick— 
love-sick, ha, ha! Well—I am. Whose busi- 
ness is it but my own? Love-sick asa girl of 
sixteen! 

“ This Cicely Faye is trapped, like some poor, 
timid hare whose foot is caught in the spring! 
I never saw a more complete chain of Guat 
stantial evidence: it winds about and about her 
75 « I “= as strangle her x = 

“T see, by morning papers, the o! er- 
man has been found ruedared. How very sin- 
gular! What could have been the object? How 
they will meee their wise heads over that! 

“T might explain it to them, if I had the 


time! 

“ And Captain Faye isin town! I must look 
into that! What brings him here, I wonder? I 
shall make it my business to find out. 

“Tf he stays long, it will be to be absent when 
his favorite daughter feels the cold hand of the 


law taking hold of her hand. How she will 
shiver! Yet, if she be mad—as they say—what 
will it matter to her? Why should I be sacri- 
ficed to her? 


“The crrest must be made speedily—before 


those vile whispers of this relative of St. Cyr’s 
are repeated and get apout. It damages one 
only to have such things hinted. They must not 
be spoken aloud! The arrest must be speedy.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE SHADOW DEEPENS AND DARKENS. 

Sir CaRYL CROSSLEY was not ready to leave 
Cliff Castle the day following the scene on the 
beach, as had been arranged. 

His excuse was, that the improvements were 
not sufficiently advanced for him to leave them 
with safety; yet his architect was certainly 
more competent to look after these than the 
young baronet was. When two or three days 
still found him Lae wei to accompany them, 
Sir John and his daughter set out without him 
for their own place up in the North. : 

Caryl regretted exceedingly that he could not 
bear them company, begging his uncle to wait 
only a couple of days longer; but Sir John, to 
tell the truth, was bored down there by the sea, 
and crazy to get at the autumn shooting; also, 
he had invited at least a dozen guests who were 
to arrive at Crossley Park on the first of Octo- 
ae and it now lacked but two days of the 


Lucy could not keep back the bitter tears 
which aeming to her eyes as Caryl kissed her 
lightly on the cheek in saying -by for a 
few days. Here was the man she loved and 
was to marry in a few weeks now, who did not 
prize her company enough to make the effort 
to go with them on the little journey; for, that 
his excuse about the improvements was an ex- 
cuse, and nothing more, the eyes of jealousy 
were quick to see. 

During the journey Lucy was sad and silent. 
The weather was cool and bright; but she took 
no note of that or the rich scenery through 
which they passed. Two changes on the rail, 
and a drive of a dozen miles in the large easy 
carriage which awaited them at their last sta- 
tion, brought them to Crossley Park. Not even 
when they took to the carriage and were whirl- 
ed through a most romantic region, with moun- 
tains near at hand, high, wooded Ppa 
lakes and glimmering waterfalls, did she evince 
any interest. Her father rallied her: 

“ My little girl has left her whole heart down 
by the sea. e does not bring enough of it to 
give a welcome to her home in the hills. I 
must tell Caryl about it, ha, ha!” 

“T beg you not to do anything of the kind, 
dear papa! It will not do to flatter the men,” 
she added, trying to smile, for fear her father 
would wonder at the earnestness with which 
she had first spoken. ‘‘They must be made to 
guess at our love.” 

Poor Lucy! what she said was too true! but 
she had not acted on her own maxim—her af- 
fection for ee been too freely betrayed 
from the very eae 4 

The house which s in the midst of Cross- 
ley Park made no pretensions to being more 
than a roomy | . 

Very large and rambling it was; but plain 
and modern—little more t a comfortable 
shelter for the merry parties who came there, 
the gentlemen to shoot and fish, the ladies to 
“tone up” in the bracing mountain air. 

ca ills, wooded to their summits, rose up 
behind the cluster of buildings their shadows 
lay quietly in the still bosom of a long, narrow 

e which ran for six miles along, at their foot, 
west of the house. There were streams for 
trout and deep, wild woods for game. No won- 
der Sir John was impatient to reach a spot like 


this! 
Lucy had been pestoneiely attached to Cross- 
ley Park when a little girl not yet banished to 
that French pension; now her blue eyes, 
heavy with unshed tears, roamed listlessly over 
the well-remembered scenes. 

What were the lonely, lovely lake, the wild, 
gloomy hills, the picturesque forests to her, who 
saw but one scene wherever she looked?—a cliff 
by the sea, with a man sitting there, gazing 
with a rapture of despair and love upon the 
beautiful girl who faced him. 

Lucy had not gathered courage to break off 
with Caryl; all the same, she could not blind 
herself to the truth that he did not love her and 
did love somebody else. What she suffered, 

‘ou, who have felt the gnawings of jealous 

ove, of unreturned ion, may imagine. 

_ When Le tho ned light ~ oe nas from the car- 
riage, wi e of sunset falling sharp- 
ly over her, he noticed how pale she was, and 
what a weary look the blue eyes wore. 

3 Is my pet ill? Is there anything wrong with 
her? 

“Nothing at all, dear papa. Iam as well as 
Ican be.” 

Then the old Scotch housekeeper and her hus- 
band came out to welcome the master and to 
shake hands with Miss Lucy, and to wonder at 
the pretty, prey. child so quickly grown to be 
a beautiful = ig lady. : 

Sir John had brought with him his valet, his 
butler and his daughter’s maid, also his cook, 
who all four came up behind the carriage in a 
covered van which had been sent for them, 

It was crisp and chilly up there in the moun- 
tains that last day of September. A huge 
wood-fire roared and splattered and sent up 


showers of sparks, on the great stone hearth in 
the square into which Sir John led his 
par They stood before it a few minutes 
while her maid went first to Lucy’s room with 
the wraps and small baggage. Perhaps Lucy 
was over-tired, for, when her father, rubbing 
his chilled hands and stretching them out to the 
heat, asked her if this were not glorious, she an- 
swered by bursting into tears, and sobbing as if 
her heart were broken. = 

“What is the matter, Lucy? I do. believe’ 
you and Caryl have been indulging in a lovers’, 
quarrel.” 

“No, no, papa! nothing of the kind.” 

‘‘Then you are worn out with the journey. 
You had better go at once to your room. I 
will see that your dinner is sent to you there. 
So, good-night, my pet, and do come down 
puigy in the morning, or you will give me the 

ues. 

“To-morrow there will be plenty of company 
for you, Lucy. The Earl of Claneagle is to 
bring his wife and daughter. Major Porter 
will make himself agreeable to you. Captain 
Jenks brings his daughter; and Lord Hautboys 
will help you with your music and singing.” 

“Ts Lord Hautboys earnings papa?” 

“Yes, I expect him. I had hard work to 
coax him to come, after your giving him the 
mitten. I have a great respect for him, and 
he’s as fond as Iam of trout-fishing; so I quite 
insisted, for I saw, all the time, that he wanted 
dreadfully to accept.” 

“On account of the fishing?’ asked Lucy. 
She had ceased to sob, and wiping her eyes, cast 
a curious, kling glance at her father, which 
made him think: 

“I wonder if my little girl is a coquette!” 

Jealousy has driven more than one girl into 
heartless coquetry —it may possib: y, have 
brought wicked thoughts even to gentle ar 

Meantime, as soon as his uncle and cousin had 
left Cliff Castle, Sir Caryl proceeded to ay 
out an idea over which he had brooded; whic 
was, to call at the Rookery and try to make 
peace with the family there. He went that 
very morning. 

Arrived on the lawn he perceived that some 
excitement was hurrying the servants and 
others about the place, as if searching for some- 
thing. A great pang smote him, for it occurred 
instantly to him that something had gone wrong 
with Cicely. 

He advanced to the door, where a servant 
stood, and asked for Captain Faye. 

“He is not at home, Sir Caryl. He went to 
London yesterday morning.” 

‘Can I see Mrs. Faye or Lady Graham?” 

At that moment Lady Graham came guiekly 
into the hall. » Sheseemed troubled and hurried; 
her eyes were red with poewinle Sir Caryl 
took off his hat, bowing profoundly. She an- 
swered his salutation on. mes a little ery: 

ten fits Cony do you know anything about 

‘ice! 

«About Cicely? No, Lady Graham. Has 
she—is she—has anything—” he stammered. 

“Then you do not know! Very well. You 
and I are not friends, Sir Caryl; but I thought 
you mighthave come with tidings. Let it pass,” 
and she turned coldly from him. 

2 ve Caryl darted forward and caught her 
and. 

‘‘ For God’s sake, dear Lady Graham, tell me 
what has happened? I came here to see your 
father, and beg his pardon very humbly for any 
and every wrong I may have done Cicely in m 
rim ges Heaven knows I bitterly je it. 
I feel the loss of your friendship, Lady Graham, 
and of the family’s, very deeply. I to be 
friends in—to serve you, if possible. Do not 
be too unforgiving. You wring my heart!” 

He clung closely to her hand, like a drownin 
man, while his eyes were fixed upon hers witi 
such a look of piteous entreaty that she could 
hardly refuse to hear him. 

“*Té is too late,” she said, solemnly. 

“Too late! I know it is too late. I will con- 
fess to you that several days ago I met Cicely 
wandering by herself on the sands and I observ- 
ed that she was not quite herself. Since then I 
have suffered torments of remorse. Is there any 
anguish like that of remorse, Lady Graham? 
Pi fe then, for I suffer that anguish night 
and day. 

‘“‘T have no time to pity you. I think only of 
my sister. Ah! when will my father reach 
here? I would that he might fly! the train is 
too slow. He went to London yesterday—last 
night, before Roary oe Cicely escaped from the 
house, and we have been unable to find her.” 

Caryl gave a cry. She wiped her eyes and 
went on: 

“She goes to the beach whenever she gets out 
of the house. The tide was coming in before 
midnight, and we fear—we fear, she was swept 
away— 

‘* Heaven forbid!” 

“She wrote a note and pinned it to her pillow, 
saying that she was no longer mad, but sane; 
and that she was going to look after proof of the 
murderess of St. Cyr, and would return in three 
days, and we were not to fret about her for she 
knew just what she was about. 
herself in a traveling-suit, took her purse and 
hand-bag—Lut oh, Sir Caryl, she ts insanc— 


~~ 


mad people never think they are, you know !— 
and as we can get no clew to her having gone in 
any other direction we think’she went down to 
the beach—got bewildered—it was dark, dark, 
last night=and was drawmin by the tide.” 

“God help us all!” aned Sir Caryl. 

“You have heard,:I.dare say, of the murder 
of the old fisherman down by the cove, two 
nights ago?” 

‘TL havenot heard. [have been busy at home.” 

‘He was stabbed with a pknie ‘2, You will 
be surprised, in more ways. than one, when the 
whole truth about these two murders comes out, 
Sir 1. To think that my poor sister—the 
panes jhe most delicate-minded—ah, how can 

stand and talk to you, who were most cruel of 
all! Goaway, sir! Go out of this house which 
you have helped to make wretched! .I would 
not have my mother come in and see you here, 
for worlds. Theshock would kill her!” 

“You are very bitter a; st.me,” murmured 
Caryl, with drooping head, “ but not. more bit- 
ter than I_am against myself. I wil go at once. 
But I shall help search for Cicely. ou have no 
right to forbid my doing that. I must do it—or 

mad, as she did!” striking his hand upon: his 
orehead. ‘‘Forgive me, I am going,” and he 
seule, out.of the hall as if he were intoxi- 
cated. 
_When he got. out.on the lawn he looked up 
pitttaly at the wide blue sky as.if asking the 
‘owers above to give him some aid in the search 
he was about to commence, 

Then he dashed away, down to the shore, and 
stared at the wild, wide waste of waters; but 
they gayeryhim no more answer than thes 
done. . .A strong breeze had, blown through the 
night, washing all footsteps from the beach and 
strewing it with sea-weed. If Cicely had come 
here she-was lost indeed! f 

He recalled what Lady Graham: had said 
about the note... He wished he had asked to. see 
that note.. It seemed to him that he would be 
able to decide whether it was the va, of a 
“Ns girl, or whether it really meant what it 
sai 


He did not venture, however, to return to the 
Rookery, He had no desire to run the risk of 
shocking gentle Mrs, Faye. to death, He went 
home and wrote to Lady Graham begging, her 
to send Cicely’s note. to, him by the messenger, 
that he, Sir Caryl, might try faithfully if there 
were not some clew'to be gotten from it. . After 
dispatching this, he walked about restlessly. 

e did not once think of Lucy. 


She was as much out of his mind as if no such. 


rson existed, until the cabinet-maker came to 

im to ask him what the color of the brocade 
should be for the furniture of the boudoir... 

Then he remembered that Lucy wanted it 
blue, and that Lucy was going to be his, wife 
very soon, and that she had gone away from 
him with tears in her eyes. 

The recollection irritated him. _ . 

“T would rather put on mourning than mar- 
ry, ” he thought, “ 

ah suppose I am doomed to break Lucy’s 

eart, too.” 

“What an unlu wretch Lam!’ 

“‘T wish I were well over with life,” | 

So he muttered and murmured, one Sa 
from room to room, until he bethought to 
take his hat and rush forth to. meet the messen- 
ger he had sent.to the Rookery. 

The man returned with a yerbal me from 
Lady Graham that she declined to place her sis- 
ter’s letter in Sir Caryl’s hands. ‘ 

Then Sir Caryl rushed off to the beach again, 
and there he remained all day, thinking every 
bit of froth that whitened an incoming wave 


maust be the white ents of his drowned love, 
and looking to see her laid at his feet. 

The next morning there was terrible news for 
him—news which flew all over the neighbor- 
hood, 


reaching him, among others, while he sat 
at his ‘solitary bréektasttable, Bp 


ates 
iss Faye, the sheriff had left the 


term poor Cicely, dads +> 
ie anes hy tl eS 
ial Captaig. Faye 
ig eres t to his address in London, 
Tema SNS ae ne 
at home. . 

"ie eeernin wentto London to try and find 

th tain. 
The neighbors kindly said that Faye was as- 

sisting his daughter's flight; and that, of course, 

his family understood it, and their sear¢ 

for Cicely and telegrams to the father were 


“a blind,’ 
‘and shadow over the Rookery was black 


And the 
the sea, thinking it 


and threatening. 
aryl walked b: 
at be wetter his love was under the 


would be better if inde 


hungry foam—forever under | 
“The cruel, crawling foam.” 


had. 


mek Doe 
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CHAPTER XX1, 
IN CRESSWELL CHURCHYARD. 
MapDAmE St. Cyr had carried out her ‘inten- 
tion of demanding the arrest of Cicely Faye. 
But, as we know, when the officers sought Miss 
Faye, she was not to be found. 
ip That she had run away, and that her father 
had connived at. her escape, was a natural sus- 
picion on the part of those whose business it is 
to suspect. 
Her friends at home feared that she had been 
drowned. It seemed very strange to them, too, 
however, that they could gét no news from 


Ongena ‘aye. 
owever, just after Lord Graham had started 
for London, a brief letter was received by Mrs, 
Faye. This letter was from her husband, and 
been. mailed at some small station ‘on his 
route; it bid her not to be’ alarmed at his ab- 
sence, as Mur A important business had ‘suddenly 
called him to the South of England and he 
could not be home for several days. He did 
not state where he was going, so that the family 
could not telegraph to him the new trouble they 
were in... It seemed to the ladies at the Rookery 
as if their cup of calamity was brimmed to 
overflowing, 

Meantime, in ‘the little parish of Cresswell, 
far removed from these excitements, there had 
arrived at the old-fashioned inn, by coach from 
the nearest station, a stranger, who registered 
himself as John Kemp, and who stated that he 
was an antiquarian, very. much interested in all 
the old buildings of England, especially its 
churches, He ired the quaint little village 
very much, and made a sketch, the first morn- 
ing, of the church. . He asked all sorts of ques- 
tions of. all sorts of people, was very pleasant, 
and very liberal of his sixpences to the poor old 
women and the staring boys. He made the ac- 
quaintance of the sexton, who was in his eighti- 
eth year, and of his wife, who was but a year 
or two,yyounger.. The old couple had an Wy 
covered cottage at the corner of the church- 

rd. The good, wife was willing to have a 

riendly chat any time of day with the traveler 
who had made such a pretty sketch of the 
church; while the traveler seemed not easily to 
weary of the subject. 

“Tt is a thousand pities such a fine s 
of the old Norman architecture © sho 
been so injured by fire.” 

“ Ay, ay, a thousand pities, as you says, sir.” 

“Ts it to be restored, Mrs, Hurdle?” 

‘* They say so.” 

‘“How did the fire occur?” 

“That I cannot tell you, sir.” 

“Tt was in’stummer weather, was it not?—so 
there could have been no fires in the building?” 

“Tt was this last summer, sir, D’ye mind 
about that murder of a fine gentleman some- 
where on the sea-coast?—well, twas a night or 
two afore that! I remember I said to Mrs. 
Hobbs, ‘ Mrs. ‘Hobbs,’ says I, ‘ misfortunes never 
comes single.’” 

a It was in the night the church took fire?” 
“Tt ww: 
mornin’ Wiel Peter, he wakes, with the light in 
his eyes, an’ he rouses me, an’ we run out, an’ 

sée'it a-blazing afore our very eyes. 

“Lord! it give me sucha turn! The folks 
was ered tin by that time, and they got the 
fire out afore it went much furder,” 

“Did es form no opinion as to how the fire 


originate 
‘Tt seemed to have tooken in the clerk’s room, 
sir. Some thought he had been smoking his ci- 
in there, among the books; but he swore he 


cimen 
d have 


hadn't been in the room since Sunday; an’ some’ 


thought'it might be matches left careless as the 
pice had a 


wed. 
“y What did you think, Mrs. Hurdle?” 
tee sir?’ she asked, startled, looking up 
uickly. 
4 Meetihy the keen eyes fixed on her face, she 
looked down again. 
- “T didn’t think nothink,” she answered. 

The SoneltAn Rak his hand in his pocket and 
drew out ‘ten ‘glittering golden guineas, which 
he threw in the old woman’s lap. ~ 

“Tell me all about it,” he said. “Tt will be 
worth more to me than that, to know.” 

‘How d’ye know I know anythink?” she ask- 
ed him, in wonder. 

**Tsaw it in your face. Believe me, not the 
Jeast harm in the world shall come to you from 
anything ou may say.” 

I don’t know nothink, sir. Indeéd I don’t!” 

“But you suspect,” 

“Now, you do be a ctite one, sure enough!” 

* She took up the gold and fondled it. 

“Til tell you what I saw an’ what T heard. 
*Twa'n't much. But; it’s been on my mind, since, 
sir. Either I saw a stranze woman on the porch 
of the church, the evening afore the fire, or I 
saw_a ghost—one or t’other.” 

“Yes? Tam glad to hedr that.” 

“Tt was ‘this way, sir. I was coming home 
‘from the. village, where Vd been to bi some 
snuff at the *pothecary’s, an’ I’d staid purty late, 
gossiping with one o’ my neighbors. as 
moonlight, an’ coming by the church I thought 
I seen somethink move on the porch, T’ve lived 
that many years alongside o’ the churchyard 
m no more afeard of the dead than the living; 
an’ as we have the charge o’ things here, 


sir—it was nigh onto four of the 


pushed open the gate an’ walked up to the porch 
to see what was there. If I’d believed in ghosts 
I should ’a’ been frightened, sir. There was a 
tall figure.on the porch. It stood quite’ still 
when T dutie up the walk. It was tall, and was 
dressed in black. It had a white face and two 
great staring black eyes that looked right 
through me. I asked it what it was doing there, 
but it made no‘answer. It didn’t stir, even 
when I walked up to it and touched its dress, an’ 
that fright’ed me a little,solran away. Peter, 
he laughed at me, when Ttold him. He was in 
bed, an’ he wouldn’t get. ute o an’look. After 
the fire, I thought about the ghost, an’ I says to 
myself, ‘the ghost fired the church, and the 
ghost was a living woman,’ fer I felt her breath 
on me when I touched her. But I held m 
tongue. *T'wa’n’t worth while talkin’ about ‘it 
an’ sce reticuled.” 

od Ass you know the woman if you saw her 
again 

‘*Mebbe I would an’ mebbe I wouldn’t.” 

‘Have there been any strangers about here, 
since the fire?” 

“There was a fine lady here, one day, two or 
three weeks ago. She come to get the record of 
her marriage, I believe; but the books was 
burned. She talked a good deal with Mr. Jén- 
nings, the clerk; an’ they do say he’s gone down 
to London to stay, now. I believe she’s employ- 
ed him as her business agent or somethink.” 

“Did you see her?” 

“Not very near.” 

“Was she tall?’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ About the hight of the ghost, for instance?” 

“T hadn’t thought o’ comparing ’em, sir.” 

‘Well, was she?” 

“Now you mention it, I should say she was.” 

“Put the money away in the old stocking 
with your pennies, Mrs, Hurdle, and say noth- 
ing about my having given it to you, or the 

uestions I have ask ‘ou. May T walk abour 
the churchyard at my leisure?” 

“ Ay, sir: an’ many thanks fer the gold. 
*T will come good when Peter is helpless, an’ tho 
rheumatix is on him sadly now.” 

““T hope the money will do you good. T may 
callupon ‘you ce in the morning. Good-even- 
at rs. Hurdle.” 

"he siranges got. up from the humble door- 
stone where he had been sitting and strolled for- 
ward, over the stile, into the old yard, set thick 
with graves for some distance behind and around 
the church.’ The sun was setting redly of a clear 
but chilly October day. The cedars and yews 
sighed mournfully as they shivered in the red 
light, drooping over mossy tombs. 
he place was very solitary. The ee 
was roy, thoughtful, yet ns elate, as he walk- 
ed slowly about the grassy aisles, 

He quite started when he perceived that he 
™A lady, of youthful and tty fi 

,of you and pre’ igure, sat on 
a' gray tombstone. Her face was turned from 
him, her hat was in her hand; but, as a twig 
sna) esi under his ‘foot, she looked around her, 
and to his intense astonishment he saw— 
a Papa rea 

“Cicely! My God, child, what are you doing 
HERE?” 

“Papa, come, sit here beside me, and I will 
tell you. How did you find out I had come in 
this direction?” 

“*T did not find it out. Icame here on busi- 
ness.” 

“The same as mini rha a!” and she 
smiled gravely. ‘Bit soord San 

He sat down beside her, took her two hands 
and stared in her face, while a gréat wave of 
joy rose slowly and flooded his soul—for he saw 
something in ‘that pale, worn young face ‘that 
had been absent from it, 

“Look anid look until you are convinced,” she 
said, ‘still gravely smiling. © “The wheél no 
iqnger turns in my poor head, ! ITamall 
rig t again, thank the good God, d ear papal” 

‘Allright again, my Cicely?” 

“Yes. The hateful illusion is gone. I am 
{por Cicely, just as T used tobe: And, pa 

} pa 
hat night, two nights ago, when I awoke an 
felt myself well, there came to me, like a flash 
of lightning, bringing out the truth, a thought, 
a cion—no, not a suspicion, but a convic- 
tion that I could yenaht 2 the murderer of Mr. 
St. Cyr. Something told me that if I would 
come to this spot all would be made clear to me. 
T arose and dressed for a journey, wrote a note 
to mamma telling her not to be alarmed about 
me, and came ‘here. I took the night train at 
our station—I do not think any one there no- 
ticed me—and when it was the right place to 
change to another road I changed, just as if I 
had known the way all my life. I came safely. 
And ‘here I am, dear a. Iwas sitting here 
waiting to have revealed to me what I must do 

next, when I looked around and saw you.” 

“My darling girl! How strange all this is! 
So, the wheel no longer disturbs your poor 
brain, my pet?” 

“No, papa. Cannot you see that Iam myself 

Those beautiful, tran eyes met his gaze. 
with the old clear canine shining in them, 

_“' Thank God!” he Sle tapi S his child ta 
his bosom. ‘“Tcan face the world in your de- 
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fense now, Cicely. I came here to find out, if 

ible, how it chanced that this church was 

urned, of all others, in time to destroy the 
record of a certain marriage.” 

“Papa, J was thinking of that. But see! 
what I found in the grass at the foot of this 

ve! The grass is withered now, by the 

rost, and, as Tapproached this tomb, a ray of 

sunlight struck full on the pencil, so as to cause 
it to glitter, and I noticed it.” 

She placed in his hand a gold pencil-case, no 

, one side of which was engraved: “Juliet Henry, 
‘Paris, 18—, from H. St. C.” 

Captain Faye examined it with eagerness. 
His color came and went. 

“‘Tt is worth a good deal to know her real 
name,” he said to himself. 

He held it in his hand while he and his daugh- 
= had a long talk, of keenest interest to them- 
selves. 

Toward the close of it the father said: 

“You must not go home at present, Cicely. 
She intends to make the guilt appear yours. 
She will have you arr . You must keep 
away. Icame here under the name of John 
Kemp. Youshall be Miss Kemp—my daughter 
—an artist who wishes to paint the picturesque, 
half-ruined Creswell church. Iwill find board 
for you in some decent family, and you will be- 
gin your picture and be very industrious. 

oes my little girl think that she can live alone 
* a cergpeaies veri 

, ything you advise, papa. 

“Then I wil place you as well as [ am able, 
and get away from here to-morrow forenoon. 
I may be traced here.” 

As he talked, the captain twisted and untwist- 
ed the head of the pencil-case, which finally came 
off in his hand. He looked into the little tube 
made to hold the leads, and found it filled with 
paper. Carefully picking out the paper with a 
S he unrolled and smoothed it out. It was a 

alf-sheet of thin French note-paper, covered 
with writing. The ink was somewhat faded, 
and the twilight was descending. He could not 
make out the writing, which was in French, but 
Cicely’s sharp young eyes read it easily: it 
seemed to be part of a letter, from which the 
first page been torn; and, though closely 
written, was in a masculine hand: 


“Tt seems difficult to make you understand, Juliet, 
that, when once a man tires of a woman of your 
class he tires of her forever. Why cannot you let me 
alone? There are other men, who have far more 
money to spend on you than I have, whom you can 
make useful. You arestill paseny, young and very 
handsome. You have great talents as an adventur- 
ess—had you lived in the days of Louis XVI. you 
might have been a second ame Maintenon. t 
me kindly advise you to try ‘fresh fieldsand pastures 
new.’ As forme,lam a married man—have been 
married since last March, though the affair is kept 
strict rivate. This renders it impossible that I 
shoul ylela to your suggestion to wed with you, fair 
Juliet. I inclose my last £10, leaving myself a few 
loose shillings. Use it to reéstablish yourself as the 
friend of some luckier man. ‘All that’s bright must 
fade ’—even old love affairs. I advise you to remain 
in Paris. If you carry out your threat of coming to 
see me, I shall be veryangry. ‘To the wise a word 
is sufficient.’ Let this close our correspondence, dear 
—— and so, farewell, my fair friend of former 


aT Lonpoy, June 15th. Sr, 0.” 


“*Tt is very strange that you should have been 
sent here to pick up the lost pencil, Cicely! It 

ives me the information most needful. My 

ling, all will go well with us now!” 

He very carefully rolled and returned the 

per to its hiding- Sica. and put the pencil in 

is pocket book. ‘‘ There will be a huge sensa- 
tion in London, some day, Cicely, and you will 
come out of this as unsoiled as the angels of 
Heaven. There is a thunderbolt forging that 
will strike the adventuress dead. ers will 
suffer from the shock, too—your poor, foolish 
friend Dolores for one—but that is necessary.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SOFT BLUE EYES, 


More than a dpe. Fg went by in sunshine 
and shade over the still beauty of Cross- 
ley Park, and the great mountains behind it, 
over the bright lake at its foot, over the chang- 
ing woods and the wide Valleys that stretched 
away from it, and yet the one m for whom 
a pair of blue eyes looked eagerly and wistfully, 
did not come. — 

The other visitors had all been there from the 
beginning. He, who should have been most in 
haste to seek that spot, came not.. Again and 
again, the carriage, which had been sent twelve 
miles to the station, came back without him. 

“Tt is the improvements that keep him,” Sir 
John cheerfully explained at dinner, evenin 


after evening. ‘‘ Do not mind it, m t! It 
only proves how anxious he is to Lave all things 
in order, in season for your return there. That 


is his way of showing his devotion. Anda very 
sensible way, too, I take it. Caryl is convert- 


ing the gloomy old castle into a lady’s silken 
bower. Such take time, my pet.” 

= inly.” “Oh, more time than one 
thinks!” ‘ tors never come up to their 


promises,” murmurs the gay company in re- 


sponse, while the young ladies envy Lucy her | off to jail. Up and off! or I will try the virtues 


prospects, and only one out of the little part 
watches her paling face with keen eyes whic 
read the story of neglect and a fond heart slow- 
ly breaking. 

Those keen eyes belong to little dark-faced, 
hms Lord Hautboys. Every afternoon, when 
the carriage comes back empty, he shuts his 
teeth together hard to keep back the contempt 
for the absent which rises to his lips, while he 
secretly wishes that he had this Sir Caryl before 
him, with a fair field and no favor—in which 
case, little as he was, he would pummel into him 
some sense of what was due to a lady! 

It certainly was a soothing balm to Yea Lucy’s 
sorely-wounded pride, to find that Lord Haut- 
boys sincerely ired and respected—ay, still 
loved her. 

And the slender lord, in his chivalric wish to 
avenge her wrongs, was quite willing that she 
should thus take comfort. He attended upon 
her assiduously. He walked by her side in the 
grounds, rode by her side to the hunt, took her out 
in his boat on the lake, sat at her hand at table. 
When he perceived the tears which had formed 
a naughty habit of welling-up into her blue 
eyes, he looked away with a sorrowful counte- 
nance, Hisdelicacy, his devotion, were worthy 
of all praise. 

But, Lucy loved her cold cousin, and she could 
not, would not appreciate the worth of this oth- 
er love, so unobtrusive but inalienable. 

Her vanity was soothed, which Caryl so care- 
lessly hurt, but her heart was not touched. 

Lord Hautboys did not hope to win her. He 
would not have permitted her to see that he still 
loved her had it not been that some refined in- 

iration of his delicate nature told him that 
this would be a consolation—though a selfish one 
—to her. 

He had been a married man once, and under- 
stood the sex. His love was pure gold—but 
Lucy did not comprehend that. 

Two or three timesthere came a letter to Lucy 
from her fiancé. 

She would have been ashamed to confess how 
brief they were—mere notes—saying: “‘I am 
still detained, dear Lucy. Cannot say just when 
I will be able to go to Crossley Park. I trust 

ou do not miss me much, as you have plenty of 
better company. I hope to see you before many 
days. Reg: to uncle and to yourself from 
yours, Caryl.” 

Not very passionate love-letters, 

They e Lucy cry, not for joy. 

‘That girl is keeping him,” was her one bit- 
ter, miserable idea. ‘‘I will tell him so if he 
ever comes. Why did I not when I was with 
him? Coward that I am! 

**T will write him a letter. I can write it, 
when I am as hurt and offended as I am now; 
but I might fail if I wait to tell him. Yes, i 
will write and release him from this en, ent 
which is so hateful to him. He isa man. 
too. It was not right for him to be with that 
young woman on that morning.” 


“T will not send the carriage again until 
Sir John, at 


AO ay word to expect him,” said 


The morning after, the whole household, 
nearly, went off ona grand hunt. The es, 
well-mounted, rode hard after the men. Lucy 
alone chose to remain at home. She meant to 
write her letter to Caryl, breaking off their en- 
gagement. She went up to her room to com- 
pose it, as soon as the hunting- iy was off, 

Drawing her desk to the window she sat there 
four long hours, biting the handle of her pen 
with her pearly teeth, and Beets d out at the 
dark, solemn mountains and cool blue : 

Every now and then great tears rolled down 
her cheeks, flashing like dew on roses; but she 
did not write a re line of the indi it mes- 
sage which burned and palpitated in her heart. 

he was called to her solitary luncheon, and 
we oe up her desk and went down with the deed 
undone. 

After luncheon she strolled out into the park. 
It wasa little chilly in the house, except where 
fires were cogaemin, in the sunlight it was pleas- 
ant, and she wandered on and on, out the park 
gates and along the road. The place wassosoli- 
tary that she felt no fear in Saldg alone; nor 
did she realize how far she had gone from the 
house until she suddenly found herself in the 
bgens of a rough-looking fellow, who had 

en lying in the grass underneath the trees by 
the roadside, and who rose up and some 
familiar remark to her. 

ing no reply, she turned about and walk- 
ed rapidly towar home. He followed her, and 
the next moment she felt his rude hand on her 
shoulder, and saw his drunken, leering face close 
to her own. 

‘We're all alone here, my beauty, and you 
must give me a kiss.” 5 

The frightened girl gave a piercing scream 
and started to run, but he held her despite 
her frantic efforts to eee. 

His brutal lips, hot with whisky, would have 
rifled hers, when a ie on the side of 
the scoundrel’s head sent him reelin to his fall. 
After he was down he was well whipped, and 
then a vibrant voice added: 

“‘ Get out of this part of the country at once, 
villain, or I will send the servants to drag you 


be and 


of my revolver on your carcass. 
“*Dear Lucy, there, there, there! Hush your 
sobbing—really, you are not hurt, you know.— 


‘There is a Providence that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


When I started to walk the twelve miles from 
the station, I had no idea that I was predestined 
to rescue you from the hands of this savage. I 
am glad to be of some service to you, for once, 
for [have been but a poor knight hitherto, un- 
worthy of wearing your favor on my sleeve, my 
dear girl.” 

He had her little hand on his arm and was 
gently leading her away from the scene of the 
strife, Lucy wi her eyes, looked up at him 
and smiled. This was Caryl—he was here—her 
hand was in his—he was ian soothingly to 
her! She still trembled, but a flood of happi- 
ness poured in on her poor, foolish heart. e 
forgot, as before, everything in the world, but 
that she loved him. 

“Tam so sorry you had to walk, Caryl. We 
have sent the carriage to the station nearly 
pe day.” 

“TY like the walk—it has done me good. I 
have—I have not been very well.” 

The soft blue eyes searched his face anxious- 
ly. It must be true; for he looked very ill, in- 

eed. He had grown thin and pale, is eyes 
were sunken and hollow—he changed 
ee in the short time since she had 
edfromhim. She felt so glad that she had not 
sent him that accusing letter. She raised his 
hand to her lips and kissed it. 

‘‘Dear Caryl, then you did not come because 
you were ill, and Gould not? And you were so 
careful of me that you would not tell me you 
were ill, for fear I would worry?” 

“No, Lucy, do not give me credit which I do 
not deserve.” He looked about, and saw the 
trunk of a fallen tree beside the way. 
a little weary with my walk. W: ou sit 
here beside me, a few moments, while I den you 
the exact truth about it? They say that con- 
fession is good for the soul; and, certainly, if 
you and I are ever to be man and wife, you 
ought to know what I am about to tell you. 

ey sat side by side; her face had paled, and 
she shivered as if cold. 

“Lucy, since I ml he last, the girl I first 
loved—you_ remember, I told you I never 
really loved but once—has died.” 

He paused to get control of his choking voice: 
Her heart gave a great throb—was it of joy? 

‘She was subjected to such injustice from me 
and others—such cruel persecution—that she 
lost her reason, in a measure, wandered down 
on the beach at night and was drowned. Iam 
going to tell you all about it from the begin. 
ning, Lucy.” 

is deep voice faltered as he told the story of 
his love for Cicely Faye—his reasons for sus- 
pecting her truth—his quarrel with her—the 
murder—his suspicions—the accusations of oth- 
ers—all the melancholy pistory, as we know it, 
ending in the belief that Cicely had been 
drowned. 4 

‘* When Captain Faye returned to his home, 
bringing no tidings of the missing girl,” he said, 
in conclusion, “‘I cannot tell you how I felt, 
what I suffered; but it was all, all that love 
remorse can heap upon a human heart. I was 
ill in my room for days. Ican never again be 
a happy man. The accusing image of that gift- 
ed, pure, martyred girl will haunt me forever. 
I can never love you, Lucy, as I loved her. 
Yet I wish to make you He rs do what is 
best for you. You shall decide for us. If you 
are satisfied with me as I am, I am yours. I 
shall marry no woman unless it be you, m: 

entle cousin. It is for you to say if you wi 
fake w with such a wreck of a creature as I 
am. riously, I advise you not to doit. You 
will throw yourself away on me. With your 
youth and beauty you can do better.” 

A great red leaf dropped down in Lucy’s lap 
from the tree above, murmuring and complain- 
ing in the autumn Caryl i ; 

love you. was her reply. 

She rad ookine down at the 1 - and crush- 
ing it in Cee me, so that she did not see 
the contraction of his brows. 

**T tell you honestly I ee as make a mis- 
take, Ley Well! I shall not quarrel with a 
mistake that is in my favor. Since you trust 
me and are willing to take me as I am, Task 
Heaven to witness that I will do my best to 
make you happy.” 

Lord Haut 


“Tam 


. He gave 
Sir 1; Ent he 
he did go. ‘ 

After that Lucy had no more reason to be 
jealous of her affianced. He was kind, attentive, 
always by her side. If she missed the sweet 
bliss of true love-making—if she fretted because 
Sa was 80 pale, quiet, absent-minded, at 
least, she was not jealous, and she had elected 
to bear some loss rather than lose him, 


Ren ert see 


_ THE LOCKED HEART. 


’ ‘The wedding-day was set for the first of De-| There is a man going about, London this 


cember. 

When November came, if was so dismal and 
rainy and lonesome at Crossley Park that Lucy 
coaxed her father to return to London, sayi 
that she would rather be in the city when.‘ no- 
body ” was there than up in the hills durin, 
such weather Then, too, her trousseau need 
looking after, and it was decided that the wed- 
ding should take place at Sir John’s town resi- 

| dence. After the wedding, they were to go to 
Cliff Castle, there to remain until May. 

After they were back in London, Lucy had 

but three weeks in which to complete her pre- 

tions. She was very busy—too busy to 

ve time to consider whether or not she was 
doing wisely. 

Sir Caryl went home for a ae 8 of days to 
look after matters there. When he returned he 
was paler, more thoughtful, than ever. 

He had learned, when he first came to Lon- 

don, that Mrs. St. Cyr had been placed in pos- 
session of the murdered gentleman’s property, 
and had already purchased an elegant house in 
Belgravia, furnished it ina style recommended 
by the latest fashion, and was living there in 
the seclusion of “first mourning”; having 
easily borne down the pretensions of the “‘ dis- 
bor relative” who had set up his shadowy 
claim. 
_ But he knew nothing of the patient, unceas- 
ing, vigilant, secret pursuit with which Captain 
Faye was on the track of Madame St. jt 
past life; neither did he know how intimately 
the Leons were connected with the tragedy of 
St. Cyr. He only knew that Cicely—that one 
sweet vision of adorable womanh' which had 
completely satisfied his ideal—sweet, 5 
dark-eyed Cicely, went down to death in the 
wake of that tragedy; and that he, who loved 
her memory a thousand times more than all the 
living women of the earth, was steadily drifting 
on toward his marriage with another. 

And now, indeed; the few remaining days 
that intervened before his wedding-day wound 
themselves from the reel of fate with slow, slow 
dalliance and yet with terrible rapidity. 

Lucy had invited Dolores Leon to be her 
bridemaid: Dolores, happy. in her betrothal 
to Martin Marshall, was glad to accept. 

Owing to the dull season of ro the wed- 
ding was to be a quiet one. Not more than 
twenty people were invited to the breakfast. — 

But the trowsseaw was none the less magnifi- 
cent. The house was to be converted into a 
bower of costly bloom. 

The wedding-dress .came over the Channel 
—_ —— d blushing—though only h 

shy an —though o er 
maidaned Dakota were present in the iden’s 
chamber—tried it on two cove before the wed- 
ding. The silvery sheen of thé long satin robe 
inclosed her like a rose in moonlight. Her 
white neck and shoulders shamed the snowy 
satin. Her faultless complexion, the soft bloom 
of her cheek, the pure gold of her hair, the 
violet hue of her eyes, never showed to such 
perfection before. 3 

“Come! You really must go down and give 
ia father and lover'a glimpse of you!” urged 

olores. 

Lucy h back, but finally yielded. 

Her father wile in the library. He gazed on 
the lovely vision with eyes of loving admiration 
sufficiently flattering to her charms. 

‘‘Where is Caryl, dear papa?” 

“T believe he has gone out, my pet.” 

“Ts there any one in the drawing-room?” 

“T think not.” i rn 

“Oh, then, Lucy,” struck in Dolores, “you 
can go through the room and ‘see yourse! (as 
others see you,’ in the great mirror. Come! 

Lucy glided into the long drawing-room, and 
had advanced half-way s h it “ed ate 
was aware of a visitor, who risen from his 
chair and was looking at her with flushed face 
and tears ay Fes into his eyes. 

—— Lord Hau ve see 

used in great embarrassment. 

He me toward her, took her hand, kissed it, 
stammered out that he wished her every earth- 
ly je , and rushed out of the house. 

“Boor fellow, I pity him!” murmured the 

bride-elect. ‘‘He cannot bear tosee me in my 
=e -dress.” 
But she did not think many moments of Lord 
Hautboys; her thoughts rushed back to the man 
she was to as man she so deeply loved 
—so Somiceiavely adored, that she would not 
have refused to die for him. : 

When we are happy we cannot ae 
with others’misery. Lucy was radiantly happy. 
She had put away all misgivings. 1 
only felt affection of a calm kind for her, a6 
least he would never love any other woman! 
She was safe in being nearer to him than any 
other. She would win him to love her dearly 
once she was his wife. : 

Before she had done looking at her lovely 


6 in the mirror she had forgotten all about 
the little lord rushing aaene away in the 
Bek arbcingdpto or 

rw a 

“Next bu ouetd her wedding-day?” So it was 
set down, as man proposes. It still may be that 
God will dispose otherwise. 


day—next but one to 


gloomy, brief day, who is knotting up the last 
threads of such a network as the netted will 
struggle in vain to break through. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE BEAUTIFUL TEMPTRESS. 

MADAME Sr. Cyr was aitsing in the draw- 
ing-room of her new residence., It was the after- 
noon of the same day on which Lucy Crossley 
tried on her wedding-dress—a gray, drizzly. 
foggy, uncomfortable day, the last but one o; 
the month of September. 

There was nothing dismal or uncomfortable 
about the lady or the drawing-room, however. 
The large anne. room was heated to a summer 
temperature and sweet with the odor of a large 
plate of English violets, roses and lilies-of-the- 
valley. , A fire, inthe grate of polished steel in- 
laid with silver, had burned down to. just that 
glow of solid ineandescence which is the perfec- 
tion of a fire. It gave a warm tone to the am- 
ber-and-gold hangings and furniture, the dado 
of ebonized wood, the beautiful painted ceiling, 
the fine Sacre and the world of dainty bric- 
a-brac, Dutch, Italian, Japanese, with which, in 
accordance to the demands of fashion, cabinets, 
tables, shelves and brackets were crowded. 

In the mysterious region ‘‘ below stairs” an 
elaborate dinner was in course of preparation; 
in the dining-room behind the library, a butler, 
gray-headed, quiet, the very personification of 
respectability, moved softly about, placing the 
flowers in the epergne, the wax candles in the 
candelabra, arranging the silver and crystal, 

iring discreetly the new Japanese ware. 
The table was drawn in to its cosiest proportions 
and set for only two. My lady must be expect- 
ing a guest to dinner. 

adame St. Cyr, sitting a little way from the 
fire in the drawing-room—shielding her face 
from) its glow with a hand-screen of Indian 
carving and the daintiest painted silk, dressed 
for dinner and awaiting the arrival of her guest 
—was a very handsome woman. Her rich, dark 
beauty had blossomed out into its fullest charm, 
Now that her claims were conceded, the distant 
relative annihilated, the St. Cyr bank account 
passed to her credit, all her care and vexation 
of spirit vanished into the past, she had leisure 
to-be beautiful. Nota line of trouble marked 
her smooth, low forehead, just above which, in 
the dusky meshes of her silken hair, a single 
costly ruby burned and sparkled like the soul of 
love. Her lovely arms, round and polished as 
if carved. out of ivory, were bare to the shoulder. 
Her dress, of yellow silk covered with black 
lace, was cut high on the shoulders and low 
across the beautiful bust, and clung to theslight, 
full figure all the way down to the peeping slip- 

er, from whence it twisted along the carpet 
fice a aereing make 

Yes, Madame St. Cyr certainly looked very 
beautiful, for that style of beauty. It was ma- 
ture and it was not modest. 

Occasionally she could faintly hear the merry 

of her boy’s laughter in the chamber over- 
ead where he played with his good-natured 
governess. f 2 

{t seemed as if she had everything in the 
world to complete her pleasure and happiness, 
except friends; and she meant to have them 
very soon. Wealth would buy flatterers. Her 
own charms should win her a lover. 

“T must, I will win bim away from that 
slip of a girl,” she said to herself. ‘I want 
him, and I will have him!” 

She was thinking of Martin Marshall. 

“T have found who she is—the daughter of a 
ruined merchant. She will have to beware of 
me! Ihave won the game, so far, and I intend 
to bring this about, with the rest. If I make 
a respectable marriage, now, all my will 
be wiped out. I must marry Mr. ; 

‘Mr, Jennings makes himself very disagree- 
able. He would like to bully me into marrying 
him! Mr. Jennings is an idiot. He ought to 
know enough to be afraid of me. Let him look 
out—it will be dangerous for him to interfere in 
my plans. If he is not satisfied with his two 
thousand pounds he will lose all. 

‘*T wonder how Mr. Marshall will like mein 
this dress? Yellow is the mourning color of 
some countries; it. is enough for me to wear 
black in public. At home, when he is coming, 
I must gratify my taste pow and then. Ah, 
hear some one in the hall. He must be coming! 
So ao too!” 

The bloom of her cheek deepened, the dia- 
mond light of her liquid eyes brightened as she 

lanced toward the opening door; but both 
faded more quickly than they had come and she 
fairly grew pale with suppressed anger as the 
servant announced: 
_ “Mr, Jennings.” 

The whilom parish-clerk came forward with 
a jaunty air. ; ; 

é was dressed quite foppishly, and wore 
diamonds at his wrists and on his bosom, It 
was evident his fortunes had changed. 

“How gorgeously madame has gotten herself 
up,” he remarked, with impertinent freedom. 
‘“She’s a stunner, no mistake! Ten to one, Ma- 
dame St. Cyr, you are expecting a visit from 
that young West: Indian.” 

“T certainly co expec: him to dine with me. 


ee 
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Did I not tell you, Mr. Jennings, that I would 
not be at liberty to attend to any business to- 
day (—that I had an engagement?” 

‘Just so. I came, for that ver 
see who yew engagement was with. I do not 
deny that Iam jealous of this other fellow. I 
must ask you, my dear madame, to drop him.” 

“Drop him!” 

“That was my expression, madame—short, 
and sweet,” 

“T must say, I do not understand you, Mr. 
Jennings,” with a disdainful smile, 

_ “I mean, that I consider that you are prom- 
ised to me—that you have allowed me to under: 
stand that, if we came out successful, you 
would marry me. I trust you do not intend to 
go back on your word.” 

“T assure you, sir, you must haye entirely 
misunderstood me, Inever had a thought of 
marriage with you. I have paid you two 
thousand pounds for your services, and consider 
the debt discharged. 

“You are very cool about: it, my lady! I’m 
not so easily gotten rid of! You will marry me 
or I will blow the whole affair.” 

He breathed hard and looked dangerous; but 
the handsome lady showed her white teeth in a 
smile as she answered: 

““And get yourself into prison for forgery 
and conspiracy to defraud; put yourself out of 
all future benefits; make aus poor as a 
church-mouse again. Fie! reasonable, Mr. 
Jennings. Iam willing to assure you a smali 
annuity, or toadd to the sum I have already 
paid you—but I am not and never will be will- 
ing tomarry you. lf you compelled me to it, I 
should be a perfect shrew and scratch your eyes 
out. Be reasonable, my dear sir. Do not ‘kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg.’ We will 
be good friends, and I will find a pretty young 
wite for you who will not scratch out your 
eyes. Don’t you think, on the whole, that will 
be best, Mr, aon i 

She smiled upon him with such perfect self- 
possension that he could only grin in return, 

alf with rage, half with admiration. 

“Think it over,” she cried, gayly; ‘think it 
over, and come to-morrow seit announce your 
conclusion. And now, farewell for to-day, my 
friend. I expect Mr. Marshall any moment.” 

‘©You will never land that fish,” he answered 
her, spitefully; and then, as he did not care to 
meet the man they had spoken of, he withdrew 
from the house with a sneer on his face, and a 
feeling that his power over his beautiful conji- 
dante was not so areas as he had meant it to be 
after all. He could only ruin her fortunes by 
ruining his own; and, for that, he was hardly 
prepared. 

As he went down the steps he met young 
Marshall going up; but he had this to console 
him, after all—he was quite certain the young 
gentleman cared nothing for Madame St. Cyr. 

This was true. 

He came to her house unwillingly, for he was 
affianced to Dolores, and would have preferred 
being with her. 

Madame St. Cyr received him with blushes 
and smiles: 

“T wanted you to see my house,” she said, as 
she shook hands with him. ‘I have so few 
friends to take an interestin me and mine. One 
cannot enjoy a beautifulhome all alone. Come! 
I will take you over the house—there are a few 
moments before dinner to spare—and_ you shall 
admire or criticise as you feel disposed.” 

“There is little to criticise,” he answered, 
glancing about him. ‘Let me congratulate 
you heartily, Mrs. St. Cyr, on this elegant 

ome, I hope you have now arrived at such 
tranquillity and enjoyment as have not been 
yours in the last few years.” 

She sighed heavily as she murmured her 


reason, to 


thanks for his good wishes. 
, Sima Mr. Marshall, if one were not so lone- 
* 


“You have your child—is he well?’ 

“‘Very well. 1 have promised him he shall 
see you at dessert. The boy worships you, Mr. 
Maraedevon have stolen his heart. completely 
—as you have his mother’s,” she added, in a 


whisper. 

Martin started and blushed; but the diamond 
eyes had vailed themselves under the long, 
curling lashes, and he was not certain thet he 
had really heard those words. 

They passed on into the music-room and ma- 
dame ran her slim fingers over the keys of the 
new piano, , 

“T wish you would not call me ‘madame,’” 
she said, with charming pettishness, as she look- 
ed up in his face from her ag on the piano- 
stool. ‘It makes me feel like an old woman. 
Surely, we are good friends enough to warrant 
your calling me Juliet. 

_ “When Iwas poor 7a took a kind interest 
in me; now I am rich you are not going to 
abandon me, are you?” 

‘Certainly not. I hope we are good friends 
—very good friends,” he added, warmly, for the 
dark eyes looking up at him were, for the time 

irresistible, 


“Tf you are ever in any trouble, or need 
money, or any aid I can give you, you will 
come me, will you not?’—the low voice 
trembled and tears glittercd on the dark eye- 
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lashes; then, as if to conceal her emotion, she 
dashed off one of Strauss’s waltzes. 

Before she had finished the waltz, dinner was 
announced, 

It was a dinner of many courses, with a new 
wine for each course, which his handsome host- 
ess urged her visitor to try, rallying him on his 
abstinence, until Martin had drank many more 
glasses than he was accustomed to. His brain 
jwas not quite steady when they returned to the 
\drawing-room at nine o’clock. It was the de- 
jliberate purpose of the enchantress to have it 
so, in the hope that he might say something to 
her which she could bring up afterward, as if he 
had proposed to her and she had accepted him. 

Madame felt very happy and pleasant. It ap- 

red to her, that evening, that Providence 

ad forgotten that she was so bad—had ignored 

the evil of her life, and was going to smile upon 
her in = He of it. 

Had Providence forgotten her wickedness? 

There was a ring at the door-bell. Her new 
footman came in with a card on a salver. 

“‘Oh, dear me, John! my orders were ‘not at 
home’ this evening.” 

“T know it, mum, but the gentleman insisted 
so, there was no getting rid o’ him, mum.” 

She took up the card, smiling, and looked at 
it with some curiosity—‘‘ CAPTAIN Fay.” 

“T do not know the see ” she mur- 
mured. Her flushed’cheeks lost some of their 
color and she appeared startled. 

She remembered that she had accused this 
Captain Faye’s young daughter of murder, and 
she did not care to face the man. 

“Tell him T'am engaged!” she said. 

“That will not do, madame,” said a firm 
voice, and, looking up, she saw that a tall mili- 
tary gentleman had entered unbidden. 

Behind him—like mummers at a masquerade 
—glided a dozen others, silently—men and wo- 
men, who stood and looked at her. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
we me = tat hl i aa THE FACE, 
AME St. CYR ve 8. 

On the contrary, Martin Mabshail blushed 
deeply—for he saw some whom he knew in that 
silent Seousie . 

He arose to his feet, staring and wondering. 

The strange visitors formed a semicircle 
about Madame St. Cyr. 

The military gentleman stood before her, tall, 
threatening—there was something in the glit- 
tering eyes with which he held her from which 
she could no more break than the wedding- 

uest from that of the Ancient Mariner, though 
fer heart thum at and a deadly chill 
took hold of brain and soul. 

Still she strove for self- ion, With a 
desperate effort she tore her eyes from the 
steely ones which held them, forcing a mocking 
smile as she looked about on the intruders. 

“Ts it what they call a rise?” she asked, 
but her tones were husky and broken. 

“T came to give you the sketch of a woman’s 
life, madame, It may weary you, but you must 
hear it out. The name of this woman was—and 
is—Juliet Fleury; her country, France; her 
parents, a Parisian grisette and an English 

bler. For the past few years, off and on, 
she was the dissolute companion of Harley St. 
a She never was his wife.” 

ere madame threw up her hand in remon 
strance, but the firm voice of the captain went 
on uninterruptedly: J 

“By some means she came i pate of 
the facts that his uncle in the Indies was 
rich, in poor health, and that St. C 
his heir. She then tried to pe e the man, 
whose mistress she had so long been, to marry 
her. He refused. He even laughed at her. 
Juliet Fle’ was not amiable and she was re- 
vengeful. She was ambitious, too. She formed 
a plan to murder her lover and come forth as 
his wife when the uncle died. The plan showed 
cunning. She went first to a country church 
remote from the place where St. Cyr was and— 
set that church on fire.” 

A violent wave of color rushed over the ma- 
dame’s handsome face; she stamped her foot 
and sent forth two little words from between 
her clenched teeth: 

**-You lie!” 

‘*Her object was, to burn the records, so that 
when she ified to having been married in 
that church, there would be no possibility of 
gti 4 her statement, the clergyman whom 
she sta’ 


had performed the ceremony being 


“ Unfortunately, for herself, she dropped her 

gold pencil-case in the church-yard. Jn the 

y of that pencil-case was one of St. Cyr’s 
notes, refusing her offer of marriage.” 

Here the pitiless narrator paused for a few 
seconds, as if even he was moved by the sight 
of the green and livid hue which crept over the 
beautiful features before him; but he soon went 


on: 

“‘ From that church in Cresswell, which she 
left in ruins, she went straight to Cliff village, 
in the vicinity of Cliff Castle, where St. 
had ee for a ae Leite peed nies a 
nigh herself out of sight of people, r 
in the maeaiine sought the beach where her 
lover was in the habit of walking. 


‘* She found him there, approached him rapid- 
ly from behind, fired the fatal shot and fled. 

‘There are always weak points in the best 
laid plans of criminals. A weak point in this 
Juliet Fleury’s plan was the hiring of an old 
fisherman on the beach to take her in his boat 
to a point where she could meet the little steam- 
er which touched at the port below. She did not 
cease her flight until her foot touched -an 
American tye which it did, ten days later. In 


the United States she lay perdu, awaiting a 
time when it would be safe to a in this 
country with all the appearance of having been 


rine the Atlantic when the foul deed was 
one. 

“She knew, very well, that_a young lady, 
pure as the lilies that bloom in Eden, had been 
suspected and acc of the murder. Did she 
pity this innocent victim of her own crimes, 
whose heart was wrung, whose reason tottered, 
under the crushing knowledge that she was ac- 
cused? No. Rather, she laughed in her sleeve 
at those circumstances which threatened the in- 
nocent, since thus her own safety was the more 
assured. To murdera young girl in mind, and 
prospects, and hopes, to wreck the happiness of 
a family, did not make her quail who planned 
and committed the assassin’s deed which killed 
the man she had professed to love. 

‘Again, it came to the thought of this Juliet 
Fleury, when sho saw that her wicked hopes 
were in a fair way of being realized, that it 
might be dangerous to leave alive the kindly old 
fisherman who had taken her in his boat that 
morning of St. Cyr’s death. So, she steals back 
in the night, not long ago, and puts an eternal 
quietus on him: he is found dead in his bed; 
and again, the hand of a just Providence silent-~ 
ly interferes, and she leaves on the floor, beside 
the humble bed of the poor old murdered fisher- 
man, this jewel. Do you recognize it, madame?” 

He held out the little ornament in the full 
light of the brightly illuminated room. The 
fascinated gaze of the unhappy woman turned 
slowly from his eyes to the jewel. 

The green tinge on her face had settled into 
an ashen gray: Involuntarily she put up her 
white hand to her mouth as if to repress the 
shriek that faintly gurgled forth. 

“‘T need not gointo an elaborate detail, ma- 
dame, of all the arts practiced by this adven- 
turess to secure her claims on the St. Cyr estate. 
for herself and child. I will only mention that 
—fearing the destruction of the marriage record 
would be too non-positive in its character, she 
employed a certain Jennings, of Cresswell—a 
clerk, well-fitted, by his talents as a po a for 
the task—to doctor a scorched and smoke-black- 
ened page of the church-books in such a man- 
ner as to make appear there a cunning forge: 
of a record of a marriage which never too! 

lace. This Jennings is already under arrest. 
€ particulars of these small things will appear 
when Juliet Fleury is tried for murder.” 

Almost before he ceased, the false madame, 
with one glance of despair at the motionless 
figures about her, cast herself down on the car- 

t at his feet and clasping his knees, lifted up a 

i ard eta Sa ig = pa ea é 

ercy! mercy g for mercy, Ca 
Faye! ! Tam but a weak, trightoned we- 
Do not let them put me in pri- 


man, after all! 

son! Donot let them hang me! Oh, my God, 
do not set the officers on me! Iwill go away. 
I will never more be seen. I will lead a good 


life—will never again harm so much as a worm. 
I will go to the nuns and learn to become holy, 
as they are. Have mercy on me, good Captain 
Faye!” and she shuddered woefully. 

“J might have shown you an unwarrantable 
merey—for my heart is full of chivalry for the 
sex you have Se ger you showed none 
for ay poor child. Nay, Cicely! not a word! 
Do not pity the pitiless. This woman is worse 
than the worst man, and she must endure the 
penalty she has brought upon herself. I might 
as well loosen a tiger as give her the power to 
go on inher ways. 

He-uni her clinging arms from his knees 
and ste back, but she crawled along the 
floor and crouched at his feet, moaning and beg- 


nk Give me time to get away! Let me fy! Do 
not let the officers get hold of me! Ah! I shall 
be hanged!” 

“Father, if she will really go intoa nunnery 
will you not let her go?” 

Cicely stood by her father, had hold of his 
hands. Tears fell down from her sweet eyes 
os her ~~ lovely ce Phebe, 

of eager, burning, passionate eyes 
vented her every look and motion—the eyes of 
Sir Caryl Crossley, summoned by the indignant 
captain to witness the vindication of his darling 
daughter. A torrent of long-restrained love 
rushed over that repentant heart—a sense of his 
cruelty to Cicely, his causeless ob jeer and bit- 
ter accusations—until it seemed to him that he 
would die unless he poured out his confession at 
her feet and won her to look at him with kind 
eyes. He forgot that he was almost a married 
man—that to-morrow he was to stand before 


| the altar with his blue-eyed cousin, who even 


now was wondering as she waited for him at his 
long absence on the evening préceding the bridal 
y. 


Cicely, quite herself—Cicely, entirely vindi- 
cated—Cicely ten thousand times more beauti- 
ful than ever, stood there before him, while the 
keen memory of all the hateful things he had 
said to her, thought of her, rushed over him in 
a tide which forced him to catch his breath, 

“One more ej I have to say to you, Juliet 
Fleury,” continued the captain to the — 
creature at his feet; “‘ one more thing, be ine 
bring in the officers who wait outside on your 
S Helge’ Harley St. Cyr assured you—in that 
note which you carried about with you in 
your pencil-case—that he had married. That 
statement of his was true. Perhaps’ you al- 
ready know it. He beguiled’a mere. school- 
girl into a secret marriage, she ‘being heiress to 
pe cared fortune. But, her father lost the splen- 
did fortune St, Cyr coveted, and he never 
claimed his girlish bride. » Nevertheless, she 
was his legal wife, and is now heir to the estate, 
or her third of it, which you have appropriated. 
I would fain respect her delicacy and join with 
her in keeping her ill-starred romance from the 
world; but the full vindication of my own 
daughter demands that I proclaim the truth. 
My poor Cicely’s faithful, heroic friendship for 
her schoolmate entangled her in a seeming: inti- 
macy with St. Cyr, whom she despised. Sefior 
Leon,”—turning courteously to that gentleman, 
who was one of the group—“ you cannot blame 
me for declaring your daughter’s marriage, 
since thus only can I make the full innocence of 
my own dear girl appear?” 

‘ Dolores has told me eve: ing,” murmured. 

m, ‘‘and I can only wonder at Miss Cicely’s 
forbearance. If I had known of it, believe 
me, Captain Faye, I should long ago have 
dragged the truth to the light however my own 
feelings may have suffered. Thank Heaven, it 
is no worse! Thank Heaven, the scoundrel is 
dead, and that my child still has a prospect of 
happiness!” He looked over at Martin as he ut- 
tered the last two sentences. 

That young gentleman, thoroughly sobered. 
by the tragic nature of his surroundi walk- 

over to where Dolores and her father were 
standing, raised the slim hand of his betrothed 
to his lips and kissed it. 

The wild, imploring eyes of the woman at 
whose feast he had sat that night followed him 
as he moved, and took note of the loving action. 
There were dark rings gathering about her own 
eyes—over them was coming the film of an 
agony that had better have been death; but, as 


the bruised serpent makes an iring effort to 
sting, so she, dragging hi to her feet, 
smil m Sears —~ ponte tle ; a, 

wish you joy of m over, : 
St. Cyr. Ishall not need ‘him after Iam hang- 


ed—and—and, he will get the Satine 
one’s 


Nhl It is well to have two strings 
we. 
“You are venomous but madam,” 


said Captain Faye. ‘‘ And now, you, man there 
at the door, bring your mistress a cloak, else 
she will shiver, with these bare shoulders, on 
her way to prison, this rainy night.” 

At these stern words madame shrunk and 
paled and shuddered, in her jewels and her 
gleaming satin dress, like a light in a golden 
candlestick which is wavering to extinction. It 
was pitiful—most pitiful to see her; though she 
was wicked to the core and offensive to the 
moral sense—she was still a woman, young, 
handsome, and so utterly helpless in her down- 
fall that she appealed to their compassion. 

“*Oh,” have some mercy upon me,” she cried 
again. ‘Tell me! do the officers of the law yet 
know of my crime? Ah! if you have not yet 
denounced me, give me some chance!” 

“You gave Mestey St. Cyr no chance to save 
himself.” 

“Let me go from this house alone, in the 
night, without a dollar, without a friend. Let 
me run the gantlet on the bare chance of my 
life. Of course they will find me—the police 
will soon hunt me down. Give me that small 
chance. Have mercy upon me!” 

“You had no mercy on the poor old fisher- 
man. 
“Ah, my God! what a heart of stone you 
have! You speak for me!—you tell him—he is 
ear father and will listen to you—how shame- 
ul it will be to a@ woman. He will never 
sleep soundly after he has done that. Tell him 
so—you—you—you! You pity me, Miss Faye, I 
see it in your eyes. You will speak for me”— 
she was down at Cicely’s feet, her wan face hid- 
den in the girl’s pure robes. 

“Father,” faltered Cicely, ‘‘let her go. Re- 
member what the New Testament says—‘Ven- 
will repay, saith the BP, 

less ” murm the woman at 
her feet—" God give you the dearest wish of 


your heart!” 

Unconsciously Cicely, as she heard these 
words, turned her eyes to the eager, kindling 
face of Sir Caryl. en she dropped them, for 


there wasa brightness in his regard which was 
unbearable. did not forget, though he did, 
that he was to be married to his cousin on the 
morrow. 


Captain Faye’s stern countenance changed as © 


the wretched sinner continued to cling te his 
a0 j= ; 
*‘T have no right to connive at your escape, 


woman,” he said. 
out in the rainy night in that dress. Go, change 
it. 

Madame started to her feet and hurried from 
the room. ‘ 

“ Are you doing right, captain?” queried the 
senor. 

‘Oh, yes! papa is right,” hastily answered 
Cicely, for her father. Then she stood there for 
the next few moments lancing down, so as not 
to meet the look which Sir Cary] still fixed on 
her—that intense look of longing, remorse, joy, 
love, strangely blended in one flaming ray. 

“Dell the madame to come down,” ordered 
the captain, of a staring servant, after three or 
four minutes had elapsed. 

The madame was not in the house. 

None of those who had intruded on her pleas- 
ant drawing-room, expected that she would be 
in the house. __ 

Fe “Call a police-officer,” thundered Captain 

‘ave. 

But all understood that he had given Juliet 
Fleury, the adventuress, that much chance for 
her miserable life. 

On going to the door the gentlemen found 
that she had well improved her han 
the cab in which Sefior Leon and his dav, hter 
had arrived being gone, hired by the fugitive to 
take her more rapidly from the scene of her dis- 
comfiture and deadly danger. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE WAY THEY SETTLED IT. 

Lucy was alone in her father’s library wait- 
ing the return of Sir Caryl. Her sleepy blue 
eyes were drowsed under golden lashes, her fair 
head bent on one lily hand; her heart beat to a 
low, sweet music of its own. She was weary 
with the excitement of the day, but she was 
happy. At length, after long soreness of heart 
and many woundings of spirit, she had settled 
down to the pleasant conviction that Caryl was 
learning to love her, He had been kinder to her 
in these sweet, swift days that preceded the 
wedding-day. 

She was faintly smiling over thoughts of what 
he had said to her in the morning, dreamily 
wondering what kept him out so late, and sleep- 
ily musing over memories of the becomingness 
of the bridal dress, when she heard the slumber- 
ing footman in the hall arouse himself to admit 


Sir Caryl. 
erect and rubbed her eyes; the 


Lucy sat u 
color flew to her fair cheeks and a happy smile 
to her lips, as her betrothed came into the li- 
brary, paused in the middle of the floor, and 
stood and looked at her. 

Then an exclamation of terror broke from 
her, for Caryl was seth roly: Role and had the 
distraught air of a madman. 
his forehead wet with the dew of suffering. 

“To-morrow we are to be married, are we 


for I witnessed an_ exciting scene to-night. 
They have discovered the true murderess of St. 
Cyr, and I saw her. Who do you think it is?” 

“* Not—not—Miss Faye?” 

“Miss Faye! Cicely Faye! that_angel from 
Heaven! Take care what you say, Lucy! That 
child has been cruelly martyred—oh, how wrong- 
ly, how cruelly suspected! It was that impos- 
tor who set up to be his wife, who possession 
of his property—that French madame. Lucy, 

ou must have a strangely suspicious mind to 
think of Miss Faye—” 

“Tt was you who taught me to suspect her,” 
cried poor Lucy. “ now that you find she 
is innocent, I suppose you are in love witih her 
again, and come to me to free you!” anc she 
burst into tears. t 

“Lucy! Why do youtalk so? Why do you—” 

‘‘ Because it is true, and you cannot deny it! 
You are wretched, now, because you carmot 
marry your ‘angel from Heaven.’ You come 
to me, you show me your pale, unhappy Lace, 
you let me see what is in your thoughts. Wou 
might better ask me at once to break off with 
you. I’m sure I don’t want tomarry you if you 
don’t want me to!” another flood of tears. 

“T have always confessed that you were nit 
my first choice, Lucy. But I shall be a good 
husband to you. Iam aman of honor—” 2 

“You are not, cousin Caryl. You did not 
treat Miss Faye py have not treat- 
ed me honorably. You have made both of us 
miserable, I, for one, have been a fool long 
enough. I will not marry you now, sir, if you 
get down on your knees and beg me to. 

“Tt is too late for such tantrums, my dear 
cousin—” Rice 

“No, thank God, it is not too late! This time 
to-morrow it would have been. Now, if I ever 
marry aman, he will have to tease me harder 
than ever you have done, cousin! I will wed 
the man who loves me, rather than the man I 
love, Keep your white face, and your woe-be- 
gone aspect for some other bride. J will not 
consent to make you miserable.” 2 

There was a flash of fire from a pair of blue 
eyes, a lovely, flushed face shone before him an 
instant and was gone, 
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is hair clung to, 
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“T never dreamed she had so much spirit! 
But, she will be all over her resentment in 
the morning, and ready to kiss me in greeting. 
Poor Lucy! it is true [have treated you asif 
there were no honor in me. And Cicely! ah, 
great Heaven! I see no way out of this trouble 
but to cut my own throat.’ 

He stumbled up-stairs to his room with an ex- 
pression on his countenance which would have 
alarmed his friends, had there been any present 
to see. 

No sleep came to him that night, but, more 
than once, a pistol was pressed to his temple and 
his hand toyed with the trigger. 

However, daylight came, and Sir Caryl was 
not yet a suicide. Then he put away the wea- 

pon he had not been rash enough to use, flung 
imself on the bed and fell into a sort of stupor. 
rm a couple of hours his servant aroused him 
with: 

‘Time to dress, sir. Rain cleared away, and 
as ’andsome a day to be married in, Sir Caryl, 
as ever a lord could wish. ’Ere’s a bit 0’ break- 
fast an’ a cup o’ strong tea to keep you up till 
the wedding-breaktf. sir.” 

Caryl’s head was heme and his eyes dim and 
bloodshot. He drank the tea and took a cold 
bath, after which he did not appear quite so 
much like a sick man or a dissipated one. 

The officious valet, all smiles and alertness, 
dressed his master for the important occasion, 
wondering, inwardly, at the bridegroom’s indif- 
ference to his toilet. 

Would Lucy really make good hor threat of 
the previous night? Caryl did not believe it; 
still, his hea eart gave a great throb as he, 
at last, Zed | out into the corridor, to meet her 
soon in the rooms below. 

He found Sir John, in high spirits, but rest- 
less, wandering about from room to room. 

““Why, how pale you are, my boy! Bless my 
soul! You are not scared, are you?” and the old 
baronet laughed good-naturedly. 

It seemed an age to the bridegroom before the 
slow hands of the clocks about the house reach- 
ed a quarter to eleven. 

Lucy had gotten over her anger; for all the 
preparations were going on; and now the car- 
riages stood before the door, and there was a 
soft rustle of satin on the stairs; and down 
swept the bride, very pale—paler than the 
groom—but so and sweet and lovely that 
Caryl’s heart, albeit well-nigh rent in twain by 
its own misery, softened as he looked upon her, 
and he went up to her and kissed her rose-leaf 
cheek while she gave him a faint, strange smile. 

The invited guests were to go to church first, 
coming, after the ceremony, to the wedding- 
breakfast. Only two or three besides the fami- 
ly came first to the house, and these were all 
relatives, with the exception of Lord Haut- 


boys. 
te stuck Caryl that it was yon in good 
taste to torment the unfortunate little lord by 
making him a witness to his rival’s happi- 
ness (?) He made no remark, however, and the 
Hautboys’ elegant equi took its place‘in the 
little procession which whirled rapidly away, 
and soon drew up before the fashionable church 
of the neighborhood. 
Sir 1 grew colder and whiter as the car- 
rege in which he was stopped before the church 
oors. 
When he entered the vestibule the bride's 
party was already there, having arrived a few 
moments earlier. 


Summoning all his co’ Sir Caryl glanced 
again at the bride. He did not know that she 
into such 


had the possibility of blossomin; 
splendid ee Hen eyes were like sun-con- 
fronting sapphire, her cheeks softly colored, her 
whole expression modest and grave but full of 
spirit and animation. 

“Ti Thad not loved Cicely first I might have 
adored this sweet cousin,” thought the bride- 
groom, as he approached her. 

Just then, some people, late in arriving, 
passed through the vestibule into the crowded 
church. Sir Caryl started and began to trem- 
ble. Captain Faye and his daughter had come 
to witness this eis ay 

He stood stock still; his eyes were on the 
pavement; it seemed to him as if this world and 
the things thereof were slipping away from him 
—he remained in a sort of trance. 

“Come!” said some one, in a cheerful voice. 
taking him by the elbow, ‘“‘come! or you wi 
be too late to witness the ceremony.” 

It was one of the relatives who thus urged 
him. He from his dream, lookin wildly 
about him. Lucy was not there—nor Sir John 
—nor any but himself and this friend. 

“Where are they?” he murmured, not half- 
comprehending. 

v They have all gone up to the altar. As 
soon as the music ceases the ceremony will com- 
mence.” 

“What ceremony? Where is Lucy?’ 


The grand organ ceased to roll forth the sweet 
measure of the Wedding March, and the friend 
made answer: 


“ Being married to Lord Hautboys.” 
Sir Caryl stared as if his eyes would come 
out of his head. 
‘Did you not know?” asked the relative, puz- 
'gled, “The change in the programme was an- 


nounced at the house an hour before we left. 
Has she given you the mititen, old boy?” 

“Yes,” answered Sir Caryl, loudly, adding, 
under his breath, ‘‘ Thank God!” 


The Court Circular ventured to print a spic 
comment on Miss Crossley’s ‘‘ change of heart.” 
There was not lacking the usual speculation, 
gossip, and even scandal, so pleasant when 
anything occurs out of the usual run of human 
events; but the opinion finally settled upon and 
maintained by the majority was, that Lord 
Hautboys and Lucy Crossley had been madly 
in Jove with each other for some time—that the 
lady had wearied of her engagement to her 
cousin and told him so after the cards were out, 
when he magnanimously yielded up his claims, 
helping her to form the little plot by which the 
world was to be surprised, and which was so 
successfully carried out. 

Lord and Lady Hautboys went to Italy for 
the winter. Sir Caryl was pitied and laughed 
at. He bore up bravely under his embarrass- 
ments; and it may be that he quietly gave to 
Fossip the turn it finally took, which made him 
the disappointed one and his fair cousin a 
heroine with two devoted lovers, one of whom 
she was obliged, of course, to throw over. 

At the same time that the fashionable world 
was exercised over the conduct of Lucy, the 
whole of London, and of England, too, fashion- 
able or otherwise, was surprised and excited 
over the strange termination to the St. Cyr 
murder affair. 

Officers were out in every part of the king- 
dom, and over in Paris, in search of the artful 
and wicked adventuress who had come so near 
to a clittering success, only to be driven to 
flight and concealment and utter ruin; but noth- 
ing was discovered to betray her hiding~place. 
The whole terrible romance was augmented in 
its interest by the fact of St. Cyr’s clandestine 
marriage with Sefior Leon’s beautiful young 
daughter, who had now, really against her will, 
thrust into her hands her third of her dead hus- 
band’s large fortune. 

These things furnished talk for more than the 
traditional nine days which are supposed to 
wear out the most wonderful wonder. 

Winter and spring fled on, as all seasons of 
time will do. 

It was understood that Sir Caryl Crossley 
had retired to Cliff Castle to brood over his dis- 
appointment in love. 

Sir Caryl was indeed at the castle, living the 
life of a hermit, having no amusement othey 
than pacing the sea-sands or lying stretche:! 
out in Boffin’s Bower hours at a time. i 

Meantime, the Rookery, not far away, bloom 
ed into that rich beauty of which the place was 
capable in summer. 

Again a full moon flooded the rose-scented pi 
azza with the | Poa ps of its June radiance. 
June lilies and honeysuckles blent their odors 
with that of the roses. Again the sound of the 
a and merry voices came from the rooms of 

he Rookery, and the shadows of dancers fell 
across the muslin window-drapery; for happi- 
ness had returned to the afflicted household in 
knowing the shadow had fallen from their 
darling and left her brighter, better, sweeter, 
lovelier than before. 

Again, in a soft white dress, with a red rose 
twined in her dark locks, Cicely paced the 
moonlit veranda—not alone. Some one walked 
by her side, with eager face bent down to hers 
and quick, pleading, earnest words, such as no 
woman can listen to unmoved, pouring their 
passionate meaning in her ear. 

Cicely looked up with a bewitching smile— 

“You are sure—absolutely sure—that you 
will never again be unreasonably jealous?” 

“T swear it, Cicely. Never, never! I have 
my lesson.” 

“Then I cannot refuse to forgive you.” 

“Nor to love me, Cicely?” 

“T may learn to love you again, by slow de- 
eS, ind! Ido not promise!” still with the 
ing smile, which was changed to a rosy 

blush as she found herself caught and held to a 
loud-throbbing heart. 

“Do not gave me a chance to doubt you 
again, dear Cicely. We have been miserable 
long enough; let us be happy now. Be my 
wife, darling, as soon as ever it can be. Bo not 
keep me waiting for a grand wedding. My 
castle is in order, and you can come and be its 
sweet mistress some summer day not far away. 
Tam as impatient as ever, I fear. Yet, truly, 
Cicely, I will be gentle and tender as man can 
be when you are my wite.” 


Well, Lord Hautboys’s unselfish devotion had 
its reward! 

Lady Hautboys grew so fond of her husband 
that she could meet her cousin Caryl, when he 
srr a ny his wife to see her, without a blush or 
sigh. 

% I can never thank you enough for making 
me angry with you, cousin,” she whispered him 
in an aside; “Iam the happiest woman in the 
world!” 

‘‘And IT am the happiest man, Lucey!” and 
Lady Cicely, seeing them with a secret bo!ween 
them, looked over at the two and smile<. 
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DIME DIALOGUES | 


For School Exhibitions and Home Entertainments. 


Nos, 1 to 22 inclusive. 


15 to 25 Popular Dialogues and Dramas in each book, Each volume 100 12mo pages, sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price, TEN CENTS. 


BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, No. 98 William St, N.Y, 


These volumes have been prepared with especial reference to their availability for Exhibitions, being adapted to 
schools and parlors with or without the furniture of a stage, and suited to SCHOLARS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


of every age, both male and female. 


It is fair to assume that no other books in the market, at any price, contain 


so many useful and available dialogues and dramas of wit, pathos, humor and sentiment. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 1. 


Meeting of the Muses. For nine young ladies, 

Baiting a Live Englishman. For three boys. 

Tasso’s Coronation. For male and female. 

Fashion, For two ladies. 

The rehearsal. For six boys. 

Which will you Choose? For two boys. 

The Queen of May. For two little girls. 

The Tea-Party. For four ladies. 

Three Scenes in Wedded Life. For male and female. 

Mrs. Sniffles’s Confession. For male and female. 

The Mission of the Spirits. For five young ladies, 

Hobnobbing. For five speakers. 

The Secret of Success. For three speakers. 

Young America. For three males and two females. 

Josephine’s Destiny. For four females, one male. 

The Folly of the Duel. For three male speakers. 

Dogmatism. For three male speakers. 

The ipnorsne Confounded. For two boys. 

The Fast ¥ Man. For two males. 

The Year's Reckoning. Twelve females, ore male. 

The Village with One Gentleman. For eight females 
and one male, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 2. 


The Genius of Liberty. Two males and one female. 
Cinderella; or, the Little Glass Slipper. 

Doing Good and Saying Bad. For several characters, 
The Golden Rule. For two males and two females. 
The Gift of the Fairy Queen. For several females. 
Taken in and Done for. For two characters. 
Country Aunt’s Visit to the City. Several characters, 
The Two Romans. For two males. 
Trying the Characters. For three males. 
The Happy Family. For several ‘ animal. 
The Rainbow. For several characters, 
How to write “ Popular ” Stories. For two males, 
The New and the Old. For two males. 

A Sensation at Last. For two males. 

The Greenhorn. For two males. 

The Three Men of Science. For four males. 

The Old Lady’s Will For four males. 

The Little pyr a For two little girls. 

How to Find an Heir. For five males, 

The Virtues. For six young ladies. 

A Connubial Eclogue. 
The Public Meeting. For five males and one female. 
The English Traveler. For two males. 


is.”” 


Dime Dialogues, No. 3. 


The May Queen. For an entire school. 
Dress Reform Convention. For ten females. 
Keeping Bad Compates A Farce. For five males. 
Counting: Under Difficulties. Two males, one female. 
National Representatives. A Burlesque. Four males. 
Escaping the Draft. For numerous mates. 

The Genteel Cook. For two males. 

Masterpiece. For two males and two females. 

The Two Romans. For two males, 

The Same. Second Scene. For two males. 
homage White Feather. Four males, one female. 
The Call. A Recitative. For one male. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 4. 
The Frost King, For ten or more persons, 

Svea es Life. For three males and two females, 
Faith, Hope and Charity. For three little girls, 
Pe and Joan. For two males and one female. 
The May. A Floral Fancy. For six little girls. 

The Enchanted Princess. 2 males, several females. 
Honor to Whom Honor is Due. 7 males and 1 female, 
The Gentle Client. Several males and one female. 
Phrenolo; A Discussion. For twenty males, 

The Stubbletown Volunteer. 2 males and 1 female. 
A Scene from “ Paul Pry.” For four males. 

The Charms. For three males and one female. 

Bee, Clock and Broom. For three little girls. 

The Right way. A potlogny: For two boys. 

What the Ledger Says. For two males, 

The Crimes of Dress. A Pe ae For two boys. 
The Reward of Benevolence. For four males, 

The Letter. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 5. 


The Three Guesses. For school or parlor. 
Sentiment. A “Three Persons’ ” Farce. 

Behind the Curtain. For males and females. 

The Eta Pi Society. . For five boys and a teacher. 
Examination Day. For several female characters. 
araping in “ Traps.” For several males. 

The Schoolboys’ Tribunal. For ten boys. 

A Loose Tongue. For several males and females. 
How Not to Get an Answer. For two females. 
Putting on Airs. A Colloquy. For two males, 
The Straight Mark. For several boys. 

Two ideas of Life. A Colloquy. For ten girls, 
Extract from Marino Faliero. 

Pe les An Acting Charade. 
The Six Virtues. For six pours ladies. 
The Irishman at Home. For two males. 
Fashionable Requirements. For three 
A Bevy of I's (Eyes). For eight or less 


irls. 
ttle girls. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 6. 


The Way They Kept a Secret. For male and females. 
The Poet under Difficulties. For five males. 
William Tell. For a whole school. 

Woman’s Rights. For seven females and two males. 
All is not Gold that Glittars. For male and females. 
The Generous Jew. For six males. 

Shopping. Forthree males and one female. 

The Two Counselors. For three males. 

The Votaries of Folly.. For a number of females. 
Aunt Betsy’s Beaux. Yor four females and two males, 
The Libel Suit. For two females and one male. 
Santa Claus. For a number of boys. 

Christmas Fairies. For several little girls. 

The Three Rings. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 7. 


The Two Beggars. For fourteen females. 
The Earth- id in Fairy-Land. For girls. 
Twenty Years Hence. ‘© females, one male, 


a 


The Way to Windham. For two males. 

Woman. A Poetic Passage at Words. Two boys. 
The *Ologies. A Coll . For two males. 

How to Get Rid of a Bore. For several boys. 
Boarding-School, For two males and two females. 
Plea for the Sea For two males. 

The Ils of Dram-Drinking._ For three oe 

True Pride. .A Colloquy. For two females. 

The Two Leciairers. For numerous males. 

Two Views of Life. A Colloquy. For two females. 
The Rights of, Music. For two females. 

A Hopeless Gase. A Geers in Verse. Two girls. 
The Would-be ‘School-Teacher. For two males. 
Come to Life. too Soon... For three males. 

Eight O’clock. For two little girls, 

True Dignit;7. A Colloquy. For two boys. 

Grief too Ex:pensive. For two males. 

Hamlet and the Ghost. For two ns. 

Little Red Riding Hood. For two females. 

New Applic ation of an Old Rule. Boys and .je.s, 
Colo: using, A Colloquy. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 8. 


The Fairy School. For a number of girls. 

The Enro! Officer. For three girls and two boys. 

The Base- Enthusiast. For three boys. 

The Girl: of the Period. For three girls. 

The Fowl, Rebellion. For two males and one female. 

Slow but Sure. For several males and two females. 

Caudle’s . Velocipede. For one male and one female 

The Fig” ores, For several small children. 

The Tri: al of Peter Sloper. For seven boys. 

Getting a Photograph. For males and females. 

The Sor siety for General ap he For girls. 

A Nobl eman in Disguise. . Three girls and six boys. 

Great] & tations. For two boys. 

PB a g School. For five females and four males, 

Clo} be s for the Heathen. For one male and one fe 
male » 

A Hai dase. For three boys. 

Ghost x For ten females and one male. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 9. 


Adv: ertising for Help. For a number of females. 
Am¢ srica. toE Jand, Greeting. For two boys. 
The Old and the New. For four females and one 


m ale. : 
Cht ice of Trades. For twelve little boys. 
The. Lap-Dog._ F’or two females. 
ape om Bor: four females and one male, 

e elist. For two boys. 

The: ‘True Philosojphy. For females and males, 
A €300d Education. For two females. 
Th e Law of Human Kindness. For two females. 
Sp oiled Children, For a mixed school. 
Br utus and Cassius. 
Cc riolanus and Auiidius. 
Tlie New Scholar: .For a number of girls. 
T!ne Self-made Man. For three males. 


T he May Queen (No. 2). Fora school. 
Mirs. ry adand's he For four boys and three 


‘girls. 
£ pala Women be ¢fiven the Ballot? For boys. 


.THE STANDARD DIME DIALOGUE 


S—Continued. 


Dime Dialogues, No. a] 0. 


Sa 


Mark Twain’s Shoe. One male and one female. 


School Festival. For three boys. 
The Court ‘olly. For ae girls. 

Great Lives. For six boys and six girls. 
Scandal. For numerous males and females, 
The Light of Love. For two boys. 

The Flower Children. For twelve girls. 

The Deaf Uncle. For three boys. 

A Discussion. For two boys. 


ms te Fl 
the ‘ 
OF 


The Rehearsal. For a school. 
@he True Way. For three boys and one girl. 
A Practical Life Lesson. For three girls. 


‘The Monk and the Soldier. 


For two boys. 
1776-1876. School Festival. 


For two girls 


Lord ar a Visit. For 2 males and 2 females. 


Witches in the 


ream, For 8 girls and 3 boys. 
Frenchman, 


Charade. Numerous characters. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 11. 


te ie are very Deceitful. For six boys. 
The Conundrum Family For male and female. 
Curing Betsy. For three males and four females. 


Jack and the Beanstalk. For five characters. 


The Way to Do it and Not to Doit. For three females. 
ecome Healthy, etc. For male and female. 


How to 
The Only True Life. For two girls. 
Classic Colloquies. For two boys. 
I. Gustavus Vasa and Cristiern. 
If. Tamerlane and Bajazet. 
Fashionable Dissipation. For two little girls. 
A School Charade. For two boys and two girls. 
Jean Ingelow’s “ oe of Seven.”’ For seven girls. 
A Debate. For four boys. 
Ragged Dick’s Lesson. For three boys. 
School Charade, with Tableau. 
A Very Sa Story. For two boys: 
A Sell. For three males. 
The Real Gentleman. For two boys. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 12. 
Yankee Assurance. For several characters. 
Boarders Wanted. For several characters. 
When I was Young. For two girls. 

The Most Precious Heritage. For two boys. 


The Double Cure. For two males and four females. 


The Flower-garden Fairies. 
Jemima’s Novel. 
Beware of the Widows. For three girls. 
A Famil 
How to Man-age. 
The Vacation 
That Naughty Boy. For three females and a male. 
Mad-cap. An een eae 

Allis not Gold that Glitters. Acting proverb. 

Sie Transit Gloria Mundi. Acting ¢ le. 


For five little girls. 


An acting charade. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 18. 
Two O’elock in the Morni For three males. 
An Indignation Meeting. For several females. 
Before and Behind the Scenes. 


Blue Beard. A Dress Piece. For girls and boys. 
Not so Bad as it Seems. For several characters. 
A Curbstone Moral. For two males and female. 
Sense vs. Sentiment. For Parlor and Exhibition. 
Worth, not Wealth. For four boys and a teacher. 
= such Word od clog mad ate males, 

e Sleepi auty. Fora school. 
An innosen iinet Two males and a female. 
Old Nably, the Fortune-teller. For three girls. 
Boy-talk. For several little kes 
Mother is Dead. For several little girls. 
A Practical Dlustration. For two boys and girl. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 14, 
Mrs. Jonas Jones. For three gents and two ladies. 
The Born Genius, For four gents. 
More than One Listener. For four ies and lady. 
Who on Airth is He? For three girls. 
The Right not to be a Pauper. For two boys. 
Woman Nature Will Out. For a girls’ school. 
Benedict and Bachelor, For two boys. 
The Cost of a Dress. For five persons. 
The Surprise Party. For six little girls. 
A cal Demonstration. For three boys. 
Refinement. Acting charade. Several characters. 
Conscience the Arbiter. For lady and gent. 
How to Make Mothers Happy. For two girls. 
A Conclusive iaoent. ‘or two Day SppAKeNE. 
A Woman's Blindness. For three girls. 
Rum’s Work. (Temperance). For four gents. 
The Fatal Mistake. For two young ladies. 
Eyes and Nose. For one gent and one lady. 
Retribution. For a number of boys. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 15. 


The Fairies’ Escapade. Numerous characters. 
A Poet’s Perplexities. For six gentlemen. 
A Home Cure. For two ladies and one gent. 
The Good there isin Hach. A number of boys, 
Gentleman or Monkey. For two od » 
The Little Philosopher. For two little girls. 
Aunt Polly’s Lesson. For four ladies, 
A Wind-fall. Acting Charade. For a number. 
The Hatekelaw. For babe rous males. 

e Heir-at-law. For nume . 
Don’t Believe What You Hear, For three ladies. 
A Safety Rule. For three ladies. 


For three males and two females. 
not to Pattern After, For ten characters. 
scapade. For four boys and teacher. 


Several characters. 
The Noblest Boy. A number of boys and teacher. 


The Chief’s Resolve. Extract. Fortwo males, 
Testing her Friends. For several characters. 
The Foreigner’s Troubles. For two ladies. 

The Cat Without an Owner. Several characters, 
Natural Selection. For three gentlemen, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 16. 


Polly Ann. For four ladies and one gentleman, 
The Meeting of the Winds. For a school. 

The Good They Did. For six ladies. 

The Boy Who Wins. For six gentlemen. 
Good-by Day. A Colloquy. For three girls. 
The Sick Well Man. For three boys. 

The Investigati Committee. For nine ladies. 
A “Corner ” in Rogues. For four boys. 

The Imps of the Trunk Room. For five girls. 
‘The Boasters. A Colloquy. For two little girls, 
Kitty’s Funeral. For several little girls. 
Stratagem. Charade. For several characters. 
Testing Her Scholars. For numerous scholars. 
The World is What We Make It. For two Vix 
The Old and the New. For gentleman and lady. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 17. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEECHES AND DIALOGUES. 


To be Happy You Must be Good. For two little girls 
and one 2a 

Evanescent Glory. For a bevy of poss. 

The Little Peacemaker. For two little girls, 

What Parts Friends. For two little girls. 

Martha Washington Tea Party. For five little girls 
in old-time costume. 

The Evil There is init. For two young boys. 

Wise and Foolish Little Girl. For two girls. 

A Child’s Inquiries. For small child and teacher. 

The Cooking Club. For two girls and others, 

How to doit. For two boys. 

A Hundred Years to Come. For oe rae girl. 

Don’t Trust Faces. For several small boys. 

Above the Skies. For two small ens 

The True Heroism. For three little boys, 


Give Us Little Se a Chance; The Story of the Plum 


Pudding; I'll Be a Man; A Little Girl’s Rights 
Speech; gJohnny’s Opinions of Grandmother; The 
BoastinggHen; He Knows der Rest; A Small Boy’s 
View of Corns; Robby’s Sermon; Nobody’s Chilas 


Nutting at Grandpa Gray’s; Little Boy’s View of 
How Columbus Discovered America; Little Girl’s 
View; Little Boy’s Speech on Time; A Little 
Boy’s Pocket; The Midnight Murder; Robby Rob’s 
Second Sermon; How the Baby Came; Boy’s 
Observations: The New Slate; A Mother's Love; 
The Creownin’ Glory; Baby Lulu; Josh Billings on 
the Bumble-bee, Wren, Alligator; Died Yesterday; 
The Chicken’s Mistake; The Heir bee pa De- 
liver Us from Evil; Don’t Want to be Good; Only a 
Drunken Fellow; The Two Little Robins; Be Slow 
to Condemn; ‘A Nonsense Tale; Little Boy’s Decla- 
mation; A Child’s Desire: Bogus; The Goblin Cat; 
Rub-a-dub; Calumny; Little Chatterbox; Where 
are They? A Boy’s View; The Twenty Frogs; Go- 
ing to School; A Morning Bath; The Girl of Dun- 
dee; A Fancy; In the Sunlight; The New-laid Egg; 
The 1 Musician; Idle Ben; Pottery-man; Then 
nd Now. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 18, 


Fairy Wishes. Several characters, male and female. 

No Rose Without a Thorn. Two males, one female, 

Too Seog! by Half. Forthree males. 

One Good Turn Deserves Another. For six ladies, 

Courting Melinda. For three boys and one lady. 

The New Scholar, For several boys. 

The Little Intercessor. For four ladies. . 

Antecedents. For three gentlemen and three ladies, 

Give a Dog a Bad Name. For four gentlemen. 

Spring-Time Wishes. For six little girls. 

Lost arlie: or, the Gipsy’s Revenge, For numer 
ous characters. 

A little Tramp, For three little boys. 

Hard Times. For two gentlemen and four ladies. 

The Lesson Well Worth Learning. For two males 
and two females, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 19. 


An Awful Mystery. For two females and two males. 
Contentment. For five little boys. 
Who are the Saints? For three young 


California Uncle. For three males 


girls. 
and three fe 
males. 
Be Kind to the Poor. A little folks’ play. 
How People are Insured. A ‘ duet.” 
Mayor. Acting Charade. For four characters, 
The Smoke Fiend. For four boys. 
A Kindergarten Dialogue. For a Christmas Festival. 
Personated by seven characters. 

The Use of Study. For three girls. 
The Refined Simpletons. For four ladies, 
Remember Benson. For three males. 
Modern Education. Three males and one female, 
Mad With Too Much Lore. For three males. 


The Fairy’s Warning. Dress Piece. For two girls. 
Aunt Eunice’s riment. For several. 
The Mysterious G. G. For two females and one 


male, 
We'll Have to Mortgage the Farm. For one male 
and two females. 
An Old-Fashioned Duet. 
The Auction, For numerous characters. 


as 


Dime Dialogues, No. 20. 


The Wrong Man. For three males and three females, 

Afternoon Calls. For two little girls. 

Ned’s Present. For four boys. 

Judge Not. For teacher and several scholars, 

Telling Dreams. For four little folks. 

Saved by Love. For two boys. 

Mistaken Identity.: For two males and three females. 

Couldn’t Read English. For three males, one female. 

A Little Vesuvius. For six little girls. 

“Sold.” For three boys. 

An Air Castle. For five males and three females. 

City Manners and Country Hearts. For three girls 
and one boy. 

The Silly Dispute. For two girls and teacher. 

Not One There! For four male characters. 

Foot-print. For numerous characters. 

Keeping Boarders. For two females and three males. 

A Cure for Good. For one lady and two gentlemen. 

The Credulous Wise-Acre. For two males. 


e « . 
Dime Dialogues, No. 21. 
A Successful Donation Party. For several. 
Out of Debt Out of Danger. For three males and 


three females. 
Little Red Ri Hood. For two children, 
im Propose. A duet. 


How She Made 

The House on the Hill. For four females, 

Evidence enough. For two males. 

Worth and Wealth. For four females, 

Waterfall. For several. 

Mark Hastings’ Return. For four males, 

Cinderella. For several children. 

Too Much for Aunt Matilda. For three females. 

Wit against Wile. For three females and one male, 

A Sudden Recovery. For three males. 

The Double Stratagem. For four females. 

Goveene Chickens Before They were Hatched. For 
our es. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 22. 
mre pope Cupid. For three Gentlemen and two 
eS. 


That Ne’er-do-Well. Two males and two females, 

High Art. For two girls, 

Strange Adventures. For two boys. 

The King’s Supper. For four girls. 

A Practical Exemplification. For two boys. 

Titania’s Banquet. For a number of girls. 

Monsieur Thiers in America. For four boys. 

Doxy’s Diplomacy. For three females and a num- 
ber of “ incidentals.” 

A Frenchman, For two ladies and one gentleman. 

Boye wen Be Boys. For two boys and one girl. 

A ny Day. For three "as ladies. 

God Is Love. _ For a number of scholars. 

The Way He Managed. For two males, two females. 

Fandango. For various characters, white and other- 


wise. 
The Little Doctor. For two tiny girls. 
A Sweet Revenge. For four boys. 
A May Day. For three little girls, 
From The Sublime to The Ridiculous, For fourteen 


males. 
Heart Not Face. For five boys. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 28. 


Rhoda Hunt’s Remedy. For three females, one male. 

Hans Schmidt’s Recommend. For two males, 

Cheery and Grumble. For two little boys. 

The Phantom Doughnuts. For six females. 

Does it Pay? For six males. 

Company Manners and Home Impoliteness, For two 
males, two females and two children. 

The Glad Days. For two little boys. 

Unfortunate Mr. Brown. For one male, six females. 

The Real cost. For two girls, 

A Bear Garden, For three males and two females. 

The Busy Bees. For four little girls. 

Checkmate, For numerous characters. 

School-Time. For two little girls. 

Death Scene. Two principal characters and adjuncts. 

Dross and Gold. Several characters, male and female. 

Confound Miller. For males and two females, 

pam vs. Justice. For eleven males. 
edants All. For four males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 24. 


irls. 
es. 


Have You Heard the News? A gossip’s catastrophe. 


ls. 
istake. 4 males, 1 fomale,-and several 


(ae For sale by all Newsdealers, everywhere, or will be sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price, ten cents. 
BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William Street, New York. 


THE DIME SPEAKERS. 


| Nos. 1 to 20, inclusive. Each Speaker, 100 pages 12mo., contain 


ing from 50 to 75 
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pieces, 
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Dime American 


Young America, 
Birthday of Washington, 
Plea for the Maine Law, 

Not on the Battlefield, 

The Italian Struggle, 

Independence, 

Our Country, 

The Equality of Man, 

Character of the Revo’n, 

The Fruits of the War, 

The “ewing-Machine, 

True Manhood, 

The Mystery of Life, 

The Ups and Downs, 

The Truly Great, 

Early Retiring and Ris’g, 

A. Ward’s Oration, 

True Nationality, 

Our Natal Day, 

Solferino, 

Intelligence the Basis of 

The War, [Liberty, 


Speaker, No. 1. 


J. Jeboom’s Oration, 

A Dutch Cure, 

The Weather, 

ed Si ot 
iilosophy Applie 

An Old-Ballad” 

Penny Wise, Found Fool- 

True mi at lish, 

Sat’d’y Night’s njoy’ts, 

“Tn a Just Cause,” 

No Peace with Oppres- 

sion, 

A Tale of a Mouse, 

A Thanksgiving Sermon, 

The Cost of Riches, 

Great Lives Imperishable 

‘The Prophecy forthe Y’r 

Unfinished Problems, _ e 

Honor to the Dead, 

Immortality of Patriots, 

Webster's Polit’l System, 

A Vision in the Forum, 


Charge of Light Brigade, | The Press 


After the Battle, 

The Glass Railroad, 
Case of Mr. Macbeth, 
Prof. or Phrenology, 
Annabel Lee, 
Washington's Name, 
The Sailor Boy’s Syren, 


Dime National 


Union and its Results, 
Our Country’s Future, 
The Statesman’s Labors, 
True Immortality, 

Let the Chiidless Weep, 
Our Country’s Glory, 
Union a Household, 
Independence Bell, 

The Scholar’s Dignity, 
The Cycles of Progress, 
A Christmas Chant, 
Stability of Christianity, 
The True Higher Law, 
The One Great Need, 
The Ship and the Bird, 
Tecumseh’s Speech, 
Territorial Expansion, 
Martha Hopkins, 

The Bashful Man’s Story, 
The Matter-of-Fact Man, 
Rich and Poor, : 

Seeing the Eclipse, 
Beauties of the Law, 
Ge-lang! Git Up, 

The Rats of Life, 
Creowning Glory of U.8., 


Woman's Rights, 
Right of the Governed, 
My Ladder, 

Woman, 

Alone, 

The Rebellion of 1861, 
Disunion, 


Speaker, No. 2. 


} Ohio, 


Oliver Hazard Perry, 

Our Domain, 

Systems of Belief, 

The Indian Chief, 

‘The Independent Farmer 

Mrs. Grammar’s Ball, 

How the Money Comes, 

Future of the Fashions, 

Loyalty to Liberty, 

Our Country First, Last, 
and Always, 

British Influence, 

Defense of Jefferson, 

National Hatreds, 

Murder Will Out, 

Strive for the Best, 

ok Rising, 

Deeds of Kindness, 

Gates of Sleep, 

The Bugle, 

A Hoodish Gem, 

Purity of the Struggle, 

Old Age, 

Beautiful and True, 

The Worm of the Still, 


Three Fools, 
Washington, 
Our Great Inheritance, 
Eulogy on Henry Clay, 


Dime Patriotic 


America to the World, 

Love of Country, 

Right of Self-Preserva- 

Our Cause, [tion, 

A Kentuckian’s appeal, 

Kentucky Steadfast, 

Timidity is Treason, 

The Alarum, 

April 15, 1861, 

The Spirit of ’61, 

The Precious Heritage, 

The Irish Element, 

Train’s $ h, 

Christy’s Speech, 

Let Me Alone, 

Brigand-ier-General, 

ane or = ~ 
nion Square Speeches, 

The Union, 

Our sa ot Ma Call, 

The Story of an Oak Tree, 

L-e-g On My Leg, 


Man and the Infinite, 
Language of the Eagle, 
Washington, y 
The Deluge. 


Speaker, No. 3. 
History of Our FI, 


T. F. Meagher’s be, 
We Owe to the Union, 


Dime Elocutionist, No. 5. 


SEC. I. Priycreres or True EnuncratTion.—Faults 
in Enunciation; How to Avoid Them. Special Rules 
and Observations. 

SEC. Il. Tse Arr or Oratory. Sheridan’s List of 
the Passions: Tranquillity, Cheerfulness, Mirth, 
Raillery, Buffoonery, Joy, Delight, Gravity, In- 
quiry, Attention, Modesty, Perplexity, Pity, Grief, 
Melancholy, Despair, ear, Shame, Remorse, 
Courage, Boasting, ride, Obstinacy, Authority, 
Commanding, Forbidding, Affirming, Denying, 
Difference, Agreeing, Exhorting, Judging, Approv- 
ing, Acquitting, Condemning, Teaching, Pardon- 
ing, Arguing, Dismissing, Refusing, Granting, De- 
pendence, Veneration, Hope, Desire, Love, Re- 
spect, Giving, Wonder, Admiration, Gratitude, Cu- 
riosity, Persuasion, Tempting, Promising, Affecta- 
tion, Sloth, Intoxication, Anger, etc. 
iy Tue Component ELEMENTS oF AN ORA- 
tTI0oN.—Rules of Composition as applied to Words 
and Phrases, viz.:.Purity, Propriety, Precision. 
As applied_to Sentences, viz.: Length of Sentence, 
Clearness, Unity, Strength. Figures of Speech; the 
Exordium, the Narration, the Proposition, the 
Confirmation, the Refutation, the Peroration. 

SEC. IV. ReprResENTATIVE EXERCISES IN PROSE AND 
Verse.—Transition;,A Plea for the Ox; Falstaft’s 
Soliloquy on Honor; the Burial of Lincoln; the 


Call and Response; the ey tee Charge; History 
ells; 


of a Life; the Bugle; the 
amilet’s Soliloquy; Old Things; 


and the Dagger; 


Look Upward;. King Will 
Essa Onto Musik; Discoveries of Galileo. 
OBSERVATIONS OF GOoD AUTHORITIES. 


SEC. V. 


Dime Humorous 


A Sad Story, 
A String of Onions, 
A Tragic Story, 


Devils, 

Dow, Jr's Lectures, 

Ego and Echo, 

Fashionable Women, 

Fern Thistles, 

Good-Nature, 

Gottlieb Klebeyergoss, 

Schlackenlichter’s snake, 

Hosea Biglow’s i etist 

How the Money Goes, 

Hun-ki-do-ri’s Fourth of 
July Oration 

If you Mean No, Say No, 

Jo Bows on Leap Year, 

Lay of the Henpecked, 

Lot Skinner’s Elegy, 

Matrimony, 

Nothing to Do. 

Old Caudle’s Umbrella, 

Old Grimes’s Son, 

“Paddle Your Own Ca- 
noe,” 

Parody on 
Daughter,” 


“ Araby’s 


Byron; Macbeth 


iam Rufus; the Eye; an 


Speaker, No. 6. 


Poetry Run Mad, 

Right Names, 

Scientific Lectures, 

The Ager, 

The Cockney, 

The Codfish, 

Fate of Sergeant Thin, 

The Features’ Quarrel, 

Hamerican Voodechuck, 

The Harp of a Thousand 
Strings, 

The Last of the Sarpints, 

The March to Moscow, 

The Mysterious Guest, 

The Pump, 

The Sea-Serpent, 

The Secret, 

The Shoemaker, 

The Useful Doctor, 

The Waterfall 

To the Bachelors’ Union 


e, 

United States Presidents, 
Vagaries of Popping the 

uestion, 
What I Wouldn’t Be, 
Yankee Doodle Aladdin, 
Ze Moskeetare, 
1933, 


Dime Standard Speaker, No. ‘7. 


The World We Live In, 
Woman’s Claims, 


Last Speech of Stephen | Authors of our Liberty, 


oe oe ‘las, 

ncoln’s Message, 

Great Bell Roland, 

The New Year and the 
King Cotton, [Union, 
Battle Anthem, 

The Ends of Peace, 


The Real Conqueror, 
The Citizen's Heritage, 
Italy. 

The Mechanic, 

Nature and Nature’s God 
The Modern Good, [Sun, 
Ossian’s Address to the 


Freedom the Watchword | Independence Bell—1777, 


Crisis of Our Nation, 

Duty of Christian Pa- 
triots, 

Turkey Dan’s Oration, 

A Fearless Plea, 

The Onus of Slavery, 

A Foreigner’s Tribute, 

The Little Zouave, 

Catholic Cathedral, 

The “ Speculators.” 


Dime Comic Speaker, No. 4. 


Klebeyergoss on the War, 


e Bluntly Considered, 
arly Rising, 


he Wasp and the 
Comic Grammar, No. 1, 
I'm Nota — Man, 
‘A. Ward’s: Advice, 
Buzfuz on Pickwick, 
Teomeo and Juliet, 
Jiappitiess, 
Lia.ss, 
Pop, 
A Texan Eulogium, 
jiow to bea man, 
Tia» United States, 
Puif's Ace’t of Himself, 
Peactieal Phrenology, 
Loautiful, 
Cubbage, 
Disagreeable People. 
What isa Bachelor Like? 
Fuaay Folks, 


A Song of Woe, 

Ward's Trip to Richm’d, 
Parody, 

The Mcuntebank, 
Compound Interest, 

A Sermon on the Feet, 
Old Dog Jock, | 

The Fishes’ Toilet, 

Brian O’Linn, 

Crockett to Office-seekers 
Who Is My Opponent? 
Politicai Stump Speech, 
Comic Grammar, No. 2, 
Farewell to the Bottle, 
The Cork Leg, 

The Smack in School 
' Slick’s Definition of Wife, 
Tale of a Hat, 

The Debating Club, 

A Dutch Sermon, 
Lecture on Locomotion, 


John Burns, Gettysburg, 
No Sect fn tleaven, 

Miss Prude’s Tea-Party, 
The Power of an Idea, 
The Beneficence of. the 


Suffrage, Sea, 
Dream of the Revelers, 
HowCyrus Laid the Cable 
The Prettiest Hand, 
Paradoxical, 

Little Jerry, the Miller, 
The Neck. 


Fogg Thoughts 
‘The Ladies’ Man, 


Life, 
The Idler, 
The Unbeliever, 


The Two Lives, 

The True Scholar, 
Judges not Infallible, 
Fanaticism, 

Instability of Suecessful 
Agriculture, [Crime, 
Treland, 

The People Always Con- 
Music of Labor, —_[quer, 
Prussia and Austria, 


18. ? 
The Blarney Stone, 
The Student of Bonn, 
The Broken Household, 
The Bible, 
The Purse and the Sword 
Tras Moral © 

‘rue Moral Courage, 
What is War? 
Butter, 
My Deborah Lee, 

e Rac 


2, 
The Pin and Needle, 
The Modern Puritan, 
Immortality of the Soul, 
Occupation, 
Heroism and Daring, 
A Shot at the Decanter, 


Dime Stump Speaker, No. 8. 


Hon. J. M. Stubbs’ Views 
on the Situation, 

Hans Schwackheimer on 
Woman’s Suffrage, 

All for a Nomination, 

Old Ocean, ea, 

The Sea,the Sea, the open 

The Star Bangled Span- 


ner, 
Stay Where You Belong, 
Life’s What You Make It, 
Where’s My Money, 
Space from Conscience, 
n’s Relation to Society 
The Limits to Happiness, 


Mrs. @audle on Umbr’lla. | Good-nature a Blessing, 


Sermon from Hard-shell 
Tail-enders, [Ba; 
The Value of Money, 
Meteoric Disquisition, 
Be Sure You are Right, 
Be of Good Cheer, 
Crabbed Folks, [Shrew, 
Taming a_ Masculine 
Farmers, [Our Country. 
The True Greatness 0: 
New England and the 
Union, 
The Unseen Battlefield, 
Plea for the Republic, 
America, [Fallacy, 
“Right ef Secession" a 


Life’s Sunset, 
Human Nature, 
Lawyers, 
Wrongs of the Indians, 
Appeal in behalf of Am, 
Miseries of War,[Liberty, 
A Lay Sermon, 

A Dream, 

Astronomical, 

The Moon, [zens, 
Duties of American Citi- 
The Man, 

Temptations of Cities, 


Dime Juvenile 


A Boy’s Philosophy, 
Hoe Out Your Row, 
Six-Year-Old’s Protest, 
The Suicidal Cat, 
-s yaledies an 

-opping Corn. 
The Rditor, 
The Same, in rhyme, 
The Fairy Shoemaker, 
What Was Learned, 
Press On, 
The Horse, 
The Snake in the Grass, 
Tale of the Tropics, 
Bromley’s Speech, 
The Same, second extract 
The Fisher’s Child, 
Shakspearian Scholar, 
A Maiden’s Psalm of Life, 
A Mixture, 
Plea for Skates, 
Playing Ball, 
Ah, Why, 
Live for Something,’ 
Lay of the Hen-Pecked, 
The Outside Dog, 
Wolf and Lamb, 
Troe Aaking tone Kei 

Togs ing for a 
Sick Lion, * 
Country and Town Mice, 
Man and Woman, 


Home, 
The Lotus-Planter, 
A Baby's Soll 

aby’s Soliloquy, 
Repentance. 
A Plea for 
Humbug Patriotism, 
Night After Christmas, 
Short Legs, 
Shrimps on Amusements, 


Broken Resolutions, 
There is no Death, 
Races 


”, 
A Fruitful Discourse, 
A Frenchman’s Dinner, 
Unjust National Acqui’n 
The Amateur Coachman 
The Cold-water Man, 
Permanency of States, 
Liberty of Speech, 
John ompson’s Dau’, 
House Cleaning, 
It Is Not Your Business. 


Speaker, No. 9. 


How the Raven Bacamt 
Black, 

A Mother’s Work, 

The Same, 

Who Rules, 

A Sheep Story, 

A Little Correspondent, 

One Good Turn Deserves 

My Dream, | Another, 


I'll Never Use Tobacco, 
A Mosaic, 

The Old Bachelor, 
Prayer to Light, 

Little Jim, 

Angelina’s Lament, 
Johnny Shrimps on Boots 
Mercy, 

Choice of Hours, 

Poor Richard’s Sayings, 
Who Killed Tom Roper, 
Nothing to Do. 

Honesty Best Policy, 
Heaven, 

Ho for the Fields, 
Fashion on the Brain, 
On Shanghais, 

A Smile, 


ate 
ice ic Soup, 
Nose and Eyes, 

t, [Come, 
A Hundred Years to 
Th his 


an and 
[Razor, 


The Ocean Storm, 

Do Thy Little—Do it Well 
Little Puss, 

Base-Ball [Fever. 
Prescription for Spring 


Dime Spread-Eagle Speaker, No. 10. 


Ben Buster’s Oration, 
Hans Von Spiegel’s 4th, 


Josh Billings’s Advice, 
A Hard-shell Sermon, 
The Boots, 


The Squeezer, 

Noah and the Devil, 

A Lover’s Luck. 

Hifalutin Adolphus, 
Digestion and Paradise, 
Distinction’s Disadvant- 
Smith, [ages, 
Gushalina Bendibus, 

A Stock of Notions, 


Doctor De 


Consignments, 
Hard Lives, e r- 
an Bryant’s Speech, 

A Colored View, 
Original Maud Muller, 
Nobody. 

Train of Circumstances, 
Good Advice, 

The Itching P; 


Drum-head Sermons, 
Schnitzerl’s Philo: pede, 
““Woman’s Rights,’ 
Luke Lather, 

The Hog, 

Jack Spratt, 

New England Tragedy, 
The Ancient Bachelor, 
Jacob Whittle’s Speech, 
Jerks Prognosticates, 

A Word with Snooks, 
Sut Lovengood, 

A Mule Ride, 

Josh Billings on Buzsers, 
Il Trovatore, 

| Kissing in the Street, 

| Scandalous, 

ar Mixed, 

The Office-seeker, 

Old Bachelors, 

Woman, 

The Niam Niams, 

People Will Talk, 
Swackhamer’s 

Who Wouldn't be Fire’n, 
Don’t Depend on Dadda, 
Musie of Labor, 

| The American Ensign. 


Debater and Chairman’s Guide No. 11. 


1.—Depsatine Socrery. 

Its Office and Usefulness, 

Formation of, 

Constitution of, 

By-Laws of, 

Rules of Government, 

Local Rules of Order, 

Local Rules of Debate, 

Subjects of Discussion. 
11.—How to Departs. 

Why there are few good 
Debaters, 

Prerequisites to Oratori- 


cal Su 
The Logic of Debate, 
The Rhetoric of Debate, 


The Preliminary Premise, 
Order of Aesauthanes 
Summary. 
111.—CHATRMAN’S GUIDE. 
Ordinary Meetings and 
Assemblies, _ 
The Organization, 


Order of Business and 


eedings, 
The “ Question.”” How it 
can be Treated, 


Calling Yeas and Nays, 
Interrupting a Vote, 
Organization of Delibera- 
ve Bodies, Conven- 
tions, Annual or Gen. 


eral Assemblies, 
Preliminary Organiza. 
tion, 


Permanent O ization, 
The Order of Busin: 
Considering Reports, Pa- 
of Subsidiary Moti 
ubsidiary Motions, 
The Due Order of Con 
sidering Questions, 

Committees, 


~~ e 


DIME SPEAKERS—Continued. 


Objects of a Committee, | Which is the Greatest | 
Their Powers, Benefit to his Country | 
How Named, —the Warrior, States- 
When Not to Sit, man, or Poet? 

Rules of Order and Pro- | Debates in Brief: 

cedure, I. Is the Reading of 
How to Report, Works of Fiction to be 
The Committee of the| Condemned? 

Whole, Il. Are Lawyers a Bene- 
Miscellaneous, fit or a Curse to So- 
Treatment of Petitions, ciety? 

The Decorum of Debate, 

Hints to a Chairman, V.—QUOTATIONS AND 
1v.— DEBATES, Latin. x 

{Debate in full: 


Dime Exhibition Speaker, No. 12. 


The Orator of the Day, | Gravelotte, 
The Heathen Chinee, All Hail! 4 
The Land we Love, Emancipation of Science, 
Jim Bludso, Spirit of Forgiveness, 
Be True to Yourself, Amnesty and Love, 
Ah Sin’s Reply, Beauty, 
‘A Plea for Sinties, Song of Labor, 
The Stanislaus Scientific | Maniftst Destiny, 
Free Italy, (Society, | Let It Alone! F 
Italy’s Alien Ruler, Disconcerted Candidate, 
The Curse of One Man} Maud Muller After Hans 
Power, [(1814), Breitman, 
The Trea of Peace | What Is True Happiness? 
The Critical Moment, The Irish of It. A rey 
The East and the Wes What We See in the Sky. 
Is There any Money in it? A lecture, 
Are we a Nation? What I Wish, 
Social Science, Good Manners, 
Influence of Liberty, A Ballad of Lake Erie, 
The Patriot’s Choice, Suffrage, 
The Right of the People, | The Caucasian Race, 
The Crowning Glory, A Review of Situation, 
The Pumpkin, Little Breeches, Iding, 
When You’re Down, Hans Donderbeck’s - 
What England Has Done | A Victim of Toothache, 
The Right of Neutrality, | Story of the Twins, 
The National Flag, A Cold in the Nose, 
Our True Future, My Uncle Adolphus. 
Dime School Speaker, No. 13. 
Popular ORATOR. The Dread Secret, 
Fanny Butterfly’s Ball, Civil Service Reform, 
Topics Uncongenial to | The True Gentleman, 
reatness,” The Tragic Pa, 
Live for Something, SABBATH-SCHOOL PIECES. 
Civil and Religious Lib- | A Ory for Life, 
erty, The Sabbath, 
Second Review of the | Gnarled Lives, 
Grand paige! A Good Life 
Dishonesty _o: Politics, To Whom Shall We Give 
The Great Commoner, , Thanks? 
Character and Achieve- | Resolution 
ment, Never Mind, 
“T Can't,” The Bible, 
“Tt Might Have Been,” Christianity Our Bul- 
Don’t Strike a Man When wark, 
own, 3 ; The Want of the Hour, 
On Keeping at It, The Midnight Train, 
The Treasures of the | The Better View, _ 
Dee; Do Thy Little—Do it Well 
Kee ol, Jesus Forever, 
The PreciGus Freight, The Heart, 
A Sketch, he World. 
The Sword the True Ar- | Beautiful Tho ights, 
biter, A Picture of Life. 
i “ Be True to Yourself, 
Baron Grimalkin’s Death farang Bi 
Obed Snipkins, ‘ime is pris 
A Catastrophe, The Gospel of Autumn, 
pee is ee arshly, 
‘ountains, » 
The Last Lay of the Min- | The Eternal Hymn, 
strel, Live for Good, - 
The Unlucky Lovers, The Silent City. 
Dime Ludicrous Speaker, No. 14. 
i Unlucky, 
Higher,” ite od eople 
The Closing Year, ting One’s Nose Off, 
The Maniac’s Defense, Golden Rules, 
The Hen Scratches, The Singular Man, 
Ass and the Violinist, Fourth of July Oration, 
Views of Married Life, Cheer Up, 
Bachelors and Flirts,' Self-Esteem, 
Job’s Turke; Buckwheat Cakes, 
A Hardshell Netmon, Twain’s Little Boy, 
My First Knife, A Word with You, 
Der Loddery Dicket, A Chemical Lament, 
A Canni-B The Candy-Pulling, 
Woman’s ee Contentment, 
What's the Matter, On Courting, 
Mrs. Jones’s Pirate, On Laug! 
De Goose, The Tanner oF 
Touch of the Sublime, On Wimmen’s Rights, 
Blooded Van Snoozle, The Healer, 
Blast Against To , | The Criminal Lawyer, 
Tobacco Boys, Ballad of Matilda Jane, 
Big Geniuses, Water, 
My First Cigar, The Ballad of a Baker, 
Terrible T’-tale, Good for Something, 
Silver Wedding, A Moving Sermon, 
Prohebishon, 


Kar! Pretzel’s Komikal Speaker No.15 


“ Dot Musquiter,”” 
Seg oe Afraid, Leedle Gal-child’s Dream 
Gamboling, Dhere Vas no Crying, 
Indemberan Leedle Speedeten 
Gretchen und Me go Oud, | Pells, Pells, 


Hope. Das ish vat it ish, | The Puzzled Dutchman, 


Address to a School, 

His Sphere, 

Translations from Esop, 
The Treachery of Jones, 
Don’t Call a Man a Liar, 
Man. A Lecture, 

Bu'st. A “Dialect,” 
Simon Short’s Son Sam, 
Reckermember der Poor, 
Natural History Views, 
The Cart before the Horse 
To See Ourselves, 
Sorrowful Tale, 

The Loafer’s Society, 
It’s the Early Bird, ete., 
Music, 

On Lager Beer, 

Caudle’s Wedding Day, 


Dot Young Viddow, 
The Best Cow in Peril, 
Frequent Critters, 
In for the Railroad, 
Song of the Sink, 
Case of young Ban, 
The Illinois Assembly, 
The Cannibal Man, 
Boss Bagshaw, _ 
Pretzel as a Soldier, 
The Raccoon. 
My Childhood, 
a Ride, 

0; Tr 
Gaydenin mil 
He vas D in’, 
Abner Jones’ Testimony, 
By a Money Changer’s. 


Dime Youth’s Speaker, No. 16. 


A Call to the Field, 

To Retailers, 

War, War to the Death, 
Adjuration to Duty, 
The Crusader’s Appeal, 
A Boy’s neetimany 

I Have Drank My Last, 
The Spirit-Siren, 

Rum’s Maniac, 

Life is What we Make it, 
Taste Not, 

The Evil Beast, 


elp. 
The Hardest Lot of All, 
The Curse of Rum, 

The Two Dogs. A fable, 
The Source of Reform, 
The Rum Fiend, 

True Law and False, 

In Bad ag Of 

The Only True Nobility, 
The Inebriate’s End, 


A Drunken Soliloquy, 
The Work to Do, 

To Labor is to Pray, 

The Successful Life, 
Better Than Gold, 
Seed-Time and Harvest, 
Invocation to Cold Water 
Now, arn, 
The Great Lesson, to 
The Toper’s Lament, 
God’s Liquor, 

Value of Life Work, 

* Accept the Situation,” 
Died of Whisky, 

A Story with a Moral, 
Breakers Ahead, 
Ichabod sly, 

Effects of Intemperance, 
The Whisky Why is It, 
Local Option, 

Be Good to the Body, 
Worth Makes the Man. 


Dime Eloquent Speaker, No. 17. 


An Adjuration, 

The Kings of Business, 
Purity of Speech, 

Parson Caldwell, 

Value of my ace 
Hand that Rocks World, 
Swelling Manhood, 
Summer, 

Woman’s Love, 

The Bricklayers, 

Words of Silver, 

Drive on! Drive on! 

The Tramp, 

The State ortal, 

The Moral Factor, 

Walking with the World, 
The ©: Safety, 

Knowl 

Be Careful what you Say 
Stand by the Constit’n, 
A True Friend 
The Mocking-Bird, 

The Want of the Country 
The Value of Virtue, 

She Would be a Mason, 
Evils of Ignorance, 

The Use of Time, 

Come Down, 


Anatomical Lecture, 
Minnetunkee, 

The eens Press, 
The Sabbath, 
Busybodies 
Anatomical Lecture 2, 
A Blow in the Dark, 
The ee Caravan, 
The True Saviors, 
True Fame, 
Something to Shun, 
Plea for Ireland, 
Smile Whene’er you Can, 
The Wood of Stars, 


Running for Legi 
To a Young Man, 
Heads, 

The New Dispensation, 
Turning the Grindstone, 
Short Sermon. 


ture, 


Hail Columbia Speaker, No. 18. 


Columbia, 
Appeal for Liberty, 

Ip ‘or Liberty, 
The American Hero, 
Resistance to Oppression, 
Patriotism, 
Green Mountain Boys, 


Sink or Swim, 
The Buff and Blue, 
The Marty S 
e r 
I SE tone 
ur On! ) 
Declaration af inde nd- 


Eloquence of Otis, The Liberty Mies ence, 

Washington, Washi m’s Attributes, 

America Must be Free, What We Are, 

Freedom the Only Hope, | Our Great Trust, 

Day of Disinthr: ent, | God Bless our States, 

No Alternative but Liber- | Looking ard, 

Carmen Bellicosum, [ty, | Marion and His Men, 

Sword of Bunker Hill, Liberty and Union, 

The Fourth of July, A Noble nd 

Warren’s Address, 0 al Yankee Doodle, 

A Call to Liberty, Wolfe’s saa 

Revolutionary Soldi The National Ensien (ery 
volutio: Soldiers, Nation: n, [ery 

Our Responsibility, God Save the Union, 

British Barbarity, Our Natal Day, 

How Freedom is Won, The 22d of February, 

Adams and Liberty, New England’s Dead, 

Our Duties, Repeat! al! 

Our Destiny, The True Hero, 

The American Flag, Id Tronsides, 


The True Union, 


0 
Our Gifts to History, 


American Independence, | Uncle Sam's a Hundred, 
Washington and Franklin | Centennial Oration, 


Serio-Comic Speaker, No. 19. 


The American Phalanx, 
The Same, 

The Old Canoe, 

Room at the rep 

New England Weather, 


Bluges, 

Leedle Yaweob Strauss, 
A Fable, 

The Tramp’s Views, 
Moral Littleness, 
Yawcob Hoffeltegobble, 
The Setting Sachem, 


Street Arab’s Sermon, 
Address to Young Ladies, 
A Little ae Man, 

The Test of Friendship, 
The Price of Pleasure, 
Sour Grapes, 

The Unwritten “Claws,” 
The Ager, 


Fish, 

Judge Not Thy Brother, 
The Dog St. Bernard, 
The Liberal Candidate, 


A Boy’s Opinion of Hens, 
Good Alone are Great, 
The Great Napoleon, 
The Two Lives, 

The Present Age, 


Truth, 

The Funny Man, 

The Little Orator, 

Pom Squash, 

Mr. 8 New Version, 
The Midnight Express, 
Morality’s Worst Enemy, 
The Silent Teacher. 
The Working People, 
The Moneyless Man 
Strike Through the Knot, 
An Agricultural Address, 


~ 7 


The Mill Cannot Grind, 

What Became of a Lie, 

Now and Then, 

How Ub vos Dot for High, 

Early Rising, 

Smart Boy’s Opinion, 

The Venomous Worm, 

Corns, 

Up Early, 

Not So Easy, 

Dead Beat in Politics, 

War and Dueling, 

Horses. A Protest, 

Excelsior, L 

Paddy’s Version of Ex- 
celsior, 

The Close, Hard Man, 


Scrooge, 


The New Scriptures, 
The Trombone, 
Don’t Despond, 


re ae and Application 

G 

Man, Generically Consid 
ered, 

A Chemical Wedding 


Dime Select Speaker, No. 20. 


God, 

Save the Republic, 

Watches of the Night, 

The Closing Year, 

Wrong and Right Road, 

An Enemy to Society, 

Barbara Freitche, 

The Most Precious Gift, 

Intellectual and Moral 
Power, 

Thanatopsis, 

New Era of Labor, 

Work of Faith, 

A Dream, 

La Dame Aux Camelias, 

Penalty of Selfishness, 

Lights Out, 

Clothes Don’t Make the 


Man, 
The Last Man, 
Mind Your Own Business 
My Fourth of July Senti- 
ments, 
My Esquimaux Friend, 
Storyof the Little Rid Hin 
My Castle in Spain, 
Shonny Schwartz, 
The Indian’s Wrongs, 
Address to Young Men, 
Beautiful Snow, 


Now is the Time, 
Exhortation to Patriots, 
He Is Everywhere, 

A Dream of Darkness, 
Religion the Keystone, 
Scorn of Office, 

Who are the Free, 

The City on-the Hill, 
How to Save the Repub- 


lic, 
The Good Old Times, 
Monmouth, 
Hope, 
Moral Desolation 
Self-evident Truths, 
Won't you let my Papa 
Work, 
Conscience the Best 
Guide, 
Whom to Honor, 
The Lords of Labor, 
Early Rising, 
Pumpernickel and Pep- 
ly a Tramp, 
Cage Them. 
Time’s Soliloquy, 
Find a Way or Make It, 


The Musquito Hunt, 
‘he Hero. 


Dime Funny Speaker, No. 21. 


Colonel Sellers Eluci- 
nates 

Clory Mit Ter Sthars und 
Sthripes, 

Terence O’Dowd’s Patri- 
otism, 

The Lime Kiln Club Ora- 
tion, | 

Farmer Thornbush on) 
Ae 

The Fiddler, 

The Regular Season, 

The School Boy’s Lament, 

Dot Baby Off Mine, 

Bluggs Once More, 

Views on Agriculture, 

One Hundred Years Ago, | 

De ’Sperience ob de Reb’- 


0 
On Some More Hash, 
Where Money is King, 
Professor Dinkelspeigel. 
men on the Origin of 


e, 

Konsentrated Wisdum, 

Joseph Brown and the! 
ince Pie, | 

John Jenkins’s Sermon, | 


‘A Parody on ‘Tell Me Ye) 
Winged Winds,” | 


A Fo Day. 

The Now Mythology (Vul- 
can), 

The New Mythology(Pan,) 

The New Mythology (Bac 


shoe) 
1 Kin Nod Trink To-Nighd, 
The New Church Doc- 


‘J 
Wilyum’s Watermillion, 
Josiah Axtell’s Oration, 
Parson Barebones’s An 
athema, 
Ceesar Squash on Heat, 
Fritz Vi er is Made a 


‘ats, 

Jim Bludso; or, The Prai 
rie Belle, 

A Catastrophic Ditty, 

e Maniac’s Defense, 
Woman, God Bless Her! 
Be Miserable, 

Dodds versus Daubs, 
The Cadi’s Judgment, 
That Calf. 


Dime Jolly Speaker, No. 22. 


Grandfather’s Clock, 
The XIXth Century, 
Mary’s Von Little i 
A Familar Lecture on 
Science, 
Old and New Time, 
Clayfoot’s ene Race, 
The Village Schoo 
A Sermon for the Sisters, 
De Filosofy ob Fun, 
Disappointed Discoverer, 
A Heathen’s Score, 
Der Dog und der Lobster, 
The Young Tramp, 
i i Be = agp oe 
e Del of Spring, 
Josh Billings’s Views, 
Beasteses, 
How - tew Pik out a 
Watermellon, 
How tew Pik out a Dog, 
How tew Pik out a Ka 
Ton, tew Pik out a 
e, 
This Side and That, 
Nocturnal Mewsings, 
The Lunatic’s Reverie, 
A Bathetic Ballad, 


The Ear, 
Backbone, 


A Weak Case, 

They May Be Happy Yet, 

Orpheus. <A Side View, 

Perseus. A “Classic,” 

Rigid Reformation, 

The Funny Man, 

Don’t Give It Away, 

A Dark Warning. A 
“Colored ”’ Dissertation 

An Awful Warning. An 
Effective Ap 

De Parson Sowed de Seed, 

Pompey’s Thanksgiving 
Turkey, 

The New ‘Essay On Man, 

A_New Declaration f 
Independence, 

The Jolly Old Fellow. A 
Christmas Welcome, 

oT Fi e Brigad 
e Fire- e, 

A Patriotic “Splurge,” 

The Good Old es, In- 
deed! A Congratulatory 
Reminder, 

Stealing the Sacred Fire. 
The Story of Prome- 
theus Mode: 

The Owl and the y- 
Cat. 
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Book ° Beauty . 
of Games 
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Lives of Great Ameri- 
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HANDBOOK OF WINTER SPORTS, 


EMBRACING: 


ICE-SKATING,  ROLLER-SKATING, | RINK-BALL, . 
j CURLING, AMERICAN FOOTBALL, g 


TEP pS a: AND ICE-BOATING, 

a IN wal Together with the Special Code of Rules for Prize Skating of the SY 

, Skating Congress, and Records of Matches at Base-Ball and Sv 
Cricket on the Ice. Edited by Henry Chadwick. 


4. The above books are sold by all Newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 10 cts. each, 
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Beadle’s Half-Dime Singer's Library. 


a 


An Encyclopedia of Song! 


eS. 
Containing all the best tae, Ballads, bi ns! | om Travesties 
and Vernacular So) of the day—Old Favorites and New— 
Gems of English, Irish, Scotch, Negro, Sailor, and Student Mel- 
ody and Song:—all eh in beautiful style, with finely 
colored Initia} Song from original Designs by the Best 
Artists.—Wo songs repeated { 


By far the Cheapest and Most Attractive Song Series ever 
issued ! 
Nothing offensive, vulgar or exceptionable, but worthy of a 
place in every household and in every Song Lover’s hand. 


ALREADY ISSUED. 
1 Whoa Emma! and 59 other Songs. 
2 Captain Cuff and 57 other Songs. 
83 The Gainsboro’ Hat and 62 other Songs. 
4 Johnny Morgan and 60 other Songs. 


5 Pll Strike You With a Feather and 62 other 
Songs. 


6 George the Charmer and 56 other Songs. 
4 The Belle of Rockaway and 52 other Songs. 


8 Young Fellah, You’re Too Fresh and 60 other 
Songs. 
9 Shy Young Girl and 65 other Songs. 


10 I’m the Governor’s Only Son and 58 other 
Songs. 


11 My Fan and 65 other Songs. 

12 Comin’ Thro’ the Rye and 55 other Songs, 

13 The Rollicking Irishman and 59 other Songs. 
14 Old Dog Tray and 62 other Songs. 

15 Whoa, Charlie and 59 other Songs. } 

16 In this Wheat By and By and 62 other Songs. 
17 Nancy Lee and 58 other Songs. 


18 I’m the Boy that’s Bound to Blaze and 57 
other Songs. 


19 The Two Orphans and 59 other Songs. 


20 What are the Wild Waves Saying, Sister? 
and 59 other Songs. 


21 Indignant Polly Wog and 59 other Songs. 
22 The Old Arm-Chair and 58 other Songs. 

23 On Coney Island Beach and 58 other Songs. 
24 Old Simon, the Hot-Corn Man and 60 others. 
25 I’m in Love and 56 other Songs. | 

26 Parade of the Guards and 56 other Songs. 
27 Yo, Heave, Ho! and 60 other Songs, 


28 ’T will Never do to Gib it up So and 60 other 
Songs. 


29 Blue Bonnets Over the Border and 54 other 
Songs. 


30 The Merry Laughing Man and 56 other Songs. 
31 Sweet Forget-me-Not and 55 other Songs. 
32 Leetle Baby Mine and 53 other Songs. 


33 De Banjo am de Instrument for Me and 53 
other Songs. 
34 Taffy and 50 other Songs. 
35 dust to Please the Boys and 52 other Songs, 
36 Skating ng on One in the Gutter and 52 other 
ngs. 
37 Kolored Kranks and 49 other Songs. 


38 Nil Desperandum and 53 other Songs. 
39 The Girl I Left Behind Me and 50 other Songs. 


40 ’Tis but a Little Faded Flower and 50 other 
Songs. 


Sold eve’ here by Newsdealers, at five cents per copy, or 
ety post-paid, to any address, on receipt of Siw cents per num- 
r. 


BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, 
98 William Street, New York. 


Pip Tet 


Bea) hao tele) 


LIBRARY 


Of Notable Works by Notable Authors, Beautifully printed in the popular folio form, from clear, open type ; each 
issue a complete novel and sold at the uniform price of TEN CENTS EACH. No double price on double or extra 


size numbers. THE CHEAPEST LIBRARY EVER PUBLISHED! 


1 Was SHe His Wire? Mrs. Mary R. Crowell... 
2 Fieetne From Love. By Harriet Irving...... 
3 Dip HE Love Her? Bartley T. Campbell..... 
4 A STRANGE Woman. By Rett Winwood. re 
6 Two Grrus’ Lives. By Mrs. Mary R. Crowell.. 
7-8 Lapy AuDLEY’s SEcRET Miss M. E. Braddon. 
9 Toe War or Hearts. Corinne Cushman 
10 LeIGHTON GRANGE. Miss M. E. Braddon. ..... 


11 THe Fatse Winow. Mrs. J. D. Burton. ...... 1 


12-13 Lost ror Love. Miss M. E. Braddon. 
14-15 TorteRs oF THE SEA. By Victor Hugo 


1 
16 Tat QuapRoon. By Catharine A Warfield.... 
Ae | 


17-18 Uncte Smuas. By J. 8. Le Fanu....... 
19-20 Deap-Sea Frorr. Miss M. E. Braddon. 
21-22 Lirrie Kare Kirpy. F. W. Robinson.. 

23 Sowrne THE WinD. Mrs. Mary R. Crowell 
24-25 Brrps or Prey. Miss M. E. Braddon 

26 Tuat Boy or Norcorr’s. Charles Lever. 
27-23 CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. Miss Braddon. 
29 A Grrau's Heart. By Rett Winwood 


30-31 Rep as A Rose is SHe. Rhoda Broughton. 
. 10¢e 


82 Tue Lity or St. Erne. By Mrs. Crow ...... 

33 STRANGELY WED. By Mrs. J. D. Burton....... 
34 Tue Gresy Bripg. By M. E. O. Malen......... 
35 Annie TEMPLE. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham..... 
36 Wirnovt Mercy. By Bartley T. Campbell... 
37 Buack Eyres AND Buvue. Corinne Cushman.... 


38 Brave BarBara. By Corinne Cushman 

39 A DANGEROUS WoMAN. By Margaret Blount... 

40 Ovurwa’s Love. By Henrietta E, DeConde... . 

41 Lost: A Wire. By Corinne Cushman......... 1 

42 Winnina Ways. By Margaret Blount......... 

43 A Woman’s Heart. By Mrs. M. V. Victor... 

44 Tam Deap Lerrer. By Seeley Regester.. .. 

45 Lorp Liste’s DAveHTER. By C. M. Braeme.. 10c 

46 A Woman’s Hanp. By the author of ‘“‘ The 
Dead Letter,”... 10¢ 

47 Viats or WRATH. 


83 Tue Lockep Heart. By Corinne Cushman... 10¢ 
Ready December 18th. 

54 Tue PripE or roe Downes. Margaret Blount. 10c 
Ready January ist- 

55 A Srrance Giru. By Albert W. Aiken........ 10¢ 
Ready January 15th. 

For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, postage paid, 
on receipt of twelve. cents. 
ADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 
98 William street, N. Y. 


OCR NA 


A Frirty CENT NovVEL For FIVE CENTS! 


IN THE POPULAR LIBRARY FORM, 


Hach Issue Complete and Unabridged, 


COVERING THE FIELD OF 


LOVE AND SOCIETY ROMANCE. 


EAcH issue a complete novel by an author of established reputation— 
Perfectly pure in. tone, spirited and captivating in story, as the title 
“WAVERLEY” implies. Everything to please and nothing to avoid— 


WHOLESOME, VIGOROUS AND FRESH! 


No long drawn out ‘serial” of the popular weekly that costs weeks 
of waiting and much money. 

No inferior or exceptionable productions; no tedious narrative or weak 
sentimentalism; nothing but’ good strong stories of to-day! 


FIRST ISSUES. 
The Masked Bride} or, Wn. Suz Marry Hm. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell 
author of ‘ Vials of V rath,” “Did She Sin,” ete. Now Ready. gi : 
Was It Love? or, CotLeGians anp SweerHEARtTs. By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D., 
author of “ Bessie Raynor,” etc. Ready November 25th, 
The Girl Wife; or, Tye Trur anv roe Farse. By Bartley T. Campbell, auth 
of “Did He Love Her?” “ Without Merey,” ete, Ready December 2.7 
A Brave Heart; or, SrarTLINcLy Srrance. By Arabella Southworth. Ready 
December 9th. 


Bessie Raynor, the Work Girl; or, Tse Ds OF Lire. By Wm 
Mason Turner, M. D., author of “Wasit Love” ete, Ready December 160, 


The Secret Warri»ge; or, A Ducness mx Sprre or HeRsELF. By Sara 

Ready December pads. to 43 r% ; basa 
A Daughter of Eve; or, BLINDED By Love. By Mrs. Mary Reed 1, author 
of ‘‘ The Masked Bride,” “Vials of Wrath,” ete. T Reay iecniber tak rs 


For sale by all Newsdealers. BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William St., N.Y. 


